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Preface 

' ■ ■ '-P ' ", '' v ■ ■ 

The OevBlop'mcnt of W(iStern assiimcs as its fiindiX'-' 

tiiental preniise/ thiiitv siiice the present b^s ^rown out of .‘the p{i.st. 
knowledge of that growth is esscrmal to a proper iiitdcrstanding of 
our Jay. sdoghr to present the uiiTtcrial of Euro¬ 

pean history not merely : as an end in itself but also as an illukration 
of w^hat seem to us to be the inajor .trutks and develop- 

nxeafv the same time we have tried to provide .sn detailed 

,, mf<:mniati<m so that dtir generalizationi'do not^ in a soit of 
vacuum. This has involved both careful selection and rigid compres¬ 
sion and we are? aware that he^ vtnU be a expert who. does not feel 
thatwe have slighted his field in the process.. 

Oitr treatment is a combination of the topical and chronological 
methods which,‘aithbugh it creates certain probleins of its own, we, 

. hope avoids the individual weaknesses of cither a strictly topical or 
a strictly chtohoiogical approach. By trial and error in actual use. of 
the inateriai in class wc haVe .learned to avoid sphie'of the pitfalls. 
Critics \indoubtedly will Call our attention to others which vve have 
not escaped. Wherever the niatcrial has permitted \y:e have devoted 
oart A of the chapter to a discussion of the major tlte’me of that,' 
chapter, its background, its development,, and its place in the story 
as a whole. 

It. is obvious—perhaps especially to us—that so ahibitious a work as 
tills owes much to many scholars. We regret that we cannot maivc 
individual acknowledgments to all those to w'honv we are indebted:' 
Where our obligation is especialiy heavy,we have mehtiohed the fact 
in a footnote, and many of our sources: are suggested in the bibli¬ 
ographies. , It may be that now and again we have borrowed not only 
the thought but also the of the original. If that has 

happened, it is, because those phrases vseemed sO gopd to us that wc 
have nhconsciously nxade them part of our own speedh. 

We are ]xleased to be a blOi hei*eby, to make public acknowlcJg- 
meiH; of other obligations incurred in writing tliis book. \S't wish to 
express our thanks: 
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Ftrtncc?{ Fiizabeth Marble Haines who designed the niaps, searchefcH 
^Iigently for apt and artistic illustrations, and made the sketches; and to 
Eli^beth C^anrril Walsh who typed and re-typed the mamiscript and 
aided greatly in reading the proofs and making the index. 

7 ’o Dr. Dwight E. Lee; Professor of History and International Rela¬ 
tions at Clark Univci’sity, for valuable advice in the early stages of the 
manuscript; and to Dr. Francis A. ^Mlinghaus, Professor of History at the 
University of Detroit, who carefully read the chapters dealing with re¬ 
ligion and whose g'liidance enabled us to avoid soineT errors of fact and 
interpretation. Neither Df. Lee nor Dr, Arlinghaus is responsible for vtny 
of the mistakes w'e have made, nor were they necessarily in agreement 
with oitr interpretations. 

To Dr, Nelson M. Blake, Dr. D. Vernoti McKay, and Mr. Walter L. 
Wakefield, all of the History Dcpacnnent of Syracuse University, who 
co-operated in bur use of this material in History i and who gave lielpfiil 
criticisms orr some parts of the manuscript. 

To Miss Edith Helen Graves; Mrs. Eniilie; D. Benedict and Miss Mary 
C Kcaita of the Art Department of the Syracuse University Library; 
Aliss Fern L. Alien of the Architecture Library of Syracuse University; 
and Professors Periey O. Place, Qeorge B, Ci*essey, and L. C. Dillenback, 
ail of Syracuse University. 

To tke staffs of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Pub¬ 
lic library, the Syracuse University Library, and the Syracuse Public 

■'iXibrary .t v t 

Finally, to our students in Elistory i from 1936 to date who listened 
to portions of the manuscript and were the subjects of our experiments 
in organization and preseutatio^^^ 
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Chapter I 


!Man and JJis Environment 


A , ' In'. THE beginning 

When man's knowledge was limited by the range of the human 
eye he thought of this world as the center of the universe. Much , 
later he learned that the earth is only one of the nine known planets 
which surround the sun. More recently still he has discovered 
that the solar system is but one part of a universe so, vast that it 
staggers the imagination. Contemporary astronomers know that 
some portions of this cosmos are removed a distance of 200,000 light / 
years ^ from the earth, and they have reason to Ijelieve that tliey have , ly 
nor yet reached its limits. Such enonnoiis distances are incomp re- ■ ■-'v 
hensiblc to the layman who must reduce the solar system to human , 
size to understand it. In such a reduction to .scale, if the earth were 
about the size of a tennis ball, the sun would be a globe approjd- . v 
matcly eighteen feet in diameter, and our moon 'would appear the 
size On that scale the earth would be about 600 

yards f^jim the sun and five feet from the moon. y ^ / 

OurWth is not only tiny; it is also comparatively young. The 
age of tl^cosmos is reckoned in trillions of years; that of the earth ^ ’ 

at a billion or two. When or how life appeared upon the earth wc 
.do not know since life itself remains shrouded in mystery. Scientists ' 
believe that the first living organisms made their lipines in the water. 

Later there developed organisms which could live on the land as \^'elI 
ns in the water and from these, amphibians, there evolved a type of , 
land animal, c.illed reptiles, of which the most popularly known speei- . 
men is the dinosaur. Vertebrates and mammals, the next’stage in :, v- 
animal development, appeared very much later. Man, who belongs vfv 
to this last group, apparently eyolvecl only about a million years ago. 

1 A. light year is an asiroiiomical, measure of distance computed mi the basis of , '’’y 
the fact that .light travels approxiiinjltdiy 186,000 miles per second. One light year , , f 

e(]uals approximately six trillionTillies. ' ; ! 






MAN AND ENVIRONMENT ' 

c story of the subsequent evolution of' the human race from this 
primitive ancestor Ls full of mystery, but that such evolution took 
placc/is clear.. ' 

These early men left us no written record of their lives and 
habits, rntd hence it is customary to speak of this era, which goes back 
more than 100,000 years, of pre-literary liistory. Our 

scant and iihperfect knowledge of it has come from a study of geo- 
Jogica! and archeological remains. Anthropologists and sociologists, 
.working largely by infer cikx, haye been able, by use of siiCh sources, 
to present a broad picture of priraitive humanity. Details are lacking, 
and the accuracy of their delineation cannot be guaranteed. 

The transition ifrom the pre-literary to the literary period of his¬ 
tory Wiis very gradual. One era merged into the other as the various 
peoples learned to write. The most ancient written records yet dis¬ 
covered are about six thousand years old and they are few in number. 
In other areas, recorded history began very much later. For tiie early 
years qf the period, rherefore, the scanty literary sources must be 
supplemented by non-literary remains. Historians may depend dpon 
written records only for comparatively recent times. Genefally 
speaking. Written sources have steadily increased until scholars who 
would tell the story of naodern times are almost literally buried by an 
cmbarrassnient of riches. 

; Broadly, history is no less than the whole story of human devel¬ 
opment from the dawn man to the present day.'The invention of a 
stone hatchet and the development of television both fall within its 
scope, as do the lives of eminent statesmen and obscure slaves. The 
stories of wars are a part of history, but so, also, is the record of the 
growth of music. There is no field of human endeavor wbich must 
not .turn to history for the story of its past. Obviously, a subject 
which, in truth, takes all knowledge for its province, is too vast to 
be mastered by one man or by any single group of men. Allied fields 
like archeology, anthropology, and sociology, to mention only three 
of many, have sprung from the very complexity and richness of the 
subject. ^ 


IE Sun, soil, and sea 

The great American humorist, Mark Twain, was half right when 
he jocosely remarked that, “Evervd^ody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it.” Men have always talked about the 
weather and about their surroundings. Geography which, broadly 



ng, is the study of man’s environment rfhd which include^ sue 
figs as climate, topography, and resources,' has aUVays h<^en in 'mert’s 
minds and on their tongues because life itself depends upon the 
bounties of nature. Centuries ago this dependence was more direct, 
but it remains and must remain of vital iinpoitance, : Deprive, man . of 
air and lie, suffocates; deprive him of water and he literally 
himself up; deprive him of food and he stLtrves. Our preoccupation: 
with the weather and with nature is no mere con versa tional ice¬ 
breaker. On the contrary, ir is rooted in that most fundarnental urge, 
the will to live. 

Geography, however, despite irs vital iinpoitance, is by no means 
the sole arbiter of human destiny. It is one of many determining 
factors and its influence is variable and relative. Steadily, through^ 
out the coarse of human development man has applied himself to,the 
gargantuan bisk of modifying and controlling th^^ .fprees of nature, 
riie vital dependence upon food, air, and vvater is ine.^qapaWe, but 
beyond these essentials man has made great progress in mastering his 
environment. The invention of machinery and the extension of its 
use has enormously magnified available man power. The develop¬ 
ment of railroads, steamships, automobiles, and airplanes has , con¬ 
tracted ^distance just as the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio 
have given us a new command over time. Men hayo become so* 
.skillful in building shelters from storms that today tbe^^ to 

control the temperature wdthin their buildings; Tlirough the appli¬ 
cation of science to the production of food, man has succeeded in 
increasing the available supply of food and, thanks to medicine and 
surgery, he has measurably lengthened the average life span. In all 
these many ways, man has by sustained and conscious effort modified . 
but not eliminated his dependence upon nature. Airplanes, smoth¬ 
ered by fog, crash on mountain ridges, and dirigibles explode with 
catastrophic losses. Trains and shipvS suffer wreck and disaster, and 
automobiles take a greater toll of life thaii does a major war. Radios ^ 
unaccountably fail, and storms tear down telegraph and telephone 
wires. Earthquakes destroy whole cities, and floods wipe put whole 
areas. Men starve with food rotting in the granaries, and dust storms 
return the land to wilderness. Men fall before the; sweep of pesti¬ 
lence, and bow down before the-common cold, Tims the struggle 
with nature still goes on. 

It is possible to group the long list of the geographic factors 
w'hich affect human life under four major headings: climate, land 
masses, waterways, and resources. Climate affects man primarily 
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(>ugh rainfall and tempemture. An arid region support only, 

, a small, nomadic population for agriculcure is the 

sparse v^cgctation is suitable only for grazing. Moreover, very dry 
areas form barriers to travel and transport. Extremes of ternperature 
also limit the life and use of an area. Tropic heat arid polar cold both 
render large sectiems of the earth unfit for human nsci, and in habitable 
regions temperature vitally affects hiirnan activity. Civilization began 
in the warmer areas where life is easier and spread slowly into the 
, colder ones where life is more rigorous and man must be more ener¬ 
getic. The pptiirmm temper for human life and progress is 
found in the middle zone where extremes of heat and cold are un- 
usuaj; Two general types pf climate arc distinguishable in these tem¬ 
perate zones: oceanic and continental. The former is moist aiKi 
equable, duetto the moderating effects of large bodies of water. The 
flatter. Conversely, is subject to wide changes in temperature and in 
■.imoismre.' , / , \ 

Variations, in land masses may be catalogued in many ways but 
two distinctions will siifHce. TTie first, height above sea levels divides 
land into three majcir classifications: mountains, high plains or pla¬ 
teaux, and; lowlands. Mountains, because of their altitude and their 
rugged character, have acted as barriers to mass movements, and ,ro 
the unification of social groups. The Alps, for example, have fre¬ 
quently deflected the course of invasions, and the mountains of 
Greece long retarded the fomiation of a Greek nation. From an-' 
other point of view, mountain barriei’s tend to isolate communities 
and so to render them noticeably conservative and backward. Plateau 
regions likewise inhibit both mass movement and mass settlement 
because they are likely to be inaccessible and sterile. The steppes of 
RuSvSia illustrate both these characteristics. Lowlands, which include 
valleys and coastal areas, arc easy of access and generally fertile. 
They are, in other wordsv the sections most fitted for human habita¬ 
tion and in consequence have been the most productive and the most' 
densely inhabited. Across them has moved wave after wave of migra¬ 
tion and in them have developed great cities and rich commerce. 
Mdse of the , Mediterranean Basin and Northwestern Etirope faff into 
this class. The second distinction hinges on the question of whether 
the land is arable or non-arablc. Afable land can be cultivated profit¬ 
ably; tion-arable land cannot. All arable Land is fertile, but for a va¬ 
riety of reasons the two terms arc not synonymous. Arable lands are 
generally but not exclusively found in the lowlands. Non-arable 
lands, found everywhere, include: waste lands, like deserts, marshes, 
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^ ^swamps; fertile lands, such as forests; cities or towns, I'hc c?ivid- 
ing line' bet^^een the two is not fixed since the forcesvf)f nature an<l 
the wbrlcs of man constantly'change them froiu Qile category to the 
other. Shifting social, ecoho^nic, and political fofeesr-result m trans¬ 
forming wholegrowth of a city, a prolonged drought, 
or a war may reduce atable to ■ n land. Gonyefsely, irriga¬ 

tion, the drainage of svvahips, and the cutting of a'forest may con- 
: vert non arable into arable. Much of the story of man’s past may be 
told in the terms of this constant interchange. 

Waterways, like all erivi ronraentai factors, have exetcise d a vaiy - 
ing influence upon hunian development. A dedsive faetpr, before 
men conquered time and space^ they are* today of less vital impor¬ 
tance, Great seas long hindered travel and transport but smaller seas 
and rivers facilitated them. New lands Were always dpeiied tip first 
along water routes and these roadways continiied to eafry nren-:^^^^ 
their burdens. Controj of these channels of travel ha^ been an out¬ 
standing bone of contention among peoples^ and rriore wars, have 
been fought over that issue than over any other. The presence or 
absence of waterways has also profoundly affected the life arid habits 
of men. The ancient Phcenicians and the modem British have been 
thrust into the position of maritime powers by their Very proximity 
to the sea, and much of the liistory of Russia centers about her use 
of and need for water roads. 

In the biroadest sense, all resources available to huma;n.s , arc natural 
resources, but that term has usually conveyed special meanings. Fer¬ 
tile'soils and their buried treasure of ores,, oils, and gases; plant lile^ 
including trees; fish, animals, and birds, and the power of wind and, 
water axe among the most important of them. The story of the 
changes in meifs use of and need for these various gifts embraces 
the whole history of human development and cannot even be hinted 
at here. Tlie last two centuries have seen an amazing extenrion of the 
list of resources most prized by men. The mechanizatibn of life, 
-which began in the eighteenth century, produced a yeritahle revo¬ 
lution in this relationship as the needs of an industrial civilizai ion 
began to be felt. Prior to that great development men were con¬ 
cerned, only with what we may call surface resources. The presence 
or absence of ores was not vital, but the fertility of the soil was 
since life was predominaiitly agricultural. Surface resources were 
one of the detetmining^ in the inigrations, settlements, and 

occupations of man. Desert dwellers were nomadic herdsmen from 
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:essity^ while men who lived near the sea naturally became sailors 
and fishermen. 

l^hese geograpliical influences have been constant only in the sense 
that men in their physical aspect are creatures of the earth and, hence, 
dependent upon it Glimate, topography, and resources have' par¬ 
tially goyenied human life and habits but it cannot be overenipha-* 
sized that these factors have been constantly limited, or vitiated, or 
enhanced by other equally potent forces. 

The European continent, which is really an extension of the 
great land mass of Asia, has of course been subject to the gencrnl 
influences discussed above. In addition, its own peculiar features have 
exercised certain influences upon the development of European, and, 
therefore, of western civilization. Geographers have divided the Euro¬ 
pean area into four main regions, in each of which there iu:e dis¬ 
tinctive surface features, climate, and types of inhabitants.^ The first, 
of these subdivisions, the Africo-Arabian Region, includes the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula and the northern third of Africa. The second, which 
may be labeled the Mediterranean Region, is composed of the littoral 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas and of the land lying south of 
the Pyrenees, Alps, and Ciarpathian Mountains. The third, North¬ 
eastern Europe, runs roughly from the Ural Mountains on the east 
to die valleys of the Duna and Dnieper Rivers on the west, and from 
the Arctic Ocean on the north to the Black and Caspian Seas on the 
south. Northwestern Europe, the fourth sub-division, includes Scan¬ 
dinavia, the Baltic Area, the British Isles and most of contemporary 
France and Germany. It is not to be inferred,, how^ever, that these 
regions are separated by sharp, clearly defined lines. Quite the con¬ 
trary is true if or each merges gradually into the others with fairly 
wide transirion zones among them all. 

The AfriGo-Arabian Region is predominantly arid and barren. 
In it lie such great deserts as the Arabian and the Sahara. Its peoples 
arc few and they have from time immemorial been wandering herds¬ 
men. Three great troughs, each with its waterway, cut through this 
region, offering avenues of migration, and trade, and homes for men/ 
Farthest to the east lies the broad valley of the Tigris and Eaiphrates 
Rivers, a rich land which some scholars believe to have been the 
site of the Biblical Garden of Eden, and which apparently was the 
cradle of western civilization. Near the center is the Red Sea which 
has served for centuries as a connecting link between the East and 

"I* The following material has been adapted largely from Wright, J. K., The 
Geographical Basis of European History. Ilenry Hok and Co., N. Y., 1928. 
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.n . Since before writteb, history civiliziJtions 

^pui^ued thc% ed^ of rise fall lin chisi gteai valley. From 

out of this first fegioirhas Come not only the begfo^^ of our civifo- 
zation but also three of the great monotheistic ieligioTrs of the vvorhh 
Judaism, Christmk^^^^ Mohaminedamsm all began in. the lands 
jiist east of the Mediterr^^ 

; The Mediterranean is essentially a z.one of transition 

between the Africo-Arabi^^ and the north, and therefore 

f 3 itrtakes of the character of both north apd soiirll Its surface relief 
is veiy complicated^ ranging fronv coastal plains to the formidable 
mountain systems which tend to mark it o.fF from the northern areas. 
The climate alsowearies sharply. The northeast, the inoimtain regions, 
and much of the Iberian, Balkam and Asia Minor Peninsulas ,suifer 
from the extremes of a continental climate. The coastal ateas, in con- ; 
trast, are subject to a sub-tropic climate with hot, dry summers, 
nToderate, wet winters, and early springs. Olives and Citrus fruits, * 
as well as grains, are easily and widely grown in these parts: These 
topographical and climatic variations have helped to produee marked 
contrasts between the types of civilization whiefo have developed in 
the various sections. Semi-pastoral, semi-agriGukurai civilizations 
have grovyn up in the less favored hinterlands where geographical 
conditions have limited the food supply. The mountain regions have 
bred sturdy, independent men whose state of culture today ranges 
from urban Switzerland to the primitive Albanians. The Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin, which includes the sea and its littoral, Has been of far 
greater moment m the expansion and progress of western soGiety. 

I he sea, itself, has been since tii.ne unknown the carrier of rich com¬ 
merce and more lasting cultures. In close proximity to it, there devel¬ 
oped luunerDus cities and towns which served as the nuclei for the 
great empires of the ancient world. “The glory that was Greece, 
and the grandeur that was Romc’’-both drew their life-blood from 
the sea and its shores. 

The uniform topography and climate of Norfoeasteni .Europe 
contrast shaiply with the variations common to the Alediterrancan 
Region. The great plains, cut by rivers in the south and dotted with 
lakes in the north, vary from feitility in the former area to barren¬ 
ness in the latter. I he climate is continental with blistering, dry suni- 
tney heat and penetrating winter cold. As might be expected, this 
legion has been and still remains predominantly agriciikurnl, with 
populadon density increasing in the fertile belt of the sputhcasr. The 
infrequent cities have grown up upon the great rivers which until 
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years havq offered die l)6st and sometimes; the onfy avenues, 
of comTnunicanon and transport. . 

, Nordrvv-estern pAirope differsS markedly from the three regions 
, |iist discussed. Here, the I^d ni^iss falls into two types, lowlaads and 
massives. The latter are the; reninants of very ancient tnovinfa^ sys- 
teihs which have worn down to mere hills and to small but rugged 
mountains. The uniformly level lowlands, the main centers of life 
arid .activity, are cut by many rivers which, from the viewpoint of 
commerce arid travel,, have extended the great oceanic waterway 
inland. The' truly temperate climate is faVorab]|:i .for plant growth. , 
Summers are cool and the air is likely to be moii. Winters ate: mild 
with much rain and fog, but usualiy little frost or snow. Beneath 
the surface of the feitile soil He immense deposits of iron and coal, 

' the sme qua non hi an industrial society. In olden times, much of 
this region was forest, but the amount of arable land has been stead- , 
ily increased and agricnlture has until very recently occupied most ' 
of the people. The level plains and ruuneinus w^iteinvays Noith- 
wvostern'Europe have rendered individual and mass travel relatively 
easy, Iri consecpiencev many invaders, both warlike and peaceful have 
mingled their blood, and customs with those of the natives. Trade, 
too, has flourished in this environment and a lively commerce has 
steadily grown since the twelfth century a.d. It is this region which 
has been the chief source of the culture we call western or European. 

C. FAMXLy, TIUBE, AND NATION 

Once it was believed that social groups evolved aecofding to a 
unifornrsystem ftom the rugged individualism of primitive men to 
the complex .social organizations of the present day. Modern anthro¬ 
pological and sociological scholarship has proved this belief to have ■ 
been ili-fotincled. In the fost place,, primitive men w^ere never isolated 
from all their fellows, and, in the second place, the development of 
social groupings decidedly was not uniform. On the contrary, it 
varied in every locality and with every people. We do not know 
much about this early stage of human development. Hie origin of 
social groups, their composition, and the manner of their grov/tli 
and change are all obscure. Modem scholarship, However, has been 
able to disringTiish three types of primitive social groups: the fam¬ 
ily, the pseudo-family, and the territorial 

The basic sociil unit from which all others have i5prang is the 
family. The reasons for this are rooted in the nature of men. Man 
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riV; ixito a fatriily by virrue of 'bio]ogj.c;i.i necessity, lie is fikety 
teininin a niiembcr of thiit family becaiKs^ of the inbereiic human 
desire to .assoeiate Ayitli one’s kind. The inajoiity of scholars believe 
that the osuai fiinily ^has always been, as k is today, monogamous. 
They reCpgnkftv however, two tnain t;ypes of faiTiilies:‘ the bilateral, 
which meiudes both parents and their offsprings and the biologically 
incoinplete, ftnikterai family which traces its relationship through 
one parent only. If that parent is the mother, the family i^vteiTiicd 
rnatrilineal; if the fathei^ patrilineal. Students of these primitive 
groups are not in agreement as to the relMye inGidence of the two, 
but apparently the niatrilineal fiiinily was the more comnion. 

It would appear that the pseudb-family g?roiip M^as an,' ofFshoot 
of the unilaterai family. In this type, actual blood relationship ainong 
all members had ceased' to exist but'the fiction of its prei^ence was 
maintained. Experts subdivide these groups into two: the clati, if 
the imilateral family was rnatrilineal; and the gem, if the family w^as 
patrilineal. Both clans and gens formed socially exclusive parts of 
a tribe, though sometimes they preceded and ssornetimes foll6\ved its 
formation. The bonds in such a group seem tb have been ^ H the 
aceideiit of proximity, that is, simply, that these people lived closely 
together; and second, the discovery, w'hich was made quite eajiy, of 
the advantages of co^operadom ; 

It smnetimes happened that tribes .were composed, not of clans 
or gehs but of the third type of group, the -Tius ranged 

from a very loosely orgaaked group living vvidiin a certain iiroa; to 
a fairly compact village. In any case, the beginning the family' 
and .many of the group were bound by ties of blood, To their num¬ 
ber were added strangers who settled in the same locality and svho 
were able and willing to co-operate for the cotninori good. It is prob¬ 
able that the fictibh of biddll relationship \vas maintained at first but 
was eventually dropped. - 

It .must be emphasized that these three types;bf groups Were, not 
inutually exclusive and did not follow any uniform order of develop¬ 
ment. All that can be said of them with any certainty is that primi- 
dvemen lived in such units. The primary bond was that of kinship; 
the; secondary, that of gregariousness; and the tertiary, that of prox¬ 
imity. Many experts arc of the opinion that these remain the most 
important bonds of society and that men continue to live in one or 
the other of these social groups. Certainly it is tnie that the average 
man is likely to think first of his family, then of his immediate asso¬ 
ciates, and lastly of his city, state, and nation. The partly territorial 
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ixl partljr caltTiiral bonds of these last groiips are nor aS strong 
, those inherent in the biological and psychological nature of tnarl. 

In addition to these comparatively small social groups, experts 
have distinguished much larger units which they term: Gontem- 

porary research has destroyed the earlier theories of the origin, com¬ 
position and developiTiient of these race groups without, as yet, fully 
replacing such coneeptions. Experts, in fact, arc not in agreement 
as to what constitutes a race group arid it is not possible, therefore, 
to speak of them with assurance. It is generally believed, however, 

. that the peoples of Europe were originally divided into three rnajor 
. races: the Mediterranean, the Alpine, and the Teutonic or Nordic. 
The first group was found in the Mediterranean Basin; the third, in 
norchern Europe, and the Alpine race between the other tw^o. These 
' three groups have iateraiixed for thousands of years until today there 
is no pure race of any kind. A ver)^ few individuals may exhibit the 
characteristics which are believed to distinguish one race from an¬ 
other, blit most people represent an extremely complex blcndirig of 
: all three. 

If not race, what, then, distinguishes an Englishman from an Ital¬ 
ian, or a Spaniard from a Norw^egian? The problem is baffling but 
, apparently the answer lies in the fact that men have built Tip still 
other social groups wiiich have developed their own peculiar lan¬ 
guage, customs, and traditions. Individuals are educated by purpose 
and by accident to be members of a given group. In the ancient 
W'orld the prevalent iinir, and the one from which others sprung, 
w^as the city-state. The steps by which this unit evolved from the 
primitive social groups are not known with surety. The basis Was 
the family and the next stages apparently w^ere the pseudo-family 
and rerritorial groups discussed above. would seem that the next 
step was the uniting of these tribes or villages into a loose confedera¬ 
tion for the purposes of mutual protection, trade, and assistance. 
Later this union became closer and more lasting, as its component 
mcnibers settled within a rather compact area. The basis of this 
city-state was territorial, not racial, and the bonds were those of 
mutual interests, common laws and customs, and a common tongue. 
The ancient empires were usually combinations of these city-states, 
held together by the power of the leader or by the advantages of 
co-operation. Such fusions not only extended the political power of 
the dominant member, but also superimposed its culture upon its 
satellites, In that way, large areas came to own one law, one laii- 
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^c, and one allegiaBce, as in the case'of Rorne, gjisacest of tlie 
ancient empires. 

The giiiduai disappearance of the Ronian Empire resulted in a 
recurrence of localism, and small groups replaced the cosmopolitan 
unit. This was not retrogression, but a change from which evolyed 
a new type of sociar organism, the nation. The various economic, 
political, and social factors which brought this about must be re¬ 
served for later discussion, but the essential characteristk^ ^of this' 
new unit* may be suggested here. The moso important bonds were 
proximity and a consciousness of regional unity, or similarity in 
language, law, traditions,, customs, and interests. Tfiis feeling, which 
is called nationalism, was of a very gradual growth. In the beginning, 
it was weak and limited. It became strong only as men, began to iden¬ 
tify their personal interests wdth those of the region in which they 
lived. Nationalism has been both a unifying and a disruptive force 
because it has broken down local units in the process of building 
larger ones. It has made possible great states by submerging small 
ones, and at the same time has threat^ened to disintegrate empires by 
dividing'then component parts. It has produced disastrous wars, but 
it has also enorinously enlarged the peace areas of the world. Again 
and again it will appear as this story unfolds; sometimes as an agent 
of good and sometimes as an agent of evil. . . 

Note oil Bibliography 

To sert^e those readers may want, more detailed information 
two types of bibliographies have been provided. First, there is a 
‘‘General Bibliography^’ at the end of . the book,^ listing works which 
cover relatively long historical periods. Second are the .short lists of 
books appended to each chapter'and dealing particularly with the 
material covered in that chapter. Since the intent is only to point 
the \vay for further,study the bibliographies are by hq means ex¬ 
haustive. Many of the books listed contain bibliographies which will, 
lead die seeker deeper into the field. For still more intensive study" 
use should'.be made of the historical journals and of such biblio¬ 
graphical aids as Dutcher, G. M., et alyA Guide to Historical Lk- 
(N. Y., 1931). 
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The %rerunmrs of European Civilization 


: A, The ptooters 

Just as children building foxts upon the seashore make use of the 
sand and stones about them, so do successive geherutions of men rear 
their civilizations from the inaterials, at, hand. Adding a bit here, dis¬ 
carding something there, they use their heritage to build wliat be¬ 
comes their legacy. Their handiwork ds never wholly'new riot wholly 
original. Rather it is a carrying over, a. modification and adaptation 
of the work of their predecessors. Historians express this fundamemai 
’ tiuth by such phrases as ‘‘the continuity of social development,” or 
, the stream of history”; and laymen give inaccurate expression to 
• the same thing by the trite half-truth, “History repeats itself.” His¬ 
tory does not actually repeat itself, akiiough many striking similari- 
ties^appeai, but each people does build its civilization upon the culture 
of its ancestors. The line of descent from the past to the present is 
often hard to trace in dentil, bur it is unbroken. Leadersh^^ in the 
civilization of the world has constantly shifted, but the elements of 
the civilizations have carried over front one group to another. Many 
attainnients in which the modern world takes pride ai'e only devel¬ 
opments of ancient discoveries. The art of writing; to mention only 
one instance, was invented by men xvho lived six thousand years ago, , 
, and the type which you are reading is an extension and refihemem 
of their work. 

^ 1 he transition from prelitcrary to literary history was made first 

tn the Africo-Arabian region of Europe, and for approximately three 
thousand years, advancing civilization centered in and around the 
three great troughs of this area.^ In these favored valleys, fertile soil 
and a sub-tropic climate made agriculture easy arid profitable; the 

sJcha^nurT^ and Euphrates Valley, the valley of the Nile, and the Red Sea, 
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^ence of copper, -irpn, and gold oreii mAde posj^ible the ^han^ 
front the s,tone to the iTi^ta} age; and nuraerdus wa^terv^^^ faeililtated 
commerce and travel. These abtmdant natural resotifces enabled 
some meii to <^ccumulate; e to abandon agriculture and 

so free tbemselves fix>m dependence ont tilling the land. This 

new freedom pennitted specialization in. trade* in handicrafts, in tl\e 
service of the ;state and of the g’ods, and, finally, In the arts. The 
standard of living rose and with it there grew an urban society, small 
but of, great importance for it became the leader in the advance of 
: ^civilization. 

A favorable environment was not, however, sufficient in itself 
to produce such progress. There had to be men of courage, adapta¬ 
bility, and initiative to take advantage of the bounties of nature, fhe 
peoples of the Near East, even at this early period, represented com¬ 
plex and indivisible race mixtures. To credit these early advances to; 
any one race is therefore incorrect, since ho pure race existed. From 
the north had Gotne a motley people whose odginal >stodc, already 
mixed with other races, was called Nordic or Teiitonic./fheir vari¬ 
ous languages, from which most important European languages de¬ 
veloped, are known as Indo-European. From the Near East itself 
had sprung another group, commonly called Semitic, whose stock 
was already so mixed as to defy further classification. In addition, 
there were in the Africo-Arahian region other groups, ineiixding the 
Sumerians in the Tigris and Euphrates Valley and the Badarians in 
the Linds along the Nile. 

From these various groups there developed m the course of years 
numerous civilizations, each owing much to its predecessors and to 
its contemporaries, but each also adding its peculiar contribution to 
the development of society as a whole. It is impossible hi a survey 
even to mention ail these cultures, let alone describe them, and we 
are therefore reduced to selecting a few from the maiiy^ The ones 
chOvSen must serve as the prototypes of all and the picture'piust. per¬ 
force, be a general one. It is not possible even to say which group 
first effected the transition to the literary period. Some scholars be^ 
iieve that the Nile Valley was the site of the earliest recorded civili¬ 
zation; others place it in the country which lies between the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers. The question is largely of academic interest, 
however, for in both places written records have been found which 
carry the story back about six thousand years. 

The first inhabitants of the Tigris and Euphrates Valley to leave 
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ATAP 1. I'HE CRADLE OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


n written record of their life were the Svimerians (circa 5000-2180), 
Apparently a mountain people with a high culture, they conquered 
rlie natives and upon that foundation built a new civilization. Some- 
time prior to 4000 they developed a system of writing, now called 
cuneiform, which remained in use for almost four thousand years. 
Another lasting achievement was their invention of a calendar and 
a system of chronology. They were now prepared to record their 
experiences and, hence, to build their present upon their past. They 
also developed wheeled vehicles and boats, thereby niaking trade on 
a larger .scale possible. After a very disastrous flood, which is prob¬ 
ably the one referred to in the story of Noah and the Ark, the Su¬ 
merians became city dw’cliers. Managed by officials who were both 
kings and high priests, their cities prospered and grew. Great ad¬ 
vances \^^ere made in agriculture, handicrafts, and trade. Eventually 
the Sumerians were s^ibmerged by one group of the peoples known 
ns Semites. These early conquerors insinuated themselves into the 
existent civilization and the mixed Sumerian and Semitic folk carried 

} Hereafter, area, meaning npproxinrarely, will be abbreviated as c. All dates in 
tbis chapter are B.t;, unless otliervvise indicated. 
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on much fis until they, in 

their tuni, were overrun b)^ ari()ther 
group to v/honi has been attaclieij: 
the name of Babylonians* 

These Babylpnians remained, in, 
power front approximately 2180 to 
1780, but their greatest' achieve¬ 
ments came in the reign of Ham¬ 
murabi (1947“ f 905)* The counrry 
remained prosperous and powertujl ' 
long after that, but' its Givilizatioii 
had become 'essentially static.T:lain- 
murabi and his times are knoym to 
us largely through ,a code of law. 
which he compiled from Sumer to 
and Semltici records and custcims 
and caused to be engraved upon a' 
sto.ne. The discovery of this siron^ 
in 1901 A,D. and of other written 
records later has given us a rehiarkr 
ably full picture of the civilization 
of early Bnbyfonia. A highly deVelr 
oped agriculture was the niainstay. 
of the economic system, but handir 
crafts and corninerce were both im- ' 
poitant. vSociety was on a class basis 
with legal distinctions drawn among 
nobles, commoners, and slayes. The 
form of governntent, adapted fronvl 
that of the Sumerians, remained 
monarchical, but the expansion of 
the kingdom into an empire neetiS-r 
skated the development of a bureau-" 
cracy, This expansion also made 
necessary a division of the royal: 
function, and a very powerful, very 
highly organij.ed priesthood which 
eventually overshadowed the civil 
ruler grew up. Like its Sunierian 
predecessor, the Babylonian religipn 
was panrlieistic* Since its chief aim 



C'ouri:ei!y oi the Syracuse University 
Library ' 

CODE. C. 2000 B.C. 

.This stele is of black basalt about 
eight feet high, with a bas-relief and 
namniurabi s Code of Laws, the old¬ 
est to come down to us, inscribed in 
cuneiform writing around the shaft, 
in over 3,600 linos. King Hammurabi 
is shown receiving rfic Code of Laws 
from the seated Sun God of Babylon, 
Maffiuk, recognized by the rays aris¬ 
ing from his shoulders. .\n Elamite 
conqueror removed this fromt the city 
of Sippar to Susa where it was dis¬ 
covered. Louvre, Paris. 
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^the winning of prosperity and long life, grc^t ■ cn]}>hasis 
Placed upon divination aiTid prophecy. These functions became the 
exclusive right ojf the priesthood and help to explain the steady growth 
of priestly power. Education was also largely in the liands of the 
priests ;who mught readiiig, writings and mathematks iii their teinple 
schools. The piiipose of education, like that of religion, wi‘^ largely 
utilitarian. The antlent Babyloniaas produced an extensive htcraturc 
which r£inged' from epic stories of creation and the flood through 
religious liturgies to histories of their by-gone kings. In the arts, 
Bahylontan talent was largely limited to engraving and to metal work, 
although some advance was made in sciilpturc. 

Meanwhile, a people in the valley of the Nile were likewise ad¬ 
vancing along the high road of progress; Modern scholars read this 
story from their still extant temples and tonibs \ykh their contents, 
and from the rolls of papyri ^ which have been preserved by the dry¬ 
ness of the soil and of the climate. Ancient Egypt; like its niodern 
successor, drew its sustenance from the Nile and from the sun. Life 
was possible only in the sections wh^re the anhually recurring inun¬ 
dations of the great river fertili/ed and watered the Spil Beyond 
those favored places thejand was, and is, a desert. The long sn'etch 
of Egyptian history fronr the appearance of primitive man to the 
first union of the peoples under one rule about 3400 is knowm as the 
j')redynastic era. During this period the greatest advance w^as made 
by the peoples resident on the delta of the Nile. Tliey developed a^ 
style of picture writing to which the Greeks, whc) mistakenly thought 
it was a priestly code, gave the name of hieroglyphic, or sacred 
carving. They also invented a calendar based upon Sothis, thp Dog- 
Star,’*^ and knowm as the Sothic calendar. Experts have ealculatcd that 
this way of measuring time was begun in 4241. The political unit 
of these people was the village or a group of villages whose ruler com¬ 
bined the functions of chieftain and priest. A series of wars united 
these first into two kingdoms and later into one. During the next 
two thousand years, six dynasties ruled in Egypt. Called by scholars 
J he Old Kingdom/’ this was the era of the building of the great 
pyramids whose \"cry shape seems to symbolize the government and 
society. At the apex was the king, owneV and absolute ruler of Egypt, 
cluef priest and demigod. Beneath him vam the great nobles who 
composed the upper strata of the highly centralized bureaucracy, 

I sort of, pa|;yer inade ftoHi the stalks of the papyrus xceels which grow along 
2 Now called Sirius. 
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DOUBIJi TF.MPLE AT KO^ 
OMBO. INTCRIOR. PTOL¬ 
EMAIC PERIOO. 

Begun by Ptolemy V and hiS 
son Pixilctiiy VI, the Temple at 
Kom Ombo was dedicated to 
Harocris, one of the loany forms 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the 
sun god, and to Sobk, crocodile 
go^. It is said to be the best of 
the very late period, though quite 
inferior to the products of the , 
Old Kingdom. This view shows 
the series of doorways leading 
from one small room to ariotlier 
ill the interior of the temple. 

An inscription m Greek reads: 
“In honor of King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister, the 
god-like Philometores and their 
children, the infantry, cavalry, 
and their troops stationed in the 
Ombite district (erected) this 
temple to Haroeris, the great god 
Apollo, and the gods worshiped 
with him in the same rentple, in 
consequence (?) of the good 
will or these gods to them/ 


and under them the scribes and professional administrators. The 
foundation of this great structure was the peasantry who tilled the 
hind, bore the burdens, and in literal truth supported their masters. 
The achievements of the men of the Old Kingdom were as great 
as or greater than those made in coritemporaiy Babylonia, Agricul¬ 
ture, trade, and industry were developed; the fundamentals of mathe¬ 
matics and science were mastered; art and architecture were ma¬ 
terially advanced; and in religion the ancient Egyptians had siupassed 
the Babylonians by developing an interest in the great problem of 
immortality. 

The second great period of Egyptian history, known as the age 
of the Middle Kingdom, began about 2000 with the reuniting of the 
country under the rule of the Pharaohs of Thebes. This short-lived 
revival* owed much of its prosperity to the extension of arable land 
by means of irrigation and drainage. The great nobles, whose revolt 
had ended the previous epoch, retained supreme local power, but 
recognized the suzerainty of the Pharaoh. This political unity had 
a religious counterpart in the fusion of many local gods into one 
great god, as, for example, Osiris who became the national god of 
the dead. Little progress was made in any of the arts except in the 
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jiilreing of jewels .and metals. Literature reached its classic age with 
fables and stories, some of which are familiar to ns in modified form. 

An invasion of a people from Asia Minor, called Hyksos by the 
Egyptians, ended the Middle Kingdom and prefaced the formation 
of the Egyptian Empire (1580-1150). This new ernpire was essen¬ 
tially a militajy state, ruled by the Pharaoh who became a .sort of 
king-general. The period was one of prosperity with agriculture 
remaining the backbone of the economic system but with a marked, 
expansion of trade which brought Gretc and Syria within the orbit 
of Egyptian culture, The greatness of the empire gradually declined 
before the steady advance in power of the priestly class. Eventually, 
the high priest of the chief god, Amon, became "king, and the cou- 
servarive priestly rule brought st.agnation to the civilization of Egypt. 
Its influence has lingered even to our own day, for Elcilenic, Hellen¬ 
istic, and Roman civilizations borrowed heavily from the achieve¬ 
ments of the land of the Nile. 

While this cycle of rise and fall was going on in Egypt, new 
peoples and new cultures, possibly E-uropean in origin, were mak¬ 
ing theirway from the north and east into Asia Minor and the arCa 
of the /Egean Sea. Ancient legends, partially confirmed by archeolo ¬ 
gical research within recent years, tell of wave after wave of in¬ 
vaders who appeared, conquered, and merged their stock and their 
customs with those of the conquered, and then were themselves sub¬ 
merged. Sometime about 3000 there began what scholars calTtbe 
Early Minoau Age. Melos was the center of a culture which stretched 
from the Cyclades to Cyprus, and from the site of ancient Troy 
to the coast of Greece. Copper was widely used along with the stone 
implements of the preceding Neolithic period. I'his was followed 
by the Middle Minoan Age (c. 2200-c. i6oo) w'hen bronze largely 
supplanted copper as the metal of civilization. Cnossus and Phsestus 
in Crete were the foci of this culture. During its six centuries of 
existence, linear script w'as developed from the earlier pictographs. 
Approximately in the middle of the .second millennium, Cnossus 
emerged as the ruler of most of the ^gean basin'and the Middle 
Minoan faded into the Late Minoan Age. The imperial palace at 
Cnossus has revealed to its modem excavators that its builders were 
sufficiently advanced to construct a four-storied structure equipped 
with bathrooms and plumbing, and beautifully adorned and deco¬ 
rated. Government was by a priest-king who was assisted by a 
bureaucracy, and the .society was apparently divided into a nobility, 
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middle class, and a peasantiy. 

wiinS: of course Impor- 
tant, 'buttlie Minoirns afso had many 
skilled handicrafts and'a wcll-devek 
trade which went, as far north 
' ’■ the-Bla^ck Sea. .Religion was.'pan-, 

but,probably the chie.f deity. 
’''V'|)}u ' '' was a mother-goddess. 

■' •' Iao Alinoan ■■cmlizat.te .^ begap',',. to 

liVl'i:'., .-•■ ' 500 , anJ a century 

S j faded before the • brilliance 

'! •’f Mycenean culture. This latter 
“ blending pf the Minoan with 
rtn w .%; f / i that imparted by .invaders, from the 

rl'/ ' north who ■ appeared in • the .i^lgcau 

i:egjQn;.,(P, 2000) ,• These newcomers 
slow.ly developed, their own centers, 
of civilization on the .tnainland, 
notably . at Mycenae, Tiryns, arid 
rTs, ^ Troy, They conqn^red the reigning 

Cotirtesy of Xlie Metrapohtau’M’useum h t* ' / . ■ \ i ^ 

of Art Miuoan emperor (c. 1400), and en- 

MTNOAK VVO.MAN WITH tered upon a brief spto of glory.’ 

CASKET Many of their northern custoins 

This .frcscA’ .shows a hubr^ the were retained, such as the building 

cIabof.nte cUscume of,the late ,vt: ^ 

civiHzacion, painted in a convention- ga )led houses, the WCarillg of a 

,ali/.ed style. Athens National M loose ganiient held together by a 

primitive safety pin (the fibula), 
and the worship of an Indo-European god called Zeus; but they 
adopted the Minoan social and political system, some of the religion, 
and many of the luxairies. A far-flung trade increased their weald 1 
and spread their aecomplishments froni Spain to the Black Sea. The 
high mark of their power was the Trojan War of the twelfth century, 
long fabled in the Homeric poems. That there was such a war is 
clear, but its causes are conjectural and-its story long since overlaid 
with myth and legend. Finally, in their turn, the iMyceneans were 
overwhelmed by the Dorian migrations, a conftiscd and mysterious 
population movement which apparently began in the northy^estem 
part of w^hat is now called the Balkans. 

The same centimes which witnessed the events of the Late Mi¬ 
noan and Mycenean periods saw also the rise and fall of another 
people ill Asia Alinor. The Hittites, an Indo-European group, sw’-ept 
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peninsula from the north iiboiit 2000 and established, them- 
i masters of the native .populations. Within six hundred years, 
they created a great eiiipiire which encompassed all of Asia Minor* 
Primarily herdsmen, their great gift to the wofid, surpriringly, was 
the .discovery of how to mine and use iron. The cbliapse of dieir 
I empire^ which ronglily coincided with the decay of Egypt add the 
submergence of the /Egean civilization, made way for anodier cycle 
of conquerors and Cultures. 

The fimt of these were the Phoenieiam who evolved their way 
of life from a blending of Egyptian and Babylonian elements. Re¬ 
membered chiefly because they developed the alphabet from which 
our own is descended, they w'ere also important aS the disseminators 
of their culture which they carried throughout the Mediterranean 
area in their trading operations. While the Pliceniciads were monopo¬ 
lizing the sea trade, a branch of the Semitic peoples,; the Animeans, 

. were dominating the inland trade from their capital in Damascus, 
They lost their empire CO the Assyrians in 732, but their language, 
which is called Aramaic, became and remained the universal tongue 
of the Levant until well after the beginning of the Christian era A 
During these same years another Semitic people, the Hebrews, after 
an adventure in Egypt which is familiar to most westerners, sue- 
ceeded in establishing a short-lived kingdom in the lands around 
Jerusalem. The most valuable gift of the FTebrews to the western 
world was the development of the great inanotheistic religion we 
call Judaism. Evolving from the worship of a tribal god, Jahweh 
(Jehovah), Judaism after much travail and many changes became 
a national religion. The concept of Jahweh broadened in the age of, 
the prophets until it was maintained that He was omnipotent and 
omnipresent, a God of Righteousness, supreme over all the world. 
Out of that liebraic belief and the code of morals which accom¬ 
panied it grew'” both Cluistianity and Mohammedanism. 

These three groups, Phoenician, Aramean, and Hebrew, were 
overshadowed in the ninth century by the rise of the Assyrian Em¬ 
pire which, before its fall iii the seventh century, .included nearly 
ail of the Near and Middle East. The great legacy of the Assyrians 
was their organization both of armies and of empires. Persian, Mace¬ 
donian, and Roman conquerors borrowed much from the Assyrian 
military tactics and imperial admiiiLstration. I heir empire, despite 
their active militarism, becameta great peace area where trade and 
industry flourished, and cities grew and prospered. 

^ It is highly probable that Jesus and his disciples ispohe- Aramaic. 
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^\ssym fell before the onslaught of a Semitic tribe called 
ans, vv^hose culture was distmcdy; Babylonian. In, their turn., 
the Chaldeans were forced to bow to yet other groups of con¬ 
querors, the Medes and Persians. The Persian Empire bulked large 
in the history of Greece but its cotUTihution to western develop-^ 
rnent was sslighc. Oth6r great gifts, notably Christianity and Mohain- 
rriedanism,were to come froni die East but not until the center of 
civilization had shifted first to Greece and later to Rome. 


B, Heu.enic politics and culture 

Borrowing heavily from past and contemporary cultures, and 
adding milch of their own, the mixed peoples who dw'elt in the 
Greek Peninsula developed a rich civilization during the first millen¬ 
nium. Heirs of the ,®geaii civilization, and in close touch with the 
Orient by reason of geography and trade, the Greeks built upon 
an Oriental foundation, but the culture they evolved differed from 
that of the ancient East. 

An important but not a decisive factor in Greek life was ,the 
geography of the peninsula. Small, mountainous, and poor in namral 
resources and arable soil, the land tended to drive the people to the 
sea. This tendency was accentuated by the deeply indented southern 
and eastern coasts^ the steady winds and fair weather of the eastern 
Mediterranean, and the numerous islands dotting the /Egean which 
served as way stations on the sea road to Asia Minor. The mountains, 
which make up four-fifths of the land area of the peninsula, effec¬ 
tively divided the people into small groups whicli were nor united 
inttil recent times. Indeed, properly speaking, there is no history of 
andenc Greece in the political sense, but only a history of the ancient 
Greeks. Tliey never overcame the handicaps of isolation imposed 
upon them by the mountain barriers. On tlic foothills of the moun¬ 
tains were gra2iing lands; in the tiny valleys and on the small plains 
was the very limited arable land. The ancient Greeks w'ere never 
self-riifficient in the matter of food, though they raised some grains, 
vegetables, fruit, and many olives. 

We know very little of the events of the Greek Middle Age 
(c. I200-C. 750) when the transition from the Mycenean to the 
Elellenic (Greek) civilization took place. During those years, peo¬ 
ples of unknowm but probably mixed origins invaded and conquered 
the lands of the iEgean area. Very slowly they assimilated some 
of the native culture, which was higher than their own, and built 
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new The but interesting picture which we 

have of.their society is derived mainly from iircheologicnl remains 
and front the two great epics, the lUaci md the Odyssey.'^ I'he gov-' 
erament was probably monarchical: with the kings claiming to rule 
by /divine favor but actually enjoying power because of personal 
superiority. Absolute in war, the king was limited in times of peace 
by a council and an assembly. Society was divided into edass^^^ rang¬ 
ing from noble to slave. Agriculture seems to have been the mainstay 
of life-with industry and trade slowly recovering from the shock 
of the invasioins. The Homeric gods were a sort of supermen, and 
the relations between man and his gods \vere simple and direct. Fam¬ 
ily life was strong, and the positibii of women, high. At some unde¬ 
termined ;^tage of this period there emerged a new political unit,, 
t(ie city-statCv or polh\ which became the center of Greek life.^ 

The origins of the are obscure. It seems probable that it 
was-the natural outgrowth of proximity and the recognition of the 
value of co-operation iii trade, defense, and life in general. In some 
instances, • this co-operation was voluntarily engaged in by srtiall 
ethnic units or by villages; in others, it was enjoined by the superior 
force of one group. Whatever the motives,and the processes, the 
city-state vva$ the nub of Greek and, later, Roman life. 

Hie typical polis was small with an area ranging from fifty to 
five hundred square miles and a citizen population of cpnsiderahiy 
less’than five thousand,?* Citizenship was strictly limited, usually on 
a basis of birch and landownership. Slaves were not citizens and aliens 
could become so only by a .special dispensation of the citizenry. To 
an extent approached only in contemporary totalitarian states, the 
' polis was the center of the life of its citizens, all of whom shared in 
its political activities to a degree varying with the t)q)e of govern¬ 
ment. The to use our modern terms, w^as both church and state, 
Tor it Avas held that the gods were best worshiped by serving the 
state. The economic life of the polis revoRed about its market place 
- and its social life was etmiched by the public performance of the 

^ Controversy is still rife about these poems, but many experts believe that they 
.arc a compound of ancient folk-songs ami legend and tiic writings of a poet named 
Homer who lived in the middle of tlie ninth century. The heroic events which they 
describe belong to the Mycenean rather rlvan the Helleaic period, but Horner 
apparently wove into the story a picture of society in his own time, 

2 'f'hc 'polis was not universal in Greece, but tlie' greatest advances in culture were 
niade where it appeared. Originally the Avoid meant a/forr.ified hiU but later 
'it came to mean a small sovereign state composed of a city arid its environs. 

^ Athens, exceptionally large at the height of her glory, controlled an area , 
(Attica) of al?prtr, 3,500 scjuke miles. Vhe male citizen population of Athens itself , 
was approximately 40,000 and the total population about 155,000, . , , ' v 
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and other forms of entertainment. I'hc adniinistration of th 
inied from democracy to tyrtinny but in all cases each little 
state demanded, and customarily enjoyed, absolute independence. 
This principle of freedom, became basic in Greek thought and coh: 
ored the whole civilization. To the Greeks, the-pr/fe was the literal 
limit of political development and for its glory they produced ,their 
works of art, architecrure and letters. , ‘ 

During the tw'o and a half centurie^^ Middle Age, 

the iEgean area slowly recovereefTrom the diblocadon of its cco-' 
nomic! lifeTaiised by the Dorian ipvasions: An increase in popuhr-' 
tioii baas all available lands to be brought under ciiitivacion and 
supplied vlabor, both Tree and .slave, for the gronnng industry and 
trade. During the eighth century the coining; of money w^as revived 
in Ionia, vVliicH led in the revival of industry and commerce, and 
the practice was .soon adopted in Corinth and .®gina, both of wdiich 
were also active in this eGononiic revival. The pressure of the, grow- 
iilg population for more land and naore food, the desire for markers 
arid raw materials, and polirieal unrest combined to produce an ex¬ 
pansion movement (c. 750-c. 55.0). T he various city-states planted 
colonie^s throughout the Mediterranean world from Gaul to the 
Black Sea region. Nearby colonies were largely dependent upon the 
mother city, distant ones were independent, biit all of them jealously 
guarded their ties with the parent p(S% and became the foci from 
which Hellenic, civilization was spread to other peoples. Especially 
unpo-ttant were the settleijlents in tl^e west which thus early brought 
Greek influences tp bear on,the O^sicent Roman state, Gonversely, 
these colonies enricEc^d Greek life through their contacts with other 
Cultures. . '' . \ ' .v'-V 

, It was also in this period, that many of the city-states went through 
a cycle of changes in government. The early monarchies tended to 
give way to aristocratic nile (c. 750) which, in turn, usually led to 
a tyranny (c, 650). Many of the early tyrants were able nders who 
put dovm internecine ^conflicts and restored domestic peace to the 
great advantage of their subjects. In;the end, they lost povver to, an 
oligarchy of wealth which slowly broadened into a timocracy ’ and 
then, usually, into a democracy. 

Sparta, which was not so much a state.as a riiilitary order, did not 
follow tliis whole cycle. During the eighth century, Sparta, which 
had early gained control 6f the kon mines of Messena, rose to a 
position of military siipremaGy and ' all of Diconia under' 

* A sMjce in which love of honor or glory is the ruling pbnciplc. 
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l.yontrol. The govemment of Sparta evolved into a military a|;i^ 
somewhat checked and limited by a strong magistracy, Tlie 
two co-kings, an institution which probably dated from the tribal 
age, gradually became less important than the assembly, which was 
composed of all men over thirty years old who served in the heavy 
infantry. The executive power came to be vested in a small group, 
elected by the assembly. There w^as also a senate which served as a 
supreme court. Citizenship was strictly limited to the landowning 
Spartans who served in. the army. Beneath them in power and in so- ‘ 
ciety were the freedmen, and the helots. The former, probably 
descendants of conquered natives, lived in autonomous towns of their 
own. Personally free but having no voice in Spartan affairs, they 
were the merchants and manufacturers of Laconia. There were sev- 
eral classes of freedmen who, although personally free, had no politi¬ 
cal rights. The helots were state serfs, kept in hand by the secret’ 
police, and used to till the land and to assist the army. The whole 
social system was geared to produce soldiers. Weak infants were al¬ 
lowed to die by exposure, boys and girls alike were harshly trained 
to become, respectively, soldiers and the mothers of soldiers. Young 
men lived in barracks under military discipline; only after the age of 
thirty did life become a little less rigorous. In the end, this rigid mil¬ 
itarism weakened the state by making its citizens fit only to fight. 

Sparta, during the later seventh and sixth centuries, became the 
leader of one of the leagues which were so prominent in ancient 
Greek history. The origin of these unions is obscure but they were 
v-ery old. Most of these were ostensibly religious in character and 
aim but actually they served the more secular purposes of trade, 
protection and power, Sparta headed the Peloponnesian League 
which by 500 included most of the Peloponnesian states. Each mem¬ 
ber sfate was bound to Sparta by treaty to furnish military aid in 
case of w^ar. The allies were free to govern themselves and a con¬ 
gress, in which all were represented, decided affairs affecting the 
League as a whole. 

Meanwhile in northern Greece, Athens, which sometime prior 
to the eighth century had united Attica under its control, was going 
through political changes. During the first half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury the king had been deprived of his power by the nobles and 
an aristocratic government with nine adininistrators at the head had 
been established. Gradually the aristocracy clvanged into an oligarchy 
and then into a timocracy of the heavy infantry. It was in this stage 
(c, 621) that Draco collected and codified the customary law, per- 
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adding something of his own. The Draconian Code, harsh and 
set^ere, strengthened the power of the state by-giving it authority to 
punish homicide and thus einabling it to stamp out the raging feuds. 

A quarter of a century later, a revolt of the masses, desperate 
because of their economic condition, resulted in the bestowal of abso¬ 
lute power on Solon (J94). His econontic reforms, among other 
things, canceled all debts and released the debt slaves; limited the 
amount of land which one man might own; established a'coinage 
system; and permitted the fonnation of corporatiOas, His political 
reforms included the extension of citizenship to skilled artisans; the 
establishment of a citizen assembly, a Council of Four- Hundred, and 
popular law courts on which any citizen niight sit; and the li.xing 
of property qualifications for office-holding. Solon’s reforms relieved 
but did not cure the ills of thp state, and factional Strife continued, 
restiking in 560 in the rise of a tyrant, PeisistratuS, who ruled until 
his death in 527. Flis two sous carried on until 510 when Hippias, 
the sole survivor, was ovenhrowm. The tyrants had served Athens 
well. The power of the nobility was broken; agriculture was suc- 
Gbssfully encouraged; trade and industry, fostered; and Athens pros- , 
ppred. Following a brief oligarchical rule (5to-5o8), the reforms of 
Cleisthenes gave Athens a moderate popular government. 

During the sixth century Greek independence was threatened by 
the imperial expansion of Persia, whose conquest of Lydia (546) 
brought the Asiatic Greeks under her control. As tlie fifth century 
began these Ionian cities revolted against the reigning Persian Em¬ 
peror, DariuS; (521-485). Despite Athenian aid, the revolt was 
crushed by 493 and the Persians, to avoid a repetition of the affair, 
made ready an attack upon the European Greeks. The epic of the 
Persian War (492-479) is too long to be told here even in outline. 
Athens and Sparta took the leadership in temporarily uniting the 
disparate Greek cities first in the Peloponnesian League and then in 
the Hellenic Congress. Persia was four times beaten back, and finally 
in 479 a Greek naval victory at .Mycalc brought the war to an,end. 
The outstanding leader of the struggle was the Athenian Themisto- 
cles, statesman, diplomat, and naval commander. Under him Athens 
made'herself a naval power and laid the foundations for an empire 
of her own. The Greek victory was a triumph of western over 
eastern ways, and by maintaining Greek independence, it made pos¬ 
sible the continuing development of the unique Greek culture. The 
war also resulted in a short, religious revival in Greece, which was 
reflected in. both arc and literature, and in marked progress toward 
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cracy ,in Athens. It also ga\T an impulse toward' unity aty^ 
luinion action/but as the clanger disapp-eared individualism aud dis- 
urdty returned. *, , " 

Following the Persian Wan Sparta made a vain effort to retain 
the leadership but Athens asserted lierself and assumed coiilinand of 
the sea. In 477, x\ristidcs, Athenian leader and rival of Themistocles, 
united the maritime Greeks by offensive-defensive alliances into the 
Delian CQnfcdcracy; Because of her naval suprtynacy, Atliens en¬ 
joyed the hegemony of this league almost from the first. The third 
great Athenian leader of the period, Cimon, showed the league’s 
power in 468 by defeatiitg the Phoenicians on land and sea and 
making Athens the ruler of the ,^gean. Gradually, the allies were, 
transformed into subjects and by the middle of the fifth century, 
the Delian Confederacy Jiad become the Atheniati Empire. While 
this was going on, the rivalry between Athens and Sparta had devel¬ 
oped into an open War which ended finally in 446 and 445 with the 
Thirty Years’ Peace.” Iii effea-, this divided Greece into a northern 
group iinder the hegemony of i\theiis, and a southern group under 
the hegemony of Sparta. 

Less dramatic than the wars were other changes that had taken 
place in Athens, resulting in the rise of the leaders mentioned above. 
From an agricultural area, Athens had slowly changed into a center 
of commerce and industry so that by the end “of the Persian 
.she was importing about two-thirds of her food. This ecoiuMnic 
transformation had been reflected in the rise of an urban proletariat, 
to use a currently familiar phrase, wTich challenged the rule of tlie 
landowning aristocracy. Themistocles, for example, was a member 
of this commercial and industrial class, while his political rivals, 
Aristicles and Cimon, were the leaders of the more conservative 
landlord and peasant groups, 'rime and change continued to increasd. 
the po^i^er of the urban party which successfully demamled the* 
democratization of government. Before peace had Teen made with 
Sparta, Athens had become a democracy and so, except for two 
brief interludes, it remained until 338. 

Easily the most outstanding leader of the new class and, indeed, 
the most famous statesman of Athenian history was Pericles, who 
dominated Athenian politics from 461 until his death in 429 and 
gave his name to the most brilliant period the city enjoyed. Austere, 
reserved, not at all a demagogic figure, Pericles was a great orator, " 
an able adniinistrator, and a very capable statesman. Fie it was who 
completed the establishment of the empire, won and held the con- 
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sea-borne trade in both east and west, and negotiated 
with Sparta. It was Pericles, too, who completed tlie W'ork of 
his ancestor, Clcisthenes, by making Athens a democracy. It was 
this same man w^ho guided the rebuilding and beautifying of his 
city> making it the great cultural center of the European world. 
Finally, Pericles was the first Athenian leader in the generation-long 
struggle Avith Sparta which began in 431. 

The fundamental cause of this Peloponnesian War was the fact 
that the Athenian Empire menaced the economic and political inde¬ 
pendence of the other Greek states, notably Sparta and Corinth. The 
war (431-404) between the greatest sea power and the greatest land 
power in Greece resulted finally in the victory of the latter. The 
cost of conflict was great: cities were captured and destroyed, Persia 
reasserted her power over Ionia, trade was ail but ruined, and civil 
strife completed the havoc of the intermural war. All Greece was 
weakened thereby and the days of its independence shortened,„ Athe¬ 
nian democracy wavS everywhere replaced by oligarchies on the 
Spartan model. In Athens itself, '‘Thirty Tyrants,^’ supported by 
Sparta, temporarily took over the rule of the; city and instituted a 
reign of terror wTich lasted until the populace drove them out and 
restored democracy in 403. Politically, Athens had failed cither to 
unite the Greeks or to preserve her own supremacy. More important 
by far were the artistic and intellectual conquests which long out¬ 
lived her empires. 

It is customary but not "wholly accurate to speak of the cultural 
attainments of this age as Atheiiian. Athens was the center and the 
leader of Greek artistry and intcllectualism, but it owed much to 
other cities, notably those of Asia Minor. At the same time, it must 
also be borne in mind that the artistic and intellectual accomplish- 
hients' of ancient Greece were the work of a comparatively small 
group. The inland city-states and the great majority of the people 
added little to the sum topal of cultural advance. The major share, 
but not all of the credit, belongs to the intelligentsia of Athens 
who excelled in art, architecture, literature, and thought. 

Simplicity and proportion, wliich imply moderation and restraint, 
naturalism, and a zest for life, were the cornerstones of Greek am 
Interested almost wholly in the present, humanists in the literal mean¬ 
ing of the word, the cultivated Greeks were possessed of a rare 
sense of beauty. Art was to them not a thing apart but an integral 
factor of their daily life, a means of glorifying their anthropomor¬ 
phic gods and of beautifying their beloved cities. Religion and civic 
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pride were their inspiration and their outlet. The greatest examples 
of their architecture were their temples and public buildings in which 
they combined the worship of the gods and the service of the state. 
Properly told, the story of Hellenic culture would emphasize its 
gradual growth, but limitations of time and space force concentra¬ 
tion upon its culmination. 

l^he public buildings of the classic period were small as judged 
by later standards, but they were marked by a grace and proportion 
which their many imitators have never surpassed. The typical temple 
was rectangular in form with numerous columns supporting the 
ridged roof. Three types of columns, distinguished by their size and 
by the style of their capitals, were developed. The earliest, the Doric, 
essentially sturdy and plain, and derived from Egyptian models, was 
best exemplified in the Athenian Parthenon, a temple to the goddess 
Athena erected in the^rAge of Pericles. The later Ionic, best used in 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the Corinthian, of which the 
finest example was the Choragic Adonument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
were more delicate and more ornate, showing the influence of Asia 
Minor. * 

Elellenic sculpture, by reason of its technical excellence and its 
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PARTHENON FRJEZE 

The annual procession is depicted in the frieze which ran around the temple, ot 
the top of the outer wall. This work was done in relief, in the Phidean style; ,some 
sections of this remain on the building. The figures shown here are from the wesrexa 
end and are in place. Much of the finest sculpture was taken to England; some went 
to the Louvre in Paris^ some to the Museum at Athens. 


coiTibination of vitality and dignity, has been an inspiration to later 
generations. Working primarily in marble and in bronze, the. greatbt 
of these ancient sculptors produced works Avhose beauty has endowed 
them \Vith an immortal appeal. The fine simplicity of the earlier 
works is gradually lost after Phidias, adviser to TPericleS and director 
of construction of the Parthenon, who combined the Hellenic inter¬ 
est in naturalism with a noble restraint. Myron and Lysippus pro¬ 
duced the greatest statues of athletes. Praxiteles was the master of the 
most highly-finished figures. 

Western literature began with the great ilomeric poems, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, which have been the models of epic poetry 
ever since the ninth century. I'he ancient Greeks also developed a 
lyric poetry^ whose greatest exponent was Sappho of Lesbos (c, 600). 
She has given her name both to a style of poetry and to a phase of 
abnormal psychology. Hellenic drama was an outgrowth of the reli¬ 
gious choruses common in ancient Greece. By slow degrees it lost 
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huTKself the spokesman of the poor ' CYRENE VENUS, 
and humble. By all odds die greatest 4 TEI CENTURY B.C. 

writer of comedy was AxLsrophancs Aphroditt Amdyonienc, found at 
(c 459-)»s). '.to» rollicking nidi- SS 

ciile made mock of the sham he saw eleziane, Rome, 
about him. The state, the ways of 

politicians, the ntw learning of Socrates, and the class consciousness 
of Euripides ail felt the sting of his audacious and often ribald wnt. 
The Frogs^ his most famous work, was a literary criticism of the 
tragic poet. 

The breadth of Greek literature and thought was further demon¬ 
strated by the historians, Elcrodotiis (c. 484-c. 425) and Thucydides 
(c. 460-395). Prior to the work of the former, history had been 
tj-cated as a part of genealogy and geography; after his time it was, 
recognized as a separate branch of literature. By modern standards, 
Herodotus was less an historian than he was an inquiring reporter. 
Credulous, but fair-minded, he made no effort to evaluate his ma¬ 
terial, but contented himself with retelling the stories he heard. 
Thucydides, in contrast, carefully sifted and weighed the evidence 
which his patient researches revealed, in an effort to arrive at the 
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ith. Ilis history of the Peloponnesian War, though it ignores the 
social and economic elements which loom so large to recent and 
contemporary historians, and despite his habit of putting his own 
words into the mouths of his characters, remains a model of historiog¬ 
raphy. Thucydides’ history was carried on by Xenophon (c. 430- 
: c. 350), though with markedly less accuracy. Xenophon, like Herod¬ 
otus, was more a journalist than' an historian, but his Anabasis, the 
record of an invasion of Mesopotamia in 401, Ls one of the most 
famous examples of military history. 

Oratory and rhetoric were also significant developments of tlel- 
lenic literature. Isocrates (436-338) was the greatest • teacher of 
rhetoric, and his methods and rules of style have greatly influenced 
later writers and orators. Most famous of the professional orators 
was Demosthenes (384~3^^)' '^ho in his best-known speeches, the 
Philippics, sought to rouse his countrymen against the Macedonian 
king. 

Hellenic philosophy, that is, the attempt to discover the basic 
tiuths and general causes of life by observation and coiitcfuplation, 
began long before the rise of Athens to a place of power, but it cul¬ 
minated in the work of later Athenians. Generations before the 
golden age of Athenian philosophy, Hellenic thinkers had pro¬ 
pounded both an atomic theory of matter and a belief that all the 
world was composed of four elements: earth, air, fire, and water. 
The latter was the more generally accepted and remained the basic 
hypothesis of physics and chemistry until the seventeenth century 
A.D. A notion of evolution, an interest in metaphysics, and a pervad¬ 
ing skepticism also appeared in this early period. Skepticism had 
its greatest exponents among a group of fifth-century philosophers 
and teachers who were called the Sophists. All that is known of this 
group has come from its opponents and is, therefore, likely to be 
colored by hostility. Their philosophy was utilitarian, and their cri¬ 
terion was the success of the individual. The greatest opponent of 
the Sophists w'as the skilled dialectician, Socrates (469-399). Pri¬ 
marily a seeker for the true, the noble, the just, and the pious,” 
Socrates was the founder of western ethics. His long and itseful life 
was abruptly ended by the Athenians who thought hhn a dangerous 
radical, but his teachings were carried on and developed by his'grcat- 
est pupil, Plato (428-347). 

Convinced that the world was knowable through the application 
of human reason, Plato insisted upon the necessity of complete intel¬ 
lectual freedom to inquire into and investigate causes. His goal was 
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j^nd his demand for freedom to seek it out lias been echoekj^ 
succeeding searchers. The central theme of Platonic philosophy 
was the assumption that existing objects were shadows of a uni¬ 
versal truth. A man, for example, was nothing but a shadowy ap¬ 
proximation of the universal ideal of man. The ideal we cannot see, 
but we may know it through its shadow. A concrete and historic 
illustration of this conception is offered in the tripartite relation of 
Platonic, Neo-Platonic, and early Christian philosophy. A group of 
Hellenistic philosophers, who earned themselves the name of Neo- 
Platonists, twisted the doctrines of Plato into a denial of the physical 
and a dependence upon faith as the only revealer of the truth. Many 
later philosophers accepted thi.s distortion as the work of Plato him¬ 
self and, therefore, derived their conception of Platonism not from 
its source but from its distorted shadow. 

Plato’s most important wmrk was his Republic^ an exposition of 
moral philosophy illustrated in the familiar terms of the state. The 
purpose of the book was to set foith the art of living best and most 
fully. To Plato the state and the individual were identical entities 
but the state was built on a larger scale and hence more easily inves¬ 
tigated. The best individual and the best state lived in accordance 
with the great'principles of justice, and the Republic seeks to set 
forth the criteria which must control an ideal life. Read in this scfi.se, 
the Repiblic becomes not a narrow treatise on the ideal stare but a 
guidebook to a happy life. 

Partly because of the fortunate preservation of miany of his works 
but chiefly because of the merit of his thought, Plato’s pupil, Aris¬ 
totle (384-322);ranks as one of the greatest of the few intellectual 
supermen of the human past. In the words of a later philosopher,^ 
Aristotle took all knowledge for his province, and there was no 
facet of nature or of man which he did not study. Reversing Plato’s 
hypothesis, Aristotle held that reality or truth existed only in the 
concrete from which abstract generalities might be inducted. In 
more specific terms, ArLstotle taught that only by studying many 
individual men might one arrive^ at an understanding of the general 
abstraction, man. The method based on this assumption is the direct 
progenitor of the methodology of modern .science. Briefly, it con¬ 
sisted first of a study of as many individual examples as possible, 
and then of the formulation of a general explanation based upon 
these observations. To prepare himself to work in political theoiy, 
for example, Aristotle first studied the constitutional <levelopment of 
1 Francis Bacon, 
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hundred utid fifn'*-eight Greek states. Only when that trcine 
ous task was completed did he attempt to expliiiu the nature and 
puq^osc of the state. Using such metliods, he gathered existing in-* 
-formation on fields ranging from astronomy to rhetoric, added to it 
his own observations and embodied the; whole in his conclusions. 

Aristotle maintained that everything had^four fundameiutal roots: 
,(i) the material of which it was made; (2) the class of things to 
•which it belonged; (3) the maker; and (4) the purpose for which it 
'was made. By the use of reason it was possible to discover these four 
fundamentals and, then, by the use of logic, to deduce the indi¬ 
vidual applicatiohs for any particular case. This theory of causation 
later fitted well into the Christian conception of God and the uni¬ 
verse, and the logical method made strong appeal to medieval theolo¬ 
gians, facts which go- far toward explaining the great popularity 
and strong influence of A^ristotle in the jMiddle Ages. 

Next to his logic, Aristotle’s most lasting contributions were his 
theories of ethics. Moderation was the keynote of his ethical code, 
a fact which emphasized his debt to the Hellenic civilization in gen¬ 
erals Happiness, he taught, came from a neat balance between, indul¬ 
gence pnd asceticLsrn, the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of 
social graces. 

Not all Athenians, as has been suggested, were artistic geniuses 
or intellectual giants. Their city was cosmopolitan, the achievements 
of their leaders, great; but it seems probable that the ave.rage man 
was ihore concerned with his individual problems than with the 
metaphysics of Aristotle. Beyond the city walls the peasantry lived 
in direct dependence upon the soil. Despite the primitive methods of 
agriculture, they enjoyed, during the Periclean Age, moderate prf)s- 
perity, The average holding was small; the largest estate of which 
v\a^ have record w'-as only sixty-four acres and that was apparently 
exceptional even among the landed aristocracy. Like peasants in all 
ages and climes, those of the Athenian plain were conser\''ative, acting 
as a brake upon the more radical urbanites. 

Within the city, the common people earned their living in many 
ways just as they do today. Some had farms outside the w^alls, some 
were engaged in personal service, some were engaged in manufaev 
turing or trade, some lived on public relief, and some just loafed. 
Industry was on a small scale, with much specialized division of 
labor. .It throve during the fifth century as did also Athens’ com- 
tiierce ^vhich in the days of the empire reached from Italy to the 
Black Sea. Industry and commerce supported not only many citl- 
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hut many aliens who came to Athens in some numbers to work 
and to trade. Citizenship was denied them save by 'special grant, bur' 
they freely participated in the e,conomic and soeial. life of the city. 
The lowest social class were the slaves, who numbered about one 
hundred thousand, and who were employed in domestic service, as 
skilled and unskilled labor in industry and trade, and to a very lim*^ 
ited extent in agriculture. 

Religion was polytheistic and cults were numerous. In addition 
to family gods, there were gods for different occupations and for dif¬ 
ferent classes. Many stare festivals were held honoring gods and god- 
deSvSes, herpes of the past, and noteworthy events. Mysteries, notably 
that of Elcusis, were popular, but th& polis itself was the real object 
of the citizen's devotion. It is noteworthy that Periclean Athens 
enjoyed a full religious tolerance, and that there w^as no large class 
of professional jpriests. 

Among the other features of Greek life, brief mention niav' be 
made of the games and conipctirions. These were largely connected 
with religious festivals and they ranged all the way from foot races 
to contests in music and poetry. Athletic meets of various kinds were 
popuhir, each city having its own; and four, the Olympic, the Py¬ 
thian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean, were on a national scale. The 
Olympic games, most famous of the four, were held .every four 
years at Olympia in Elis, The earliest recorded was in 776 but games 
were probably held before that. In time they became a quasi-religious, ,; 
quasksporting festival for all Greece. Truce was imposed during 
tliem and tliey soon developed into something like an alkGreek coii-^ 
fereiice wdtere diplomats and statesmen conferred. It seems hardly 
necessary, in view of our owni experience with national and interna¬ 
tional sports, to add that they also greatly stimulated trade and com¬ 
merce. 


'Pile reader will have noted that this discussion of Greek life and 
culture has carried the story beyond the fall of Athens. It is time 
now to return to political changes and tell the story of the transient 
ernpkes of Sparta, Thebes, and Macedon, 
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The brief period of Spartan and, later, Theban hegemony which 
followed the defeat of Athens (404) was filled with a sorry record 
of intrigues and wars, Sparta had no qualifications for leadership save 
her imcertain military supremacy, Persia, which had aided Sparta 
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i^he Peloponnesian War, continued to meddle in Greek affairs, 
playing one state off against the other to weaken them all and so 
maintain a balance of power. Inter-city rivalries sprang up, engen¬ 
dered by dislilce for Spartan rule, Persian interference, or local ambi¬ 
tions. Mercenary armies of unstable loyalties replaced the citizen 
levies, further complicating the already confused situation. 

Several attempts to unify the Greek peoples under various lead¬ 
erships failed dismally. Finally, there was an economic depression 
after the war due to the spoliation of the fields and vineyards, the 
injury done to trade by the ruin of the Atheniati Empire, and the 
costs of warfare. 

The first few years of Spartan domination revealed the pattern 
of the years to come. Oppression, revolts, intrigues, and sudden death 
all made their appearance. In every conquered city, Sparta estab¬ 
lished an oligarchic rule supported by military force. It has already 
been related that Athens, within a year, rose in revolt and overthrew 
the Thirty Tyrants. Other cities followed suit. In Sparta itself, the 
brilliant and ambitious JLysander intrigued to make himself king but 
was foiled by the magistrates and by his protege, Agesikus, who 
became his rival. Meanwhile a rather curious incident involved Sparta 
in a war with Persia. 

The Persian prince, Cyrus, enlisted some thirteen thousand Greek 
mercenaries in an effort to dislodge his brother, King Artaxerxes II, 
from the throne. In 401 Cyrus led his army into Mesopotamia, en¬ 
gaged and defeated the royal forces in battle, but lost his life in the 
process. Left leaderless by the death of Cyrus and of their own Spar¬ 
tan general, the surviving ten thousand Greeks organized themselves 
into a, polk without any city, chose leaders and under them made 
an epic march from the heart of Persia to the Black Sea.^ Because 
Sparta had supported the' rebellion Persia made war upon her. Agesi- 
laus led a Spartan army to Asia Minor and had freedhiiost of the 
Hellenic cities there from Pemian control when the formation of 
an anti-Spartan league, including Athens, Corinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, called him home. The Corinthian War (395-387) between 
Sparta and the League gave Artaxerxes an excellent chance to play 
one group off against the other, Support of the allies strengthened 
iVthens and so weakened Sparta that she was forced to restore to 
Persia the Asiatic cities. Then, by withholding aid from the League, 
he brought its collapse and was able to impose upon the Greeks the 

1 The story of this was recorded by the Greek historian. Xenophon, who was one 
of the chosen leaders, in his A?2abms. 
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fs Peace” (387-386), which mined the budding leagues o| 
and Thebes and made Sparta a sort of policeman to enforce 
its terms. For the next decade Sparta used its power more brutally 
than tjefore to establish its liegemony. Mantinea was destroyed, the 
Theban citadel taken and held, an Olyntlnan League defeated, and 
Sparta, under Agesilairs, had all Greece at her feet. 

But the days of Spartan glory were numbered. Thebes in 379- 
378 threw off the Spartan yoke and joined by Athens went to. war 
with her erstwhile conqueror. Athens, having recovered some of her 
trade and prosperity, attracted allies to her to form the Second 
Athenian Confederacy (37S-377). The war, broken by a brief pevice 
in 374, lasted until 371 when Athens took the lead in calling a gen¬ 
eral peace conference. It was proposed that Athens, champion of 
the democratic cities, and Sparta, champion of the oligarchies, should 
abstain from all intervention in the affairs of the smaller states. Each 
state was to be independent and free to go its own way. All states 
were to disarm and if any one broke the peace, all the others might 
unite against it. This ingenions scheme came to grief on the rock of 
Theban ambition, Thebes, recognizing that such a peace would de¬ 
prive her of control of her allies, refused to sign. Sparta attempted 
to force her to do so, but the Thebans led by their very able general, 
Epaminondas, crushed the Spartan army, ended the Spartan hegem¬ 
ony, and blasted the hopes of peace and union (371). 

The Theban leadership of Greece lasted less than a decade and its 
record, like that of Sparta, was an unhappy one of war and intrigue. 
An invasion of Laconia, the formation of a dependent Arcadian 
League, and the acceptance of aid from Persia were the high spots of 
its development. Finally an anti-Theban coalition, which included 
Athens and Sparta, was formed, and an indecisive battle in which 
Epaminondas was killed put an end to the Theban hegemony (362), 
Athens, meanwhile, in again seeking to transform the Confederacy 
into an empire, had provoked an insurrection which cost her both 
empire and confederacy. Nor Athens, nor Sparta, nor Thebes had 
l)een able to unite the Greeks or to maintain peace. Instead they had 
so weakened themselves that they fell a comparatively easy prey to 
a ne\v power winch had risen in the north. 

The ancient but disunited kingdom of Macedonia had long been 
within the orbit of Greek power and culture, but internal strife and 
w^eakness had prevented its playing any major role until, the middle 
of the fourth centllr}^ In 359, Philip, wiio as a hostage at 'Ehebes in 
his youth had learned Greek Avays and Greek wreaknesses, became 
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set hiiTiself the task of imifyhig and organizing the kingclonj^ 
j^a^essfnl in this, he turned to the sadsfacrion of his life’s ambition: 
fhe unification of the Greek states under his control. Gold for bribes 
and men for fighting gave him the wherewithal; intranniral jt^alousies 
and intrigues, and intermural wars gave him the opportunity to 
achieve his aim. T. he greatest obstacle in his path was iVthons and 
against her he opened war in 357- 

It was an unequal struggle, I'he early part of the fourth century 
had seen a remarkable recovery in the city of Athena. Agriculture 
revived partially, trade completely, and prosperity returned. A system 
of bahking, developed by the rnoney-changens, greatly furthered 
commerce and Athenian ships again carried her goods throughout the 
area. But there were serious weaknesses within the state. Prices rose 
faster than wages and the government was forced to undertake poor 
relief on an ever-increasing scale. This, plus the expenses of the con¬ 
stant wars, caused a steady rise in taxes and drained the resources of 
the state. ITe disastrous effort to erect another empire also weakened 
Athens and made it leSsS of a match for Macedonia. Finally, the 
Athenians, despite the heroic efforts of the oi'ator, Demosthenes, were 
slow to recognize the gravity of tlie situation. Not until Philip had 
subdued the’Olynthian League (349) and destroyed Phpeis (346) did 
the Athenians realize how gravely they were meniiced. liieii they 
made an hypocritical peace with the Macedonian but shortly there¬ 
after broke it, and formed a league against him. The Greeks fought 
half-heartedly at best and so matters dragged until, in 33a, Philip 
decisively defeated them. Following the peace, Philip organized an 
Hellenic League which united the Greeks, but under the lead of an 
alien. By terms of the agreement, the various states were autonomous 
and independent but bound to support Philip and his heirs on demand. 
Before he could turn the League against Persia, as he intended to do, 
Philip died (337) and his crown paskd to his son Alexander, long 
called the Great (337-3x3). 

The accession of Alexander is customarily made the dividing line 
between the Helleniojand the Hel^nistic Ages. The name of the 
latter, Hellenistic, or dreek-like, is a blue to its characteristics- Alex- 
. ander, as will shortly be told,' llaving put down, the rebellions in 
Greece which greeted his assumption of uhe crown, led'his armies 
into ri$e Near and Middle East. Many of his soldiers were Qreek, 
and, moreover, in the wake of the troops came Greek traders and 
canip-foiiowmrs. Tlicse- people carried with them the customs, the 
traditions,.in short, the culture of their homes. Slowly this imported 
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ciilturfi blended witli the tivniz^cions the Orient to pro¬ 
duce A new type/The developrnent oif a new language illustrates this 
jirocess of fusion. The Greek traders settled in the lands opened to 
them by the Alexandrian conquests, and the pursuit of their business 
brought them into contact Witih non-Greek peoples. For commercial 
reasons, if for no other, the development of a common tongue was 
necessary. Accordingly a so.r^ of merger gradually took place and a 
language, predominantly Greek but modified by other tongues. Was 
born. To it and to the mixed culture it symbolized has been attached 
the descriptive title, FM 

Alexander’s career was as spectacular and as transient as. chat of a 
modem American movie .star. Only twenty years old when he became 
king, he conquered the eastern Mediterranean world before his death 
'at the age of thirty-four. His opening campaign in 334 gave him con¬ 
trol of Anatolia and the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and then in rapid 
succession he conquered Syria, Egypt, and the Persian Empire. Un¬ 
sated, he pressed on to the Caspian Sea and then south across the 
Indus River into India. His troops w'ould go no further so he returned 
to Babylon and sought to organize his empire. Himself he made the 
god-kiiig of his conquered peoples, thus definitely introducing into 
the Greek world the ancient political concept of a divinely ordained 
king. The task of unification was hardly begun, however, when 
Alexander died, dreaming of more conquests to be made in the west 
against the developed power of Carthage and the infant Republic 
of Rom^. 

His death was the signal for a mad scramble for power which 
lasted over fifty years. Fortunately, neither that chaotic struggle nor 
the details of the history of the many states thereafter concern us. 
It will suffice our purpose merely to suggest the political develop¬ 
ments of the century and a half following Alexander and then to 
concentrate our attention on the society and culture of the Hellenistic 
Age which contributed so much to western civilization. 

Broadly speaking the Alexandrine Empire finally dissolved Itself 
into three parts; Macedonia, which exercised considerable con¬ 
trol over Grfeece; Egypt, ruled by Ptolemy and his successors; and 
Seleucid Asia, composed of Syria, Mesopotamia, and, after 281, such 
other parts of Asia Minor as were not absorbed by Celtic invaders 
01 by independent kingdoms; Among these latter, Pergamum, center 
of wealth and culture, may be mentioned. In the Greek peninsula, 
Athens retained considerable liberties until 'she unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to revolt agfinst Macedort in 323. That cost the Athenians 
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■heir liberty and their democracy, and the city gradually cle- 
. Sparta likewise suifered.a decay which ciilminated in> it§ utter 
ruin. More powerful w'ere the \/EioliatL and , Achaean Leagues, both 
of them M^xll-organized’federations of independent city-states. The 
former, in time, allied with Macedonia to control all of northern 
Greece; the Hitter, temporarily, ruled the northern Peloponnesus but 
siUTcndered k to Macedonia in the middle of the third century. The 
island states of Rhodes and Delos were unique among the Greeks both 
in their independence and their prosperity. 1 hroughout the many 
wars both remained neutral and profited from the seaborne trade, 
Delos became a haven for traders and artisans from the whole iEgean 
area and reaped a rich rew'ard for hetv hospitality in the coriimerce 
and industry they brought her. Finally, to round off the story, both 
the Greek states and their Macedoniaix conqueror fell before the 
power of an expanding Rome which also swallowed up Egypt and 
Asia Minor. The kingdom of Philip and Alexander was reduced to a 
province in 146 and in that same year the independence of the Greeks 
came to an end. 

The Hellenistic Age* was one of commercial as well as political 
expansion. New goods were introduced and the quantity of others 
increased. From the East came spices, silks, gold, and incense; from 
Africa, ivory, woods, and leather goods; Spain and Maccdon, miles 
apart, produced silver; Cyprus supplied copper; and the Black Sea 
region and Egypt fed the world with their grains. At liens lost its 
commercial pre-eminence to Delos and Rhodes^ to Antioch, anci to 
Alexandria, city of the conqueror. The Ptolemies traded by canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea and, via the merchants of Arabia; with 
India. In the west, Syracuse, lusty descendant of an ancient , Greek 
colony, prospered and contended with the rich and powerful Car¬ 
thage for trade. New' cities appeared, gre\v, and flourished. Industry, 
on a larger scale than in the days of Athens, kept pace with trade. 
Specialization became regional, Pergamum, for example, specializing 
in parchment, and Egypt in linen textiles. Business and financial meth¬ 
ods likewise developed and banking services grew to include sucli 
things as checks, letters of credit, loans, and deposits. It w^as an era of 
great w^ealth, but it was also a time of great poverty. Serf and slave 
coexisted with millionaires. The distribution system was faulty and 
many starved while a few gorged. Social revolution w^as a constant 
threat and an occasional happening. But wealth produced, as it had 
before and has since, a high type of artistry and an interesting culture. 

Architecture, art, letters, and all the forms of intellectual activity 
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e ffelicnistic period reflect the newer cosmopolitan and secii 
Ciry^planning became a skillfully executed art, and buildings 
devoted to civic as distinct from religious needs made their appear-* 

’ ance. Theaters, stadia, basilicte, libraries, and gymnasia (schools) w ere 
built in a style more ornate and lavish than in the Hellenic period. 
Tlie increasing pantheism was mirrored in the construction of huge 
altars, decorated with bas-reliefs and other sculptures. Sculpture be¬ 
came more realistic, more dramatic and emotional. The Laocoanj the 
figures of an old man and his sons being cnished by a huge snake; 
and the Dying Gml^ oi wTich we have only a copy, are excellent 
.examples of this new style. Aphrodites iii great number, the best- 
known being the Aphrodite of Melos^ exhibited an erotic quality 
W'hich was new; and the studied elegance of the Apollo Belvedere also 
marked a departure. Other statues, such as the portrait studies of 
D&mosthenes and Sophocles^ or the figure called The: Old Woman, 
give evidence of an attempt at naturalism, Painting also demonstrated , 
a greater naturalism and realism and an excellent use of colors and 
handling of line, but most of the work of the Plelienistic painters, like 
that of their Hellenic predecessors, has been lost. 

In scholarship and in letters the Hellenistic Age had the tremen¬ 
dous advantage of being able to build upon the work of an earlier day. 
P^xtensive and excellent libraries, notably at Alexandria and Perga- 
miim, presen^'ed and made available most of the works of Hcllenie 
scholars and lilerati. Drama fiourislied, indeed the' other arts often 
reflected the influence of the theater. Comedy was noteworthy with 
Menander (c. 341-290), whose popularity lasted into the days of the 
Roman Empire, as the leading playwright. Poets experimented with 
all kinds of verse, most successfully perhaps with die idyllic form 
which was best mastered by Theocritus of Syracuse whom Virgil 
later imitated. Prose writing was also prolific with rhetoric the doiii- 
inant criterion and aim. To this period belongs the ivork of the his¬ 
torian Polybius (d. 117). His style was dull, but his conception , of 
the breadth of history, his well-developed theory of causation, and, 
above all, his devotion to the troth stamped him as one of the im¬ 
mortal masters of the craft. 

The attainment of happiness became the goal of the philosophers 
of the Hellenistic Age. Diff^|ring as to the meaning of happiness and 
tlie method of attaining it, they were united only in searching for it. 

In addition to the Neo-Platonists, who put their trust in the mystic, 
revelation of faith, the most important schools of thought wete the 
Epicurean, the Cynic, and the Stoic. The first of these vvas mecha- 
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denying the power of thy gods to aid or injure Iiiimun beings 
even tf thtiy. willed do' so. To the Epicureans; happiness meant the 
avoidance bf all physical and mental pain by an escape into the dream 
world of the mind. The Cynics taught that whatever is, is right and 
that to attain happiness one niust accept whatever comes, Theit 
message of passive endurance appealed most to the poor whose very 
poverty condemned them to accept it. From this negativism the Stoics 
developed a very different philosophy.^ and one from Christi¬ 

anity drew many of its tenets. Happiness, according to Stoic diought, 
was to be attained by living in accord with the divine law t^diich 
ruled the universe. All living things, God-creared, Carried within 
themselves a spark of the divine which made them kin. Each, man, 
therefore, owed it to his brother-men and to the great super-state of 
which all were members to play the part assigned him cheerfully and 
with gooi^ grace. Overcoming and ignoring his physical weakness, the 
wise man must seek tb learn the universal law and to abide it. The 
potential breadth of the Stoic appeal was dramatically demonstrated 
by the fact that the two most famous Stoics wxre the Roman Em¬ 
peror, Marcus Aurelias, and the crippled slave, Epictetus. Stoicism 
was, however, an intellectual creed which failed to answer the needs 
of the masses and it was never popular. 

The Hellenistic x 4 ge saw also miiny and impressive achievements 
in science but their influence remained cbmparatiYely small for nian)^' 
years. Euclidean geometry and trigonometry were developed; the 
rotation of the earth upon its axis was suspectcci, and there was a hazy 
notion of the solar system; the law of floating bodies, the principle of 
the pulley and of the lever, were discovered; a beginning was made 
in descriptive biology and medicine, and marked progress in geogra¬ 
phy. Failure to make practical application of these and other advances 
made science a sort of plaything and strictly inhibited its influence; 

The significance of the Hellenistic culture lay in its relation to 
I^ome. Already influenced by Hellenic civilization, Rome found the 
Hellenistic more cosmopolitan and more appealing, and adapted much 
of it. Years later Rome spread her version over the west. Aloreover, 
remnants of Hellenistic culture lingered in the East. From Constan¬ 
tinople many of them were carried into ancient Muscovy, becoming 
part of the heritage of Russia. The Arab conquerors of the seventh 
century (a.d.) also modified and adopted Flellenistic elements and 
bore them across Africa into Spain, whence they later filtered into 
Europe. More direct contacts between Europe and Flellenic and Hel- 
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fenistiG cultures were made daring the twelfth century (a,i>.) revival 
of learning and the later Renaissance. In both these periods, the dis¬ 
covery and translation of "original Greek documents into western 
tongues made the learning of the ancient scholars available to the new, 
and increased the debt of western society to the ancient world. 


Courtesy of The MetropoHtati Museum of Ai*t 

EXECIAS’ CYLIX 

Dionysus, the god of wine and fraitfulness, sails the sea in a 
Greek and Phtenician design. 
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Jloman and Barbarian’ 


A. The westward march of civilizatipn 

From earliest recorded times to the comparatively recent era, civ¬ 
ilization has seemed to move consistently westward. The ancient 
peoples of the Nile, , the Tigris, and the Euphrates Valleys gave way 
before the advancing fortunes of the /Egenns, though not until their 
great culturai%’chievements had left an indelible imprint lipon the 
latter. From thi^s source, the Greeks, in turn, built their civilization; 
and this, modified and adapted in the Hellenistic Age, was spread 
abroad by the conquests of Alexander the Great. The Romans bor¬ 
rowed heavily from both these cultures, molded and reshaped them 
in their own way, and then imparted them to the barbarian invaders 
who overran the Empire, The resulting fusion of Roman and bar-- 
barian elements laid the basis for wliat we call European civilization, 
Jn turn, this was carried beyond the seas, to Africa, the New World, 
and the Far East, never wliolly displacing the indigenous, but blend¬ 
ing and amalgamating with it to evolve a new culture. This process 
has-been in continuous operation, but since the sixteenth century and 
even more especially since the nineteenth century it has advanced 
with almost breathless speed. European cWilization has now become 
the dominant element of world civilization, still marching on toward 
new conquests and new adaptations. Its far-flung victories have 
brought an end, however, to its consistent westerly march. At one 
and the same time it springs from Europe, from the Americas, from 
farthest Asia, moving out and into societies which still are "‘back¬ 
ward.’' 

The foundations of this “western” or “European” culture were 
laid by the ancient civilizations of the eastern Mediterranean, but 
more especially by the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman peoples, 
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iniiltrationS'of bai’bariaa^ with other advanced but 

different cultures, the inventive genius of successive generations, of 
men, have modified and reshaped it, but the basic elements remain. 
To the Greco-Roman era can be traced directly die beginnings of 
western philosopliy, western science, western law, western religion, 
western art, and wcjstern government. The ideal of freedom and 
tolerance, the secular view of life, interest in formal education, to 
mention only a'few, are direct heritages of Greece; the belief that the 
State is the fountain of justice and the guardian of individual libeity, 
the elusive quest for a world-state, the recurring confidence in the 
/‘civilizing” power of the sword, are some of the more important 
heritages of Rome. It is all too easy to overlook these; so deeply 
imbedded are they in our habits of thought that we often think they 
ought to be the possession of all men. 

Each generation only appears to create its own world. In reality, 
it adopts more than it invents. The course of social development .is 
like an endless chain, continuous and unbroken. The problems of 
contemporary Europe are only in part the outgrowth of recent events, 
which always seem more important than they actually are because of 
our nearness to them; in greater measure, they are the consequence of 
influences accumulating through centuries. To know these better, to 
understand ourselves more clea.rly, it is necessary to follow through 
the whole stream of human affairs. For Europe, this means to trace 
the gradual evolution of European society from the Roman epoch, 
in which it first took recognizable shape. 


B. The roman melting pot 

As Hellenistic civilization marched along the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board it provided a powerful stimulus for the political and cultural 
development of an Italian people known as Romans. Of obscure 
origins, which rime and man have wrapped with mythical legend, 
but probably an admixture of many peoples, the earliest Romans 
appear to have occupied the hills of Latkm in the twelfth century 
B.c. The rich and fertile volcanic soil was fitted to their pastoral and 
agricultural life, but it was also their chief source of danger for it 
attracted a variety of other wandering peoples who were ready to 
fight for land and a livelihood. By these neighboring ti;ibes, and espe¬ 
cially by the Etruscans', a warlilce people of .^gean extraction who 
occupied Etruria to the north, Rome was more than once overrun 
but never extinguished. Adopting much of the culture of their ene- 
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and adapting themselves with remarkable facility to each ne 
^,*tSation, the Romans managed nor only to defend themselves but also 
to develop into a flourishing community. By the sixth century b.c., 
Rome was considerably enlarged and strengthened, and important 
enough in trade to win from Carthage a commercial treaty. 

During this early period, the social and political structure which 
was eveimially to dominate the entire western world gradually took 
shape. The earliest unit of social life was the patriarchal family, which 
w^as also the starting point of government. The wealthier and more 
powerful landed families were alone capable of fulfilling social and 
religious obligations, and their leaders, known as p^tYicicivs^ became 
the ruling citizens. All others w^ere plehes or pkbekns^ I-Iead of the 
state was an elective king, empowered to command the citizens and 
consult the gods. A Senate, chosen from among the patricmis, advised 
with him and took the leading role in nominating his successor, al¬ 
though his election depended upon the will of an Assembly in wdiich 
piebeims were also represented. Despite changing customs and pur¬ 
poseful transformations, such representative institutions as the Senate 
and the Assembly continued to exert prominent influence throughout 
the long history of Rome. ’ 

.The kingship, however, disappeared under circumstances which 
are largely obscure during a time of struggles with neighboring peo¬ 
ples aboiit the fifth century b.c. The king s power passed to two 
generals, loiown lIs consuls, w^ho could checkmate each other and who 
were annually elected by the populace. Under this form of “republi¬ 
can” organization, Rome conquered the w^orld by a series of piece¬ 
meal subjections of immediate neighbors. Theoretically defensive, the 
wars of the republic were induced by greed for land and dictated 
chiefly by geograpluc circumstances. 1 he Italian peninsula is divided 
into four principal regions: the southeast and Sicily, which were oc¬ 
cupied by Hellenic peoples; the northeastern coast; the valley of the 
Po, whicli troubled the Romans because of the barbarians who filtered 
through it; and, finally, the western coast of Etruria, Latium, and 
Campatiia, of which the central portion was dominated by Rome. 
Gradually the republic absorbed all of this western part and then 
advancing continually northward, southward, and eastward occupied 
the whole of continental Italy, including the Greek settlements, by 
272 B.c. 

Southern conquests brought the Romans into conflict with Car¬ 
thage, die dominant power of the West. A rich and powerful state, 

1 Roughly, plebeim means the filling or tlie mass. 
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^ ing what is now Tunis, Carthage regarded Rome as a potential 
iterranean rival who must be immediately subdued. Disputes 
over Sicily and the neighboring islands of Corsica and Sardinia pro¬ 
vided the excuse for war which broke •out in 264 b.c. and lasted, 
with periodic intermissions, until 146 b.c. Known as the Punic Wars, 
this contest was an exhausting fight to the finish, marked by the bril¬ 
liant militaiy exploits of the Carthaginian, Hannibal, and the stub¬ 
born perseverance of the Romans, Carthage eventually succuinbed 
but not until she had done Rome and its institutions grave damage. 

Meanwhile, the Roman republic had been drawn into the troubled 
East. A dispute over Egyptian possessions in the iEgcan area brought 
the Romans into open conflict with Philip V of Macedon (203 b.c.) . 
After two wars, the Macedonian was worsted (197 b.c.) and was 
compelled to relinquish his claims to Greece, the ^gean islands, and 
Illyricum. An attempt some thiity years later by Philip’s son, Perseus, 
to recover these losses failed, but it offered Rome the excuse for 
further consolidating its position in the eastern Mediterranean, By 
130 B.c. the whole Mediterranean basin had been brought under 
Rome’s sway. Carthage had been humbled and in the process muQii 
of Spain and Gaul had been subdued. The whole of the disunited 
East had collapsed at Rome’s advance. The great empire which the 
republic had thus won was not a closely knit unit but a loose federa¬ 
tion of colonies, provinces, and allies bound to Rome but enjoying 
extensive privileges of local autonomy. 

In the process of winning an empire, Roman life and government 
were completely transformed. The class of small landholders, impov¬ 
erished by the ravages of war and the mounting demands of govern¬ 
ment finance, and further victimbeed by the use of numerous captives 
as slaves, flocked to the cities, thereby swelling the already large and 
restless body of the proletariat. The great landed aristocracy profited 
by these circumstances to enlarge their estates and, at the same time, 
as a ruling caste, exploited the wealth of the new provinces. A middle 
class (equites) which grew up with commercial expansion in the 
Mediterranean soon vied with the aristocracy in wealth and prestige. 
Conflict between these latter and between them and the proletariat 
provoked widespread social unrest and a revolution in government. 

During the period of expansion the Senate, dominated by the 
landed aristocracy, reached the zenith of its power and even assumed 
command of military affairs. Xhe empire which it conquered, it could 
not administer. It was divided by greed over the spoils, blind to the 
needs of the mass of the people, and obstinate in its determination to 
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■^iserve a monopol)?* of privilege. Becoming increasingly incom¬ 
petent, the Senate slowly but surely reiinquished its powers to dema¬ 
gogues, won Id-be reformers, and strong men. After a century of 
political conflict and civil wars, marked by the most partisan strife, 
the authority of government M^as concentrated in the hands of Julius 
Caesar in 49 b.c. A man of extraordinary talents, although vain and 
unscrupulous, Caesar arrogated to himself the functions of the consuls, 
exercised control over the machiner)" of religion, and assumed the 
right of appointing magistrates and provincial adininlstrators. After 
his assassination (44 b.c.) by jealous malcontents, there Gnsiied an¬ 
other period of turmoil in which the Senate, vainly trying to recover 
its prestige, was made the victim of a three-sided contest for power 
among Antony, Lepidus, and Octavilis. The latter, Csesar’s grand¬ 
nephew, emerged victorious and, as Augustus Caesar (31 B.C;“r4 
A.D.) proceeded forthwith to lay the basi^ of monarchical govern¬ 
ment. 

Although scrupulously careful to preserve the fiction of republi¬ 
canism, Augustus actually ruled with dictatorial authority. By exei- 
qjtsing the powers of the consuls and tribunes, he enjoyed complete 
control over the civil administration. He was invested with extensive 
proconsular authority which enabled him to govern provinces where 
an army of occupation was required. As princeps (first: citizen), he 
was consulted first on all matters of policy and on all problems of 
legislation; as imperator (victoxiom general), he was given imlimited 
control oyer the army; finally, as pontifex ?mxhmis (high priest), he 
dominated religious affairs. In theory, ail of these powers were de¬ 
pendent upon the will of the people whose great deliberative body, 
the Senate, had bestowed them, but in practice the Senate was com¬ 
pletely subservient. iVugustus not only controlled its membership but 
likewise detennined its competence in matters of legislation. Like 
contemporary dictators, Augustus acquired autocratic power under 
the mask of constitutionalism. During the next century his successors 
gradually lifted the disguise. 

The period of Roman history from the death of Augitstus to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius (180 a.d.) was one of glory and pros¬ 
perity. Political anarchy of the later republican era disappeared. Wars 
of conquest almost ceased; the frontiers were rounded out and pro¬ 
vided with defense works; and attention was concentrated upon the 
preservation of external and internal peace, iVlthough this ideal could 
never be fully realized, at no time in the life of the ancient world 
w^is it attained as completely over so vast an expanse of territory. 



MAP 5 , THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 180 A.D. 

Stretching from the "rigris and Euphrates in the cast to the British 
Tsies in the west and from the Rhine and Danube in the north to the 
desert wastes of Africa in the south, the Augustan empire constituted 
the whole of the civilized western w^orld. Imperial tolerance of local 
customs and traditions, the existence of a common tongue, the uni¬ 
versal sway of Roman law, and the practice of Emperor worship, 
helped to weld disparate parts together into a fairly coherent whole. 
An elaborate system of internal highways radiating from the capital 
city and the great free trade area of the iMediterrancan, completely 
under Roman jurisdiction, tended to unite these sections economi¬ 
cally. Agriculture remained the chief source of wealth and social 
prestige, and most local communities continued to be largely self- 
sufficing, but trade and commerce grew steadily, as the flourishing 
towns and cities of the whole empire indicated. 

Culturally, this was the golden age of Rome. Nothing, perhaps, 
represents more clearly its grandeur and prosperity, and at the same 
time the degree of its indebtedness to the Hellenistic world wdiich it 
had subdued. In its art, literature, religion, and even in its govern¬ 
ment, the basil" structural design was drawn from the East. Some¬ 
times purely"^ imitative, the Romans more often molded these forms 
into new patterns and infused into them much of their own spirit 

























BATHS OF CARACALLA 


Begun by rhe Emperor Caracalk (211-217) in 212 and coinpleted more than a 
decade later, these baths were unparalleled in their magnificence. Even in their pres¬ 
ent ruined state they reveal, especially in the majestic arches, the great technical 
skills of the Roman builders. It is said tliat Michelangelo carefully studied such 
Roman examples before completing his designs for tfie basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

of practical realism. The elemental principles of architecture were 
learned from the Greeks, but they were employed on a wider scale 
for a profusion of public buildings, triumphal arches, bridges, and 
aqueducts constructed throughout the length and breadth of the em¬ 
pire. Extensive use of the arch, the dome, and the barrel vault, all of 
which influenced Romanesque, Gothic and e.irly Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture so profoundly, were essentially Roman contributions. Sculp¬ 
ture continued chiefly in the Greek tradition with little originality, 
except for the naturalistic and realistic portraiture of leading and 
imperial families. The fora of Rome, the remains of Elerculaneum and 
Pompei, remnants of the Colosseum and the Claudian aqueduct, and 
the Pantheon, are only a few of the more impressive heritages of this 
Roman epoch which attest to the grandeur of its architecture and the 
profusion of its decorative arts. 

Beginning with Cicero (106-43 b.c.), who died just a few years 
prior to the Augustan transformation, Latin literature reached its 
apogee with the immortal masterpieces of Virgil (70 B.C.-19 a.d.), 
and Horace (65-8 b.c.). I'he first of this great trio was justly famed 
for his oratory, for his precise and flowing style, for his importation 
of Greek learning in which he was well versed, and for his enrichment 
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This altar was dedicated by the Senate to the goddess of peace of Augustus. 
Over a long period of years fragments have been dug fioni the Campus Mattius 
and have been shown in'various museums. The altar hasvrecently been reconstructed 
in Rome, where it now may be seen as a whole. I'he section shown here portrays 
two members of the sacred college of flamines with caps surmounted by the disc and 
apex, followed by a man with the sacena or olficial ax, l)orne as a symbol of sacri¬ 
fice. The next figure, resembling portraits of Augustus, is perhaps Agrippa, his son- 
in-law, whom the Emperor was training as his successor; then a child, then a fine 
figure identified as Livia, Augustus’ wife, with other members of the family follow¬ 
ing. The subject of the frieze which decorates the altar is a religious procession, 
with Augustus and other ofiicials, priests and maglsttratcs, as well as his family, shown 
in relief in the best of the Roman style, realistic and dignified. Other decorations on 
the altar were symbolic panels and friezes of garlands and scroll work, which must 
have been popular, for we see them repeated in the stucco work at Pompei and cen¬ 
turies later in the mosaic work in the apses of San Clemente and other Roman 
churches. 


of the Latin tongue. Virgil, son of a peasant farmer near Mantua, was 
the great epic poet who, under the patronage of Augustus himself, 
wrote the epic of Rome in his TEneid, Permeated with the ideal of 
''devotion to duty” and with deep human feeling, singing the praises 
and greatness of Rome, this has been regarded very appropriately as 
one of the outstanding literary achievements of western civilization. 
Horace, an intimate friend of Virgil, was the master of lyric verse. 
In his Odes, Satires, and Epistles sang of the simple life and love, 
of civic virtue, of the grandeur of Augustus. Both Horace and Virgil 
sought to arouse and keep alive the patriotisni which had distinguished 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Muscitni of Alt' 

HOUSE OF IVIENANDER, POMPEI. PERIST^ LE WITH EXEDRA, 

The peristyle, a courtyard or garden enclctsed by colonnades, a feature of 
Greek homes adopted by the later Romans; here tfje life of the family centered. 
The decoration of the exedra or apse shows the scroll design noticed on the Ara 
Pacis Agu.stae. The painting which ornaments the wall beneath is in the styde of 
ETeUenistic art and gives some idea of what painting in Greece must have been. 

the days of the republic. In this service, a notable historian, Titus 
Livius (59 B.c.-i; a.d.), also played a prominent part with his 
lengthy, vigorous, dramatic, and patriotic history of Rome. 

After Augustus, who had been careful to patronize men of learn¬ 
ing, die spring of literary inspiration gradually, dried up. This was 
due in large measure to the oppression of a number of $ucceeding 
emperors who stifled freedom of thought and concentrated the atten¬ 
tion of literature upon harmless rhetorical expression. It was likewise 
the result of the accumulating influences of the educational system 
which, with its practical approach to civil service, emphasized forms 
of expression rather than independent thought. Even more, perhaps, 
it was the outgromh of revived Hellenistic influences which, by the 
third century, had acquired a new popularity. Despite the growing 
attention to style and form, literature in the post-Augustan age was 
not empty, as the poetic achievements of Martial and Juvenal, the 
tragedies of Seneca, the historical biographies of Suetonius and, most 
of all, the tiirse and critical histories of Tacitus (c, 55-120) attest. 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

HOUSE OF MENANDER, PQMPEI. PERISTYLE. 

Ponipei was fluurishing town of about 20,000 when it was destroyed by the 
eniption of nearby Vesuvins in 79 a.I). The houses whieh have been excavated here 
show that the bniklin^ of this period retained as a reception room the atrium, which 
had served as the mam room in the earlier, simpler period of Romaxi life. 

Science and philosophy never attained the popularity among Ro¬ 
man intellectuals which they had enjoyed in ancient Greece. Even 
among the Hellenistic peoples, they suffered a decline which varied 
in inverse ratio with the expanding fortunes of Rome, Except for 
Pliny the Elder (23-79) whose Natural History was deeply infused 
with the Greek scientific spirit, no scientist of note appeared among 
the Romans. Galen (c, 130-200) whose great anatomical and physio¬ 
logical studies put him in the category of Elippocrates iis one of the 
fathers of modern medicine, and Claudius Ptolemy^ the astronomer 
and geographer of the third century, who formulated the Ptolemaic 
geocentric concept of the universe, were both of Hellenic extraction. 
In the writings of all of these there was a curious compound of fact 
and fiction, a marked tendency to seek the mysterious interpretation 
rather than to tely upon close observation. 

There was, indeed^ in this great period of the empire, and even 
more in the third and fourth centuries, a remarkable growth of mys¬ 
tery cults and niyiJtery philosophies. The intellectuals and the unedu- 
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FRESCO OF A ROMAN VILLA, HOUSE OF LUCREZIO FRONTONE, 

POMPEL 

The countiy villa here portrayed is in accordance with the luxury mentioned bj 
[orace and lus contemporaries. The architectural style was influenced by the ex 
nple of Egyptian buildings along the Nile. 






Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

PONT DU CARD. NEAR NIMES, FRANCE. 

This aqueduct was constructed in the first century a.d. to bring water from 
Vzts to the city of Nemausus (Nimes). This series of three strong rows of arches, 
i6o feet high, was built over the river Card, 
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aristocracy and the proletariat alike, showed a desire to fina 
eSnty in the realm of spirit. Such universal spiritual craving always 
defies rational explanation, but in the case of Roman society it was 
probably induced by political tyranny and uncertainty, widespread 
monil degeneration, and the depresvsing effects of a social system 
which enriched the rich and iinporerished the poor. Epicurean, Skep¬ 
tic, Cynic, and Neo-Platonic philosophies sought to fill the void, and 
pliilosophers expounding these various doctrines appeared every¬ 
where, even among the poor in the market place. Stoicism was par¬ 
ticularly influential among the intellectuals. Its concept of a uniform 
law permeating nature and its belief in the brotherhood of man 
paralleled the cosmopolitan administration and universal law qf 
RomCi while its doctrine of calm resignation *to fate provided an 
escape from unhappy contemporary life. It is significant to note 
diat such philosophies, like the Mithrnic and Christian religions, were 
not Roman in origin but perversions and adaptations of Greek 
thought which filtered through from the Hellenistic east. Romans 
were little given to independent‘metaphysical speculation. 

It was in the more practical sphere marked out by law'^ and ad¬ 
ministration that the Roman Empire made its greatest and most last¬ 
ing contribution. The ideal of political unity which it achieved under 
a single, central authority forever cast its spell over the western world. 
Medieval emperors and popes, cosmopolitan rationalists of the eight- 
eentli century, and even contemporary exponents of a united Europe 
have found in it their common source of inspiration. Its administra¬ 
tive divisions of the West formed the basis of the local organization 
of the Church and were largely preserved as the bases of administra¬ 
tion in modern times. Even more important to western society was 
Rome’s contribution of law. Beginning with a body of civil law ( jus 
civile) applicable to citizens of a city-state, there gradually evolved 
a law for non-citizens (jus gentmn). In time these two were fused 
into a new synthesis, embodying the customs of a wide variety of 
peoples and therefore capable of universal application. Not as com¬ 
plex as tnodern law, it was nevertheless adequately adjusted to the 
economic and social life of the times. Moreover, it was carefully 
and systematically arranged and, by its interpretation at the hands of 
such able students as Ulpian and Papinian (c. 200) was made the most 
flexible legal system the ancient world had produced. Unquestionably, 
its most important characteristic was its spirit of equity and humanity. 
It was the product of Stoic thought which regarded the universe as 
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rned by one law which, being ordered after nature and reason, 
applied equal justice to slave and aristocrat. In addition, like con¬ 
temporary English or American law, deliberate efforts were made to 
fit the law to the case, rather than the case to the law. Through the 
Church the essential principles of this legal system were transmitted 
to medieval society, and today Roman Jaw constitutes the basis of 
most legal practices ill continental Europe. 

Despite its impressive achievements in law and administration and 
its seeming material prosperity, the Roman Empire was fundanientally 
weak, and after tiie death of Marcus Aurelius slowly colkpsed. His¬ 
torians have always been perplexed to explain this. Some have ad¬ 
vanced the argument of racial degeneration, occasioned by the ad¬ 
mixture of conqueror and conquered. Some have attributed the fall 
cT Rome to climatic changes, particularly to lessening rainfall, wluch 
presumably crippled the economic life of the state. Others have ex¬ 
plained it as the result of political and constitutional deficiencies. It 
has also been suggested that the advent of Christianity divided the 
loyalty of the people to the detriment of inq)crial unity. The problem 
is much too complicated for any simple, single solution, Looking 
back, it is easy now to trace out the stages of disintegration but it 
must be remembered that there is no infallible key to unlock the 
secret of a civilization’s decay. 

An inherent political wxalmess of the empire, and the source of 
many evils, was the absence of a satisfactory arrangement for succes¬ 
sion to the imperial thr^^ne, Augustus had apparently hoped to find 
an heir within his own family and, failing a son, delegated his vast 
wealth and power to a stepson, Tiberius {14-37), who was duly ac¬ 
claimed by the army and accepted by the Senate, This was a solution 
of the immediate problem which Augustus faced but it left the larger 
question of constitutional succession in the uncertain hands of those 
who followed him. The unfortunate consequences of such procedure 
were soon apparent. In his will, Tiberius nominated two joint heirs, 
the younger of whom, Caligxila (37-41), being popular with the army, 
secured the imperial purple. Without administrative training, obsessed 
with unlimited power, and mentally unbalanced beyond hope of 
recovery, Caligula’s reign was marked by the wdldest excesses. After 
his assassination by malcontents, an unhappy augury in itself, an even 
more startling thing happened: the powerful Praetorian Guard sta¬ 
tioned at Rome elevated to the tlifone Claudius (41-54), a deformed 
and sickly member of the Julian hou.se, as descendants of the family 
of Augustus were called. Although demonstrating unsuspected vigor 
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Jelling rfairs of state, paiticularly in broadenmg the pOM^'efs of 
the emperor and in organizing the central administration, he allowed 
himself to be influenced by his intrignitig wife to nominate her son 
Nero (54-68) for the succession. Nero’s reign, characterized by the 
abuse of power, aroused Romans and provincials alike and ended in 
violence. During the nineteen months following his death tlirec em¬ 
perors occupied the throne, and w'^ould-be emperors appeared every¬ 
where. Anyone who could command sufficient backing was free to 
enter the lists. From impending political and military anarchy the 
empirewas saved by a shrewd bourgeois army commander, Vespasian 
(69-79), who founded a new dynasty (the Flavian) and re-estab¬ 
lished domestic peace; Succeeded in turn by his two sons Titus (79- 
Si) and Domitian (81-96), the blessings of Vespasian’s government 
were largely perpetuated until Domitian succumbed to tyranny and 
eventually fell himself the victim of conspiracies w'hich he generated. 
Thereafter, the Stoic ideal of choosing the wise man to rule w'^as prac¬ 
ticed with good fortune for almost a century. Nerva (96-98), Trajan 
(98-117), Hadrian (^17-137) and the Antonmes, Antoninus PiuS 
(138-161), and? Marcus Aurelius (161-180) raised the empire to the 
pinnacle of its glory. 

The last of these w^as perhaps the noblest Roman of them all, a 
philosopher become king. Of Gallic extraction, Marcus Aurelius was 
a distinguished Stoic who practiced the doctrine of self-discipline and 
cultivated the virtues of philanthropy, patience, arid forgiveness. By 
one of the curious twnsts of fate, this ideal emperor abandoned the 
policy of choosing the wise man and reverted to earlier practice by 
naming his son, (.ommodiis, his heir. Commodus (180-191), de¬ 
bauched and worthless, opened the way for the revival of abuses 
which had appeared as early as Nero but which were now greatly 
aggravated by plague, crop failures, corrupt administration, military 
anarchy, and the increasing pressure of barbarian hordes upon the 
frontiers. The imperial purple became once more the prize of ambi¬ 
tious military commanders who challenged established authority 
wdicnever the opportunity afforded some reasonable hope of success. 
During the next century' there were some thirty occupants of the 
imperial throne. In 285 an able Dalmatian soldier, Diocletian (285- 
305), who had risen to power through the customary method of 
force, sought to bring order out of chaos. Recognizing that it was no 
longer possible to presence corrt'plete administrative unity, he legalized 
division in a new constitution. The empire . w^as cut into an eastern 
and a western half in each of wffiich the supreme authority was vested 
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Augi/stz/s, assisted by a C£e,^ztt who was to inherit the power, fey 
is method Diocletian not only hoped to provide more efficient ad¬ 
ministration, but also to solve the problem of succession. So long as 
Diocletian exercised his influence in the East the results were reason¬ 
ably satisfactory^ but with his retirement in 305 rivalry between tlic 
Ccesars and the Aiigitsnis wdio had shared authority with him broke 
out into civil war. Constantine of Gaul (306-337), son of the w^estern 
Cc^sar, took advantage of the’opportunity to seize the throne. Estab¬ 
lishing himself in the East, he made Constantinople the capital, and 
the West was all but abandoned to its fate. The ship of state was 
sinking swiftly, but the contest for its command continued with un¬ 
abated fury. 

The almost perpetual civil war thus engendered elevated the army 
to a position of paramount importance. During the first century of 
the empire a deliberate effort had been made to avoid such an eventu¬ 
ality, but pressure upon the frontiers and the weak indulgence of some 
of the authorities in the second century gave increased prestige to 
the troops. In the third century the number of legions was consider¬ 
ably increased, and successive emperors governed, when they could, 
as military despots. This was not always possible for the army tended 
more and more to get beyond all control. Most of the soldiers, who 
were drawn from the provinces and who were barely civilized, fought 
for personal gain rather than out of loyalty to Rome, l^hey wel¬ 
comed civil war, pillaged indiscriminately, and made oppressive de¬ 
mands upon the imperial treasury. The Praetorian Guard was unques¬ 
tionably the worst offender. Stationed at Rome in enforced idleness 
it was ready at hand to take advantage of each recurring crisis. It 
arbitrarily elevated Claudius to the throne, found a successor for 
Commodus, and for nearly a century thereafter sold the throne to the 
highest bidder. There is perhaps no better example in history of the 
pernicious evils of military despotism. ' 

The demands of parasitical armies and improvident emperors cre¬ 
ated an intolerable public burden. As poverty spread it became in¬ 
creasingly difficult to collect regular taxes. Yet to these were added 
a number of irregular exactions, sometimes legally but more often 
illegally imposed, from which there was no relief or escape. Occa¬ 
sionally efforts were made, as during the reign of Diocletian, to 
eliminate peculation and fiscal irregularity, but in place of lightening 
the taxpayer’s obligations they usually made collections more certain. 
The requirements of the exchequer grew and in its interest the state 
was gradually transformed into a huge money-making machine. Since 
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the basic source of wealth, the government manifested' a 
Iceen solicitude for the collection of the land tax. All landholders were 
obligated for this, but the burden was borne chiefly by the less weih 
to-do, since the great,aristocrats \vere.able to and frequently did defy 
the government. But even the lesser landholders were unable to pay 
unless they were certain of peasant tenants {coloni) to till the soil and, 
in consequence, measures were adopted to bind the colmi to the 
estates. Not infrequently undertaken by landed aristoerats out of 
self-defense, tliis procedure was in time legally enforced by imperial 
decree under Constantine (322). Adopted with the view of guaran¬ 
teeing the flow of imperial revenue, it created a caste of unprivileged 
peasants and facilitated the growth of the class of great aristocrats 
who could successfully defy the government. The vicious circle thus 
created ended eventually in defeating the very ends which the au¬ 
thorities had set out to gain. 

All other productive classes suffered the same fate as the tillers of 
the soil, and were organized to provide services or produqe revenue. 
Commerce carriers were requisitioned to transport troops and sup¬ 
plies; merchants were compelled to provide goods; artisans and mem¬ 
bers of various professions were required to fomi gilds so that produc¬ 
tion could be better regulated and the payment of taxes better guar¬ 
anteed. As with the coloni^ membership in these organizations was 
made hereditary. Such stratification and stabilization of the productive 
classes in society was only one aspect of oppressive fiscal policies. 
Collection of taxes would still have been uncertain without adequate 
administrative agencies. During the first century, when such problems 
were not acute, levies made upon provinces and municipalities were 
usually met by the local autonomous authorities. When these were 
no longer able to fulfill official demands in the third and fourth cen¬ 
turies, local autonomy was abandoned and imperial overseers who 
were despatched to the provinces usurped control. These had to be 
assisted by more civil servants and, since they frequently were dis¬ 
honest toward both the public and the government, had to be watched 
by others. In tliis fashion, the grabbing imperial bureaucracy thrived 
as national distress intensified. Not only did the government create 
a parasitical bureaucracy but, out of its zeal to gather raxes, it im¬ 
poverished and literally extinguished the middle class. Its members 
were not only engaged in commerce but were likewise the largest 
group of small landholders in the provinces. Through their wealth 
and social position they had become a lesser ruling caste, and in the 
municipalities were municipal senators, or curiaks. Wealthy and in- 
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i^enrial in local government the imperial authorities turned to them 
"frnore and more for the collection of taxes in the inimicipaUties and 
in their tributaries. EyentuallVj the entire obligation of their coni- 
niiinities was placed upon their shoulders. Tf they could recoup them¬ 
selves from the remainder of rhe population so much the better for 
them, but if this were impossible because of public unwillingness, 
crop failure, or otherwise, the c'uriales wore compelled to make the 
payment from their own pockets. Obviously, it was in their interest 
to escape such onerous duties and liabilities, but this the imperial gov¬ 
ernment made practically impossible. Elevation to the class of senators 
was legally barred as was also withdrawal to peasant or artisan status. 

: The only escape was death or exile. 

The social consequences of such policies need hardly be elabo- 
, rated. Towni life ceased to flourish and, except for some of the great 
urban commimities in the eastern Mediterranean like Goastantinoplc, 
xMitioch, and Adrianople, the cities were almost completely depopu¬ 
lated. The majority fled to the land, offering their services in return 
for some security to the more fortunate independent aristocrats who 
alone profited from the prevailing state of unrest. Life became agri¬ 
cultural and local. It would be erroneous to attribute the chain of 
events which brought this result solely to the cupidity of the army 
and the greed of the treasury. There were other factors, both social 
' and economic, which developed quite independently. In one sense, 
it was the culmination of the process of concentrating property in the 
hands of the aristocracy, begun as early as Rome itself but greatly 
accelerated during and after the Punic Wars. Again, it developed 
partly out of the institution of slavery which flourished during im¬ 
perial expansion ^ and w'hich helped reduce the lesser peasants and 
artisans to a state of penury. Moreover, it is probably true that social 
deterioration, engendered by too much wealth and leisure antong the 
upper mling caste, contributed its share, although it was more the 
symptom than the cause of decline. 

Among experts there have appeared wide differences of opinion 
as to the place of economic factors in the fall of Rome. That these 
were important is generally conceded, but as to their causes or results 
and their relation to administrative policies no definitive conclusion 
has been reached. Climatic changes have been advanced as a cause of 
diminished agricultural production, but evidence hardly supports this. 
The n.se of slave labor probably helped to produce an inisatisfactoiy 
situation, as has been suggested, but perhaps the chief cause of decline 
^ Slavery steadily declined in later years. > 
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ga*ackial injpoverishment^^^^^^^^ the soil from oVen&, At all 
vents, kno^vledge of scientific agriculture was liniited and its prac¬ 
tice confined ehiefiy to great estates in Italy. The corresponding de¬ 
cline in commerce has been exj)lained by the spread of-industrial 
processes which tended to localize markets, by the dimiriution of the 
gold supply occasioned by the need of payments for manufactured 
goods of the East, and by the administrative policies of the govern¬ 
ment. Each of these was important, but it is probable that the last 
had the most serious consequences. Commerce and indiistiy flourish 
only in timesS of social peace and political stability, neither of which 
the later Roman Empire could guarantee. Brigandage which grew 
with intestine strife, debasement of the coinage to meet expenses, 
and the legal extinction of the middle class ruined commerce. 

Reference has been made to barbarian invasions. These also hold 
a prominent but not the most important place among the causes of 
Rome’s collapse. If government had been more secure, society less 
disordered, and prosperity more genuine, it is likely that the uncivil¬ 
ized peoples upon the frontiers might have been successfully fended 
oIT or at least assimilated. Nevertheless, their continuous pressure con¬ 
stituted a problem of sizeable proportions. The entire frontier had to 
be fortified and sufficient troops placed there to ward off any attacks. 
This was partly responsible for mounting taxes and it certainly led 
to filling the ranks of the army with disloyal provincials and "even 
with barbarians themselves. Despite this, the degeneration of Rome's 
legions might have been prevented and the defenses might have been 
made secure if the state had not been torn and weakened bv civil 
strife. The barbarians did not destroy Rome; they merely absorbed 
her patrimony when she became thoroughly exhausted. 


C. The NGN-ROMAN PEOPLES 

Unfortunately^ little is known definitely of the life and customs 
of the barbarian peoples prior to their occupation of Roman territory. 
Folklore provides some inforihation, but this is hopelessly intertwined 
with myth and legend, while the extant accounts of Roman observers, 
such as Julius Caesar and Tacitus, are biased and too limited in scope. 
It is clear, however, that certain characteristics‘bf society and govern¬ 
ment were held in common by all the German barbarian peoples. It 
appeals that they had all arrived at the pastoral stage of development 
by the beginning of the Christian era, and that the need for grazing 
lands, protection against immediate neighbors, and the pressure of 
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(\?irig populations induced a restlessness which impelled their 
f^ek a livelihood within the boundaries of Rome. Primarily organized 
for war, they had no settled institutions of the customary sort. The 
chieftain or king was frequently elected by the freedmen, but this 
procedure, which nineteenth century historians interpreted as “demo¬ 
cratic,seems more often than not to have been a mere formality. 
Ability of the leader was measured simply by his capacity to impose 
his will upon subject and enemy, and it was strength in arms rather 
than the wishes of the freedmen which was ultimately the deciding 
factor. Once established, his power was Limited, however, by custom, 
expressed in the primitive and unwritten law of his people. Unlike 
Roman law which recognized the broader concepts of human equity 
and justice, barbarian law was based chiefly on the elemental principle 
of retribution. Each crime had its own price and was neatly adjusted 
to the social status of the individual. The 'wergeld ^ of a member of 
the nobility, for example, was much higher than that of the freedman 
or slave. Since there were none of the common law-enforcing agen¬ 
cies, punishment of the convicted party was delegated to the family 
of whicli he was a member. 

The great majority of the barbarian people were freedmen, since 
slavery was uncommon, but there were generally accepted class dis¬ 
tinctions. These were based upon possession of land, which in turn 
was determined by the individual’s place and duty in the army. As 
fixed by custom, there was usually a small nobility, constituting the 
aristocracy, in addition to the larger group of less-privileged freed- 
nicn who made up the bulk of the fighting machine. One of the 
most important aspects of this dependence of social structure on mili¬ 
tary service is the organization of the comkatus. Composed of an able 
fighter and his retinue of dependents bound together by voluntary 
bonds of honor, the comkatus merged with Roman custom to form 
a basis of feudalism. This developed only, however, after the bar¬ 
barians became permanently settled. So long as the tribe moved rest¬ 
lessly about, the comkatus preserved its essentially military character. 

These generalizations apply chiefly to the German barbarians w^ho 
occupied central and northern Europe. Less is known of the Slavs 
who occupied the Pripet Marshes or of the nomadic orientals who 
came from the steppe lands north of the Caspian Sea. How these 
latter were organized and what impelled them to move westward and 
southward must remain, therefore, even more of a mystery than in 
the case of the Germans. Whether driven by the need for land or 

1 O)mpensation in money for personal injury, literally, man-money. 
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Ic change, whether motivated solely by desire for adventure .or'^ 
from their homeland by political turmoil, the fact remains that 
the pressure of these eastern nomads upon the Germans of the west 
drove the latter irresistibly into Rome for safety. It was the impact 
of Huns upon Germans in the third and fourth centuries which 
raised the Roman problem of barbarian invasions to a really momen¬ 
tous issue, 

As early as 390 b.c. barbarians had plundered and sacked the city 
of Rome itself and sporadically thereafter there were incursions across 
the Danube-Rhine frontier. I'hese had been repulsed with compara¬ 
tively little difficulty, until the empire, weakened within, adopted 
dangerous methods of conciliation. During the strife-torn third cen¬ 
tury many barbarians were admitted to the army and some of the 
more able and ambitious were given important posts in civil and mili¬ 
tary administration. Sometimes tribes would be established as guards 
to protect the frontiers against other barbarians. More often than not 
these were merely absorbed rather than assimilated and, keeping their 
primitive customs and ideals, proved more danger than help when 
the pressure of their kin intensified in the fourth century. 

It is not to be wondered at that the first serious reversal of fortune 
for Rome at the hands of these barbarians was felt along the banks 
of the Danube. Tw^o circumstances contributed to this: the flood¬ 
gates of the west were fairly well closed by mountain barriers and 
strong' defense works; and the relentless pressure of the Huns came 
from the east. A Gothic people, originally from Scandinavia, after a 
long trek from the mouth of the Vistula had established themselves 
in the region of the Dnieper and Don Rivers north of the Black Sea 
in the second and third centuries. Divided there into Ostrogoths,, 
occupying the eastern districts, and Visigoths, occupying the west¬ 
ern, they had occasionally menaced the empire but, for the most part, 
had been peaceful neighbors. In the middle of the fourth century, 
the Huns swept into this area driving Ostrogoths and Visigoths to¬ 
gether with terrific impact. Terroii 7 ,ed by this orientaLpeople who 
lived on horseback and performed superhuman feats of valor, the 
Visigoths sought the privilege of crossing into Roman territory for 
protection. An arrangement was made to this end, the Goths crossing 
the Danube under imperial protection in 376. Corruption among the 
Roman administrators shortly led to difficulties, particularly when 
allotments of food promised the tribesmen were not forthcoming. 
In desperate need, the Visigoths b^^oke out of the district to which 
they had been assigned, pillaged and ravaged the Balkan peninsula, 
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fiitally, ignominiously defeated the flower of the Roman army 
which had assembled to destroy them at Adrianoplc (378). This 
proved to be a decisive engagement inasmuch as the weakened empire 
was incapable of effectively repairing the damage. In due course of 
tiiue the Visigoths under the leadership of an able chieftain, Alaric, 
crossed the Balkans into Italy, overcame Roman resistance, besieged 
Rome in 410, and finally, seven years later, settled in northern Spain 
and southern France. The fact that a people, perhaps not more than 
100,000 strong, could range the whole empire with impunity, is cer¬ 
tainly clear indication of Roman impotence. 

The Visigothic invasion was just a beginning. Meanwhile, oii the 
Rhine and Danube other Germanic people took advantage of Rome's 
weakened condition. The Vandals, who occupied the re-entrant tri¬ 
angle between,, the Thiess and the Danube, moved out, some across 
the Alps into Italy where they were almost annihilated, and the 
greater portion to the western Rhenish frontier which they crossed 
at Adainz. Overrunning France, they finally occupied much of Spain 
and then in 428, ably led by a young chieftain, Gaiseric, crossed to 
Africa where they occupied the western coastal plain as far east as 
Hippo and Carthage. From this strategic location they menaced inv 
perial commerce in the Mediterranean and in 455 threatened to sack 
Rome itself. Meanwhile, a Burgundian people settled in eastern France 
along the course of the Rhone River, and the Franks began their slow 
but steady conquest of western Gaul. During tliis time the Ostro¬ 
goths, who had suffered most at the hands of the Huns, .recovered 
slowly. After threatening Constantinople, their great leader, Theo- 
doric, received a commission from the emperor at Constantinople to 
occupy Italy, This was successfully carried out in 495. In the inrerini, 
Britain was lost to adventurous Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, natives of 
the region of present Denmark. The Huns who had been partly in¬ 
strumental in precipitating this series of disasters, under Attila, their 
astute but ruthless chieftain, sought to make capital of prevailing 
anarchy, but were successfully repulsed near CMlons (451) after 
liaving overrun much of France, By the end of the fifth century the 
whole western half of the empire had succumbed to invaders and the 
eastern portion was gravely menaced. 

During this period of turmoil, and eyen after the barbarians had 
entered and settled, the fiction of the universal Roman Empire per¬ 
sisted, even though for administrative purposes it was divided into 
eastern and western portions. Since the constitutional reforms of 
Diocletian some such division had been maintained, and after the 
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of Constantine it was definitely assured by the,conferring 
perial authority in the east upon one son and that of the west upon 
another. The two halves tended more and more to draw apart in 
language, customs, and political interests. Of the two the western 
half was certainly in the less enviable position since it was hopelessly 
exposed to the German barbarians. To meet this problem the center 
of its government was shifted first from Rome to, Milan and then, 
as the external menace became more and more acute, to the land¬ 
locked lagoon city of Ravenna on the Adriatic coast. From this quar¬ 
ter the pretense of imperial administration continued, but its practical 
exercise was confined almost entirely to the city limits. Real authority 
had to be delegated to bishops of the Christian Church and to ambi¬ 
tious barbarians. During most of the troubled fifth Century power 
was vested in the latter, who elevated puppet emperors of their own 
at will and who, finally in 478, under Odoacer, ceased to recognize 
any imperial government in the west. Odoacer regai;ded himself as 
the agent of the emperor at Constantinople, in this fashion nominally 
restoring and recognizing the unity of the empire. Theodoric of the 
Ostrogoths, the kings of the Burgundians, Franks, Visigoths, and 
Vandals continued this practice, but in reality were independent 
sovereigns: 

The barbarians dealt the death blow to the political unity of 
Rome, but they had neither the desire nor the ability to extinguish 
its culture. Most of the great chieftains, like Alaric and Gaiseric, seem 
to have aimed not at the destruction of the Roman state but at the 
control of its higher military offices. Their tribes were too small to 
justify any dreams of complete conquest. Probably averaging not 
more than 80,000 to a tribe, the total number of barbarians could 
hardly have exceeded i ,000,000, according to the most generous esti¬ 
mates. The Roman citizenry in the west, by contrast, must have 
totaled approximately thirty times that number. In the biological 
process of fusion, therefore, Roman influences were bound to pre¬ 
dominate. Faccept for the British Isles where almost all traces of 
Roman occupation were extinguished, and northern France and Bel¬ 
gium, where the Franks seem to have been unusually thorough, the 
barbarization of Europe was much less complete than formerly 
imagined. 

The Germans at first seized approximately a third of the land, 
but otherwise refrained from molesting what they found. They took 
over bodily Roman civil administration, adapting it to their own 
needs, used Roman law for their conquered subjects and, in time, 
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Mef^^ations of it for themselves. Contemporary sources indicat 
went on much as before, that at worst the inhabitants re¬ 
garded the presence of armed, heretical barbarians as a temporary 
nuisance. Commerce continued, though on a diminished scale, but at 
that it was hardly worse than before the barbaiians came. Cultural 
interests lagged noticeably but, again, this was not the result of over¬ 
whelming German influences, but the natural culmination of a process 
wdiich had begun several centuries before. Since the time of Augustus, 
literature and the fine arts had been declining. This the barbariails 
merely accelerated, Cassiodonis, the annalist of rheodoric, and his 
contemporary, Boethius, often called the last great Greek scholar, 
clearly reflect this. Both were pedants, each in his own fashion, and 
both were steeped in the metaphysical other-worldliness imported 
from the Hellenistic East by way of Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 
Among intellectuals everywhere there was a marked disregard of 
Latin rhetoric, a growing sluggishness in tongue and expression, and 
a pronounced tendency to attribute all things to the supernatural. 
Classical Latin gradually gave way to a variety of new languages 
which became the Romance tongues of die Latin countries. The 
growth of these Romance languages is perhaps the clearest evidence 
of the predominating influence and continuing strength of Roman 
traditions. 


THE TARA BROOCH 

This Irish brooch shows the characteristics of late Celtic ornament, fine gold 
interlacing, animal forms and human heads. 
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Chapter IV 

Jhe Continuity of Social Development: 
Religion 

A, Primitive religions 

There is, perhaps, no aspect of human life and thought so baffling 
to inquirers as religion. Its very mystical character at once separates 
it froni such material institutions as government. Absolute scientific 
objectivity, always a doubtful quantity in any social study, becomes 
almost impossible in the study of religion. Inevitably and invariably 
the interpretation offered is colored by the interpreter’s religious train¬ 
ing and experience. A Mohammedan or a Buddhist, for example, does 
not always scc the past in the same light as does a Christian. It could 
hardly be otherwise since, strictly speaking, all religions are tech¬ 
niques for expressing and using faith in the supernatural.^ Religion, 
by its very nature, is and has always been a personal matter with 
wide variations among individuals as to its strength and breadth. It 
would seem that faith of sotne sort is and has always been common 
to all men. Human beings apparently must, believe in something 
even though it may be the fallacious belief that they believe in 
nothing. The religion or technique by which this faith is expressed 
varies with the environment, training, and need of the individual or 
group. New religions have grown out of the old as society has become 
older. There is no evidence that this development has been truly evo¬ 
lutionary or that the simpler are the more primitive. There is, hovv- 
ever, abundant evidence to show that every age and every people has 

1 Sopernfirural is used here in its broadest meaning of something which, transcend¬ 
ing human experience and comprehension, appears to be above natural forces. Sietc 
increasing knowledge has constantly transformed what was once held to be rnper- 
natural into comprehensible and natural phenomena, it wouldi seem probable that 
“sapematural” might be regarded as the ^‘unknovvn.” Some groups believe that the 
supernatural is essentially unknowable by human reason alone. 
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^ led to modify existing practices to suit their immediate nee^ 
/argely for reason of convenience it has become ciistomar)^ to force 
the various religions into an artificially ordered plan, starting from 
the simplest, which is hopefully dubbed primitive? and proceeding to 
the more complex. Throughout the story runs one continuous thread: 
man’s faith in his ability somehow to come to terms with the super¬ 
natural or-unknown. 

“Know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” an old and 
familiar saying, implies the fundamental truth that most men fear the 
unknown. Upon that premise is based the assumption that primitive 
men, who knew so little of the world and its workings, were pursued 
by a universal and constant fear which beclouded all their lives. 
Storms swept down upon them, wild animals preyed upon them, 
rocks and trees fell upon them, crushing out life, and floods drowned 
them. Because he did not distinguish between the human and the non- 
human, the savage felt that these things intended to injure him. He 
endowed the storms and the rocks with mental and spiritual attributes 
like his own, a belief known as animism, and ascribed to them the de¬ 
sire to attack him. When he sought to defend himself his material 
weapons proved useless. Tie boulder splintered his spear, the water 
swallowed his stone ax, and his arrows could not reach the thunder. 
In despair, he turned then to more subtle methods, and sought to 
render these evil spirits harmless by magic spells and charms. His 
magic rarely worked, but he nonetheless clung to the belief that some 
day he would find the proper formula. This, then, was the primeval 
expression of faith. 

Gradually primitive men came to feel that not all spirits were evil, 
and that some were friendly or at least neutral. Tq the technique 
designed to propitiate hostile spirits were added attempts to retain 
and iiK^rease the bcnev^olence of the friendly spirits and to win over 
the neutral ones. The environment and the habits of different indi¬ 
viduals and groups were naturally reflected in the spirits to which 
appeal was made. Hunters and warriors were likely to offer rewards 
to the spirits of their 'weapons in order to assure trustworthy and suc¬ 
cessful service. Nomadic peoples who had reached the pastoral stage 
were more dependent upon supplies of water and upon climate. This 
was particularly true of desert folk who grew to attribute the pres¬ 
ence of oases to beneficent spirits. These methods were expanded in 
the Vope of controlling the spirits of the sun, moon, and stars. Groups 
who had arrived at the settled, agricultural stage of development be¬ 
came consdous of new needs and supplemented or supplanted old 
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Courtesy of the. American Museum of Natural History 

REINDEER, FONT DE GAUME CAVE PAINTING AT DORDOGNE, 
FRANCE. STONE AGE. 

animals like these reindeer have been found in the remotest parts of 


Hunting animals like these reindeer have been found in the remotest parts of 
cavernous grottoe^s, paintnd on walls, perhaps in an attempt to control the quarry. 
These animals were often sensitively drawn with a skillful use of red or ochre or 
black. There still exist savage tribes whose magic makers draw the image of their 
prey before a hunt is started. 


practices with new.^ More dependent upon the weather, agricultural 
peoples were concerned with trying to control such phenomena as 
rainfall. In addition, the vital importance of soil fertility led to the 
introduction of rites designed to encourage the spirits of the soil to 
imitate human fecundity and produce good crops. The recurrent sea¬ 
sonal changes, especially the annual miracle of Spring, were not lost 
upon these early peoples, and to the growing body of their religious 
folklore was added their naive explanation of this change. The Chris¬ 
tian ceiebration of Easter in commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ may be partly derived from these ancient festivals held to 
welcome Spring. 

Simultaneously with the development of these religions there arose 
a class of men, known by the generic name of priests, who devoted 
themselves to the service of the spirits or gods. It seems probable that 
in the beginning these men gave only part of their time to this task. 
Later, it absorbed all their energies, and, finally, they arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive right of dealing with the gods. The earliest 
priest probably became so by accident of disease. His illness was 
thought to result from the presence in him of an evil spirit and 

lit must be noted that all three ways of winning a livelihood were frequently 
if not always practiced by one group and, hence, all three techniques were likely 
to be employed. The emphasis probaoly varied with the most pressing need of the 
moment. 
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rfiiujilly tiicrc arose a belief that he could control this spirit. In 
primitive'Siberia this individual was called a sbimim which may be 
roughly translated as mcdicine-nian. Since his control of his persoilal 
spirit seemed to give him a close contact with the supernatural the 
neighbors called him in to relieve them of their illnesses. If he was 
honest and sincerely believed in his own magic power he must often 
have failed,/but if he was a clever atid somewhat skeptical shammi he 
took care to set thb stage for his performances so that his success was- 
reasonably sure. Partly beda^isu of the awe in which such magic was 
held and partly because he was clever enough to exploit his fellows, 
the successful shmmn frequently became the most powerful figure 
in his group.' 

The priesthood appeared in another way among peoples W'here 
sl'mmnis'm was not common. Some primitive peoples believed that 
the possession of an object vested the control of its spirit in the 
possessor. The magical object is called a fetish and the belief, fetish¬ 
ism. There were personal fetishes of which the rabbit’s foot is a sur¬ 
vival, and tribal fetishes.- The first fetishes were natural objects but, 
by and by, men began to manufacture them. The products of some 
of these men won great reputation and the power of the makers grew 
until finally from among these there arose a priestly class. The prac¬ 
tice of offering gifts, or sacrifices, to the tribal fetish was an early one, 
and with it there grew up a small group of men who made the care 
of the fetish and the control of the sacrifices their profession. In time 
these sacrificers added to their other duties the task-of foretelling the 
future by a study of the entrails of the sacrificed animals. Still later, 
they sought to read the future in other omens and eventually tlie 
astrologer-priests of ancient Babylonia developed a very intricate and 
highly profitable business in divination and prophecy. 

Largely to protect their monopoly these various types of priests 
developed ways of keeping the layman from learning their secrets. 
One method, known as the system oi taboos^ consisted of prohibitions 
against doing certain things. The priests probably did not originate 
the idea of taboos hnt they certainly made use of it. It was forbidden 
for laymen to utter the name of the god, for example. The list of 
taboos w'AS long, and varied with different group.s. The penalty for 
breaking a taboo might be only the doing of penance but frequently 
it was exile or execution. The other protective method employed by 
the priests w^as to make the ritual so complex that no layman could 
perform it since years of study were reqtiired to learn ail the ncccs- 
1 The Kaabii Stone, still woi^hiped by Molianiinedans, was once a tribal fetish,, 
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(^tailsS. By these and otheiMneans, the priestly caste beeamc ex- 
emely powerful and in some instances already mentioned even took 
over the entire control of a people. 

In the course of time one fetish or one spirit emerged as appar¬ 
ently more powerful than his fellows and became the family or the 
tribal go A When the early social units were fused to fonn a larger 
group, the process was extended to these numerous deities. Some were 
forgotten, some were combined, and some were retained. The result 
was polytheism, a belief in many gods, which Was common to riiost 
ancient peoples. One god, usually the one of the dominant unit, be¬ 
came the chief god of the pantheon. Among the peoples of ancient 
Babylonia the most popular was Ishtar, mother of the gods and sym¬ 
bol of sex and fertility. In various guises arid under many names, 
including Isis, Cybele, Venus, and Aphrodite, this goddess appeared 
throughout the Mediterranean region. The most powerful deities in 
ancient; Egypt were Osiris, god of the Nile and judge of the after- 
world, and the combination-god, Amon-Re. Zeus was, the dominant 
god of the ancient Greeks, and Jupiter, of the Romans. 

The polytheism of ancient Greece is described as anthropomor¬ 
phic, which is to say that the Greeks attributed human characteris¬ 
tics to their gods. Hellenic mythology is filled with lusty tales of 
brawling, intrigue, and war among the chief gods, whose home was 
thought to be on Mount Olympus. In addition to the Olympic gods, 
there were many regional, local, and family deities. The Greeks ap¬ 
parently enjoyed their gods just as they enjoyed their fellowmen, 
without fear and often with slight respect. The worship of the city 
gods was less by what we should call religious ritual than by civil 
service. There were priests among the ancient Greeks, but the sim¬ 
plicity of the ritual and general character of the religion prevented 
the rise of a dominating priestly class. Philosophy and criticism 
greatly weakened the Hellenic religion and the failure of the city- 
state in the Hellenistic Age destroyed it. Numerous cults^ most of 
them importations from the East, and new philosophies sought to fill 
the void. 

Ancient Roman polytheLsm resulted from the fusion of family 
gods, and family worship long played an important part in Roman 
religion. Prominent, also, ryere the divinities who guarded the cities 
and who were served by priests. This simple, deeply spiritual religion 
was overwhelmed by the impact of Hellenic mythology, which the 
legally minded Romans topic literally. Slowly they lost faith in their 
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gods, and ever seeking a more satisfactory contact with me 
supernatural, turned more and more to Hellenistic philosophies and 
to eastern cults. The religion of imperial Rome was as cosmopoUtah 
as the empire. 

Temporarily the'most significant of these cults which appeared 
in the Hellenistic and later in the Roman period were those called 
the mysteries. All my.stery cults were based origmally upon the revo¬ 
lution of the seasons. Spring was thought to be the rebirth of nature, 
and was hailed by joyous festivals which often turned into bestial 
orgie.s. In the cult of Attis, who was held to have been born of a 
virgin, the festival began with a commemoration of the death of the 
god, reaching its joyful climax three days later in a celebration of 
the resurrection of the god. Very important among these cults was 
the worship of the sun-god, Mithras. Originating in an ancient Per¬ 
sian legend, the Mithraic cult-developed an elaborate ritual which 
included the chanting of hymns, the burning of candles, the eating 
of the flesh and drinking of the blood of a sacrificial animal. On 
the Sun-day and on the twenty-fifth of December, special rites were 
held. Mithraists expected «> reach heaven through seven gates which 
could be unlocked by seven keys posse,s?ed by the Mithtaic priests. 
By the second century b.c., all the important cults had developed 
common features. All of them taught that man was saved from pun¬ 
ishment or oblivion by the intervention of the god. All of them in¬ 
cluded in their ritual a sacrificial meal at which the worshiper 
partook of the symbols of divine substance. All of them measured 
time by a seven day week with the seventh day held to be holy, and 
all of them promulgated some form of ethical teaching. 

One other oriental cult penetrated into the lands of the west. 
From the worship of a tribal god, Jahweh, a Semitic peoplcj called 
Hebrews, had evolved a. monotheistic religion. Slowly, very slowly, 
the cult of JahvLsm was changed into Judaism, a legalistic religion 
in which the mutual contractual obligation between Jahweh and 
the Hebrews was emphasized; they would w'orship him alone and 
he would help them alone. As the years rolled on there grew a belief 
that some day an appointed leader, the Messiah, would appear to 
give the Hebrews triumph, glory, and peace. Within the Roman 
empire but not part of it, Judaism remained a despised and little- 
known sect; nevertheless, there came from it a new anstver to the 
eternal problem of the supernatural, an answer whose influence on 
the development of the west is incalculable. 
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HK CHRIS UAX BEGINNINGS 


The origins of the Christian answer to the eternal question of 
human relationship to the supernatural are inextricably tangled in 
the various cults just sketched/ Like ail other religions, Christianity 
was built from the materials at hand. Based upon an abiding faith in 
man’s ability to come to terms with the supernatural, Christianity 
borrowed and adapted many, elements from preceding and contem¬ 
porary religions. From the ancient religion of Persia came the em¬ 
phasis upon immortality, the acceptance of December 25 as a fes¬ 
tival day, and much of the costuming and ritual of the priests. Juda¬ 
ism contributed a large body of “revealed” waiting, the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and the conception of Jahweh. The mystery cults supplied 
ritual and various means of winning salvation or safety from the 
dangers of this world and the next. Local pagan beliefs offered saints 
and icons. Hellenic and Hellenistic philosophies gave codes of ethics 
and the conception of the Logos, an intermediary between God and 
man, variously known as the Word, or the Son of God. The list of 
indebtedness might be infinitely extended, for in the words of a 
modern scholar: “Dogma apart, there is hardly an aspect which is not 
found equally in pagan and Christian-asceticism, fasts, vigils, puri- 
tanism, ritual, saints, angels, demons, and the reliance on visions and 
sortes [a type of divination]- 

The beginnings of Christianity are shrouded in the mists which 
hang about its first and greatest leader, a Jewish carpenter from 
Nazareth whose Hebraic name was Joshua, but who is best known 
by his Greek name, Jesus. Modern scholars find the sources for the 
study of Jesus very imperfect. He left no written report of his life 
orwork and the extant records were all compiled long after his death 
about 29 A.D. The years which intervened between the event and the 
recording of it offered multiple chances for accidental or intentional 
errors. Faulty memories may have clouded the story, legends and new 
conceptions may have overlaid the tnith. From such new materials, 
the scholar must glean what he can about the little-known figure, 
Jesus of Nazareth. The materials for the history of the early Church, 

1 Alany hold die view that Christian doctrines were divinely revealed to man 
through Christ who created the Church to spread them throughout the world. The 
Roman Catholic church takes the position that this revealed doctrine, its dogma, has 
remained unchanged. 

2 AIoss, H, Sr, L. B., The Birth of the Middle Ages, 39s~St4. O.xford, 1935. P. 12. 
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. iich include the New Tesranient, the writings of the GhiH 
Fathers, the Church law and ritual, are fuller but not complete. 

A young and unknown preacher from Galilee, Jesus appeared 
in Palestine about 28 a.d. at a time when the Jews were seething 
with fury at their Roman masters. Stiff-necked and .truculent, the 
Jews were violently enraged by the residence of Roman governors 
and soldiery in their holy city of Jerusalem and many impatiently 
awaited the long-prophesied coining of the Messiah who could lead 
them to victory over their enemies. The teachings of the Galilean 
seemed about as far from the expected nature of the as was 

possible and few would hear his message. He painted a finger of 
scorn at the things most men held dear, pride, ambition, self-seeking, 
patriotism; and taught a doctrine of an all-embracing, all-powerful 
love. The socially respectable would have none of such ridiculous 
notions and Jesus turned to the poor, the humble, and tbe outcast. 
Only partly comprehending his message, these people were so drawn 
by his personal power that they gave up what little they had to foly 
low him. Only once did Jesus seek popular support and then he 
entered Jerusalem in triumph, hailed by the mob sss, Messiah. Wis stic- 
CC.SS and his attacks upon the vested interests led the upper classes 
to conspire against him. Betrayed and accused of treason, Jesus 
was condemned and executed by a Roman court. The mob soon 
forgot its momentary hero, but his early followers did not. 

'I'here is no universally accepted evidence that Jesus planned to 
found a new religion. Gn the, eontra^\^ he scents to have thought of 
himself as a reformer, not a destroyer of orthodox Judaisin. He made 
no provision for a new sect, set up no formal organization for his 
followers, and formulated no definite plan for their guidance. Upon 
his death, the small group of his disciples, despairing and grief- 
stricken, were preparing to go their separate ways when a remarkable 
thing happened. The disciples believed that they had seen a vision of 
Jesus risen from the dead. So profound was their conviction that they 
returned to Jerusalem and by their burning enthusiasm won converts 
to their belief. From this mystical and mysterious spark eventually 
flamed the consuming spiritual fire of Christianity, but not until the 
new religion had been broadened and transformed from a branch of 

Judaism to a religion with a cosmopolitan appehl. ■ 

The chief agent of this transformation vvas a Hellcnized Jew, 
Saul of Tarsus, who, after his conversion to the new belief, changed 
his name to Paul. Because his training and background were broader 
than those of the original disciples, Paul was able to express this 
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in such a way as to appeal to non-Jewish peoples. 

Tn the process, the original teachings of Jesus were expancied and 
revised almost beyond recognition. The great majority of the Jews 
would have none of Christianity and the attention of the converts 
was turned more and more to the pagan Gentiles. From the begin¬ 
ning, the Christians had been enthusiastic missionaries, and with the 
work of Paul, proselytizing activities were accelerated. The iirst 
Gentile church, founded at Antioch, became the center of atteiripts 
to spread the new religion. Paul himself was the most famous mis¬ 
sionary, traveling from one city to the next, founding congrega¬ 
tions, instructing them, and then moving on. His numerous “Epis¬ 
tles’^ to the Greeks, to the Romans, and to the Corinthians, give 
evidence of his methods and the scope of his work. The first organ¬ 
izer of Christianity, Paul found it an obscure sect, hidden in a de¬ 
spised section of the Roman Empire. Pie left it a widely spread 
religion with a catholic appeal. 

Gentile Christianity was heavily indebted to Judaism, despite their 
mutual repudiations. The Jewish Scriptures served as sources of 
mystical knowledge, w'hich could be interpreted as foretelling the 
coming of Jesus, I he deep moral purpose of Judaism, combined with 
the ethical teachings of the Stoics and others, furnished Ciirisdanity 
with its most distinctive accomplishment, an ethical code, Greqo- 
Jewish in origin, but international in its appeal. Christianity came to 
stand for humility and gentleness, honesty, moral courage, pacifism 
and love. Moreover, unlike the pagan philosophies, Christianity taught 
that adherence to this code would improve the world, thereby pro¬ 
viding its followers with a cause for which to live and, if need be, die. 

The wide reception of Christianity was due in part to these ele¬ 
ments, and in part to other things. The older religions failed to satisfy /’ 
the people who were eagerly seeking a new answer to the age-old ^ 
question of the supeniaturaL The Picllenistic philosophies, by their 
very nature, could appeal to only a few. The mystery cults satisfied 
more, but the expense of initiation barred them to the poor. Besides, 
the deities of the mystery cults and of the other pagan beliefs were 
remote and inaccessible. Christianity had a universal appeal. To the 
intellectual minority, it offered a very high moral code and a satisfy- 
ing philosophy. To tlie majority, it supplied an emotional appeal, 
typified by the numerous ‘hniraclcs.” Its promises of love, of equality, 
and of heaven gave heart to the oppressed, and the figure of fesus 
made the religion personal and intimate. The really good life of the 
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^rly Christians, and the courage with which they endured persecu- 
rion made a profound impression upon their'contemporaries. The 
aura of mystery with which Christianity perforce •surrbunded itself 
attracted many who, coming to see, remained to worship. Mem¬ 
bers of the privileged classes seem frequently to have been intro¬ 
duced to the religion through their servants to whom Christianity 
had first appealed. Political considerations were also important. In 
the beginning, the secrecy of the religion served as a convenient 
cloak to hide movements against the government, l.ater, the increased 
number of Christians and the growing weakness of the empire forced 
the emperors to try to unite their subjects by seeking the support of 
this organized and powerful minority. By virtttf of these and other 
reasons, Christianity expanded and was strengthened until, just at 
the end of the fourth century, it was made the official state religion. 
Before that triumph, however, it suffered from growing pains, from 
competition, and from persecution. 

The early Christians made no effort to develop a priesthood or 
a body of dogma because they lived in constant expectation of the 
immediate return to earth of Jesus in bodily form. While awaiting 
this “Second Coming,” they formed themselves into communities. 
Each member contributed his goods to a common store and from it 
all shared alike. It may be noted that this communism posses.sed the 
strong appeal of equality. These early coiranunities were formed by 
traveling prophets, or apostles, whence comes the name applied to 
them, the Apostolic Church."* In addition to these transient leaders, 
the local communities found it necessary to choose some one person 
to guide their affairs and, most important, to administer the rite of 
the Eucharist when no apostle was present. This official was known 
interchangeably as a bishop, which means in Creek a shepherd, or 
a presbyter, meaning “elder.” Assisting the bishop or presbyter were 
attendants, known as deacons. During the era of the Apostolic 
Church, this organization remained simple and purely local, the 
officials serving as teachers and administrators only in their own 
communities. 

In addition to the communal life and the teachings of the apostles 
and bishops, there were two rites held to be especially sacred, and 
practiced in every community. The first was baptism, a ceremony 
of initiation into the group. 'Ehe candidate was irnmei-sed in a stream 

» “Apostolic Church” is also used by the Roman Catholics in the sense of the “marks 
of the Church-One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” 
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sr and a sacred formula pronounced^ This ceremony was be¬ 
lieved CO ^vash a^vay the guilt: of the initiate and to fill him w ith the 
spirit of Jesus/ The second rite, even more sacred, was the Eucharist 
which the early writers traced back to the last meal shared by Jesus 
with his disciples. In this ceremony, which was always regarded as 
the greatest of all, the early communities shared the bread and the 
wine as Jesus w-^as reported to have done. Perhaps before;, and cer¬ 
tainly by the first pait of the second century, Christians had come 
to regard die bread and wine no longer as symbols but as the veri¬ 
table body and blood of the Saviour. 

Christians and their communities were, from the beginning, the 
objects of suspicion and hostility to the government. It w^as believed, 
not at all surprisingly, that the Christians insisted upon secrecy the» 
better to indulge in orgies of sex and even of cannibalism,^ and to 
hatch plots against the government. This last suspicion was re-en¬ 
forced by the refusal of the Christians to render the customary 
obeisance to the statues of the emperors on the ground that this was 
showing respect to false gods. Moreover tlie great majority of Chris¬ 
tians came from the lower classes and were, therefore, looked at 
askance by the ruling classes. The average upper-class Roman re¬ 
garded Christians much as contemporary capitalists regard anarchists 
or communists. Despite the fact that from the end of the first century 
to 313-a confessed Christian might be legally executed, persecution 
was intermittent and mainly local. The danger , of persecution was 
always imminent, but it steadily decreased until the middle of the 
third century. Then for a decade (249-259) Christians were subject 
to widespread and cruel pei*seciition from which they emerged more 
closely knit together than before. A succession of weak emperors 
extended them factual but not legal toleration until the reign of 
Diocletian. Forced either to extirpate the growing body of Christians 
or to win their support by surrendering to them, Diocletian choice to 
fight. He failed, and after 305, persecutions ceased in the west. In the 
east, Galerius continued the struggle for several years but was finally 
forced to capitulate and issue aiv Edict of Toleration in 311. Late in 
312 or early jn 313, after the death of Galerius, the/co-rulers, Con¬ 
stantine and Jicinius, issued the Edict of Milan which put Christianity 
on the same legal level as the other religions of the empire. Christian- 

>The earliest formula was, “I baptize thee in the name of Jesus of Nazareth” 
Later a became, ‘I baptize thee m tlie name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. . 

. t TTu T"" which Christians partook of “the body and 

blood erf the Saviour” probably gave rise to this peculiar canard. ^ 
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DONATION OF CONSTANTINE. FRESCO IN CHURCH OF I SANTI 
QUATTKO CORONATT. ROME. 

Tliis is one of a series of thirteenth century frescoes in St. SylV’esteEs, chapel, por- 
traving the legendary history of the Emperor Constantine’s ( 3 n 5 " 337 ) conversion 
to ChristianityrTradition has'it that Constantine while in Rome fell seriously ill and 
was cured by Pope Sylvester* Out of gratitude, the Emperor is said to have been 
baptized and" to have bestowed certain properties and privileges upon the head of 
the Church. See p. 119. In this photograph Constantine is shown leading Pope 
Sylvester’s horse into Rome. The fresco is interesting as an eTtample of Roman 
medieval painting in the Byzantine style. 

ity became the court religion under Constantine though he himself 
was not converted, if at all, until just before his death (337)- With 
the'exception of Julian, nicknamed the Apostate (360-363), who 
vainly sought to revitalize paganism, all the succeeding emperors 
favored Christianity over the other religions until, finally, the Em¬ 
peror Theodosius made it the state religion in 395. The gradual ac¬ 
ceptance of Christianity, like the sporadic persecutions of it, was 
dictated primarily by reasons of politics. Its prosperity was purchased 
at the cost of its Apostolic simplicity. 
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s. Besides, their belief in the iniminerice of the ‘‘Scciiiid Com- 
mg" dissuaded the early Christians from spending much effort, or 
thought in organizing either doctrines or administration. As the years 
foiled it became apparent, chat the ‘^Second Coming’', was at least 
tebiporarily delayed and that it might be well to consolidate the 
organization of the Church'aiid to preserve the teachings and eustoms 
of its founders. This latter need became the more imperative as the 
numbers of the Christians increased. Not only was it vitally necessary 
to instruct these converts, in the ways of the religion; it was equally 
neccsssary to combat the hekhen pimctices and theories which they 
brought with them. Such parts of tllis. new ideology as Mxre de~ 
paitures from the orthodox or accepted, beliefs were denounced as 
heresies. In addition to the menace of heresies, which at fot threat¬ 
ened to submerge the distmetiveTeatures of Clmstianity in a wave 
of polyglot paganisms, there was furtlier danger of persecutions. Ail 
in all, the formulation of a defimte creed' and the establishment of an 
organized church government vvere, as‘the early Chrisriaiis clearly 
recognized, absolute prerequisites for the survival of Christianity. 

The process of organization followed two lines, each distinct, 
yet each dependent for perpetuation on the other.- The first was the 
consolidation of the loose apostolic communities into compact local 
Ohurchesi the second was the knitting of these local groups into one 
great, unitary association. Both were the natural outgrowth of the 
need, the times, and the materials at hand. It w’ill be remembered 
that in the Apostolic era, locaK communities had been guided, in the 
absence of traveling apostles, by an. officer known either as the bishop 
(episcopus) os: the presbyter {presbuteros). Sometime in the second 
century these titles ceased to be intbrchangeable. In places where 
there were several congregations, the term episcopus (bishop) was 
reserved for the leader of the most important group and the name 
presbutetoH was-^iyen to the heads of the smaller ones. By the end 
of the century, the^ bishop was regarded as being a higher official 
with greater, authority and‘dif^tinct powers whkh the priests did 
not share. Concurrently with the practice there had been developed 
a theory in suppdrt of it. This so-piled doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession, once applied ro all heads'of congregations, now^ declared 
that the bishop received his power by virtue of being the spiritual 
heir of the first apostles. New bishops were inducted to office by 
older bishops who thus passed on ffie apostolic authority in unbroken 
lA-^arioudy, presbyters, elders, ^ 
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fcession. Known as consecration, this process is still continued lfi 
'form though with widely different meanings by most Christian 
churches. Priests also wxre ordained, but with this significant differ¬ 
ence: the powers conferred upon the priest did not include the crea¬ 
tion of other clerg)^^ Only the bishops could do that. This doctrine 
not only endowed the bishops with superior power, it was also fun¬ 
damental to the belief of the Church. The continued existence of 
tme Christianity, it was (and is) maintained, depended upon the 
preservation of direct, lineal contact with the founders of the religion. 

Closely connected with the,development of the doctrine of the 
Apostolic Succession was the evolution of the practice and theory 
of the Apostolic See. The early bishops had, in the course of time, 
become missionaries themselves and had founded new congrega¬ 
tions. In much the same way that the apostles had turned over the 
celebration of the Eucharist and the local administration of the 
Church to the bishops, the bishops now assigned such functions in 
these daughter-churches to priests. More and more, the bishop tended 
to become an administrator of a group of churches rather than the 
servant of one. It was, however, customary for the bishop to be more 
closely connected with the mother-church than with its offspring. 
The prestige of his church, naturally greater than of the others, tended 
to be reflected in the increasing power and authority of the bishop. If 
the episcopal church had itself been founded by one of the first 
apostles, it was held in special reverence and accorded unusual power. 
In such a case the bishopric or diocese was known as an Apostolic 
See. Thus, Antioch, the missionary center of Syria; Corinth and 
Ephesus, where the movement was begun by Paul; Alexandria, in¬ 
tellectual center and second city of the empire whose first church 
had been founded by Mark; and especially Rome, capital of the 
empire ^nd scene of the traditional martyrdom of Peter and Paul, 
came to have the greatest prestige of all. 

By the fourth century, the two organizations, local and general, 
had begun to intertwine to produce one catholic unit. The process 
was not complete, but it was started. The Church was made up oi 
a large number of dioceses, which, in turn, were composed of local 
congregations. The latter were guided by priests whose ordination 
at the hands of the bishop had made them competent to administer 
the Eucharist. The bishop acted as overseer and administrator of 
the congregations and the clergy within his diocese. In theory, the 


^ The word clergy is derived from the Greek word kleros which implied those 
chosen or selected. 
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of all the bishops were the same, but in practice those of 
the principal cities and Apostolic Sees were more important, and all 
tended to look to one or the other of the three great centers, Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch or Rome for final guidance. 

The rise of the Bishop of Rome to a position of paramount power 
and influence is one of the salient facts of early Church history. It 
has been noted that although all bishoprics were originally regarded 
as equal, certain of them gradually emerged as more important than 
the rest. By the seventh century, Rome had become the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the Church in the West, and Constantinople in the 
East, The subordination of the eastern bishopric to the state, as well 
as the pride and ambition of both rivals, made any compromise be¬ 
tween them impossible, and eventually the Church split over the 
question of supremacy. Constantinople retained the leadership of 
the eastern branch which came to be called the Orthodox Catholic 
Church, and Rome so increased its authority over the western part 
that it became kiiown as the Roman Catholic Church. The explana¬ 
tion of this rise of the Bishop of Rome to the pre-eminent position 
of Pope is complicated by the fact that the sacerdotal interpretation 
is based primarily on faith, that of the historian upon rationaj inves¬ 
tigation. 

An early proclamation of the Roman Catholic interpretation was 
made by Pope Teo I (440-461). This doctrine,'generally called by 
Protestant schokrs .the >Petrine Theory, rests upon a".statement in 
the-Gospel according to St. Matthew: I [Jes^sfsay unto thee 

that thou art Peter, and upon this rotk I will build miy Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail agafrisii it! AndJ will give unto thee 
the keys qf the kingdom of heaven: anej whatsoever tllnu shalt bind 
on earth l^ialJ be b’bimd in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shkll be loosed in heaven;’" St. Peter together with St. Paul, 
the theory continues, founded the Christian community at Rome. 
.'Therefore, by virtue the Apostolic Succession, each Bishop of 
Rome is the direct heir of the superior power conferred upon Peter. 
The evidence in support of this theory is held by scholars not of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion to be inadequate, but faith in the infal¬ 
lible and divine guidance of the Church supplements the material 
evidence for the faithful. To whichever group one belongs, the al¬ 
most universal acceptance of this theory by western Christians " 

1 Matthew XVI, 18-19. Many scholars doubt the genuineness of these lines, some 
mamtamiiig that they were added to the Gospel sometime after its compilation. 

For obvious reasons, the Eastern Church has never concurred in this theory. 
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*^ains of great significance. It satisfactorily explained and fully 
justified to many generations the fact of papal power. In that way 
it became one of the major reasons making possible such a develop¬ 
ment. Non-Roman Catholic historians have felt, however, that the 
Petrine theory was only one of several factors. 

Foremost among the other reasons was the prestige of Rome. 
Generations of men had learned to look to Rome as the chief city 
of the empire and even of the world. From Rome the great military 
roads radiated to all parts of the empire like spokes from the hub of 
a wheel. Ronie, the eternal city, as men called her, was the center 
of law, government, and of style. Even the great provincial cities 
followed her lead just as modern cities borrow' heavily from Lon¬ 
don, Paris, and New York. To be Bishop of Rome was to be head 
of the capital diocese of the West, minister to leaders of the W^estern 
Empire. Moreover, the Roman Bishop had been very active in mis¬ 
sionary work and many small churches looked to Rome as their 
Mother Church. To them was taught, as a matter of course, the 
Petrine Theory. Later monasteries, owning direct obedience to the 
Pope, spread the doctrine of papal supremacy over Europe. The fact 
that the Roman Bishop had no important episcopal rivals in the West 
counted heavily in his favor, the more so because his one great com¬ 
petitor, the Bishop of Constantinople, was handicapped by the pres¬ 
ence of several important rivals in the Ifa-st. The growing weakness 
and eventual collapse of the imperial government in the West also 
materially aided the Pope. Not only was he freed from the sub¬ 
servience to .secular authority which hampered the Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople; he was, in addition, the only official who temained com¬ 
petent to exercise authority. At this crucial moment when the state 
w'as failing, the Roman Church was blessed with strong leaders 
capable of discharging their ecclesiastical duties and also of assum¬ 
ing the functions of the impotent secular rulers. Finally, by virtue 
of”divine guidance or of good luck and astute management, depetid- 
iiig upon one’s personal beliefs, the Pope consistently managed in all 
disputes to favor the side later declared to be orthodox, thereby 
winning an enviable and significant reputation. 

Successive popes contributed to the extension of papal power, 
but its most succe,ssful champions were Leo I (440-461) and Greg- 
oiy I (590-604).^ Leo, called the Great, was responsible for a re¬ 
markable extension of papa! authority. The papacy' had long claimed 
to be the court of final appeal in all ecclesiastical disputes, but the 
iSee pp. 94--95 a discussion of his advancement of the papacy. 
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of Appealing to Rt)n^e, though cbnimon, had no. JegAf basis^ 
pfeo bbtaineel from the Emperor Valentinian III a statement which 
not only reGogni 7 -ed the superior judicial authority of the pope but 
also declared that papal decrees had the validity of imperial law. 
This surprising delegation of authority, the outgrowth of imperial 
weakness and papal strength, made the pope a judge and a lawmaker 
of imperial stature. . 

Coincidental with this significant development of organization 
was the crystallization of doctrine. The changes which took place in 
the administration of the rites of the Eucharist and of baptism have 
already been suggested. What the Church sought to do was, first, to 
make its teaching so appealing to non-Christians that they would 
forsake their old ways for the new, and second, so to limit this 
expansion that the distinctive elements of the religion W'ould nor 
be lost. The task was exceedingly difficult since the two aims were 
to a large extent mutually exclusive. Every pagan clement adopted or 
adapted tended to remove the techniques further from the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. The process was one of growth, and growth inevi¬ 
tably means change. The more serious pagans demanded that a reli¬ 
gion offer them salvation by enabling them to identify themselves 
with the god. The Christian Church very early stressed its ability 
to assure salvation by opening the pathway from humanity to divin¬ 
ity. As time wore on, the Church became increasingly insistent upon 
its monopoly of such power and upon the necessity for orthodoxy. 
Candidates for admission into the Christian fold had to undergt) 
instruction in the technique of the faith and to accept the teachings 
of the Church. That done, they had to be purified by baptism before 
they could be admitted to the Eucharist in which, it was held, they 
iteccived the body and blood of Christ. An excellent illustration of this 
type of development is offered by the coagulation and definition 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

Originally, the Old Testament, i.e., the Jewish Scriptures, had 
served as the ‘‘revealed writing’' of the Christians who by ingenious 
and sometimes tortuous interpretations fitted it to their special needs. 
Unhappy experiences soon demonstrated, however, that non-be¬ 
lievers could wring equally cogent but contradictory yieanipgs from 
the same text, and the demand arose for a speqfically'Christian body 
of “inspired truth.” The writings of the apostles and their imme¬ 
diate proteges were gradiially accepted by common, if tacit, con¬ 
sent. General custom dictated which writings should be used and 
which discarded, but a few were hotly disputed and the complete 
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oritative list was not completed until the fifth century. At ^fst 
these writings were held to be inferior to the Old Testament but 
by the middle of the third cenmry it had come to be believed that 
they were also “inspirecr" and, hence, equal to the older writings. 

(^onstantine legalized Christianity in order to strengthen himself 
and his empire through co-operation with this compact and vital 
organization, and through the merit of the Christian s God, If the 
Church were to serve the imperial purpose, it was important that 
nothing should disrupt the ecclesiastical unity. In other words, it 
became imperative chat the emperor intervene when and if necessary 
to extirjjate heresy, settle disputes, and maintain unity. 

Before Constantine allied himself with the Church, a dispute had 
arisen over the election of Caecilian as Bishop of Carthage and a 
strong minority faction, led by Donattis, one of the claimants, sep¬ 
arated itself from the larger body.^ Eager to heal this schism, Constan¬ 
tine, after other expedients had failed, summoned a council of all the 
bishops to meet at Arles in 314. Such procedure was novel only in diat 
the emperor ordered the meeting. It had long been customary for 
neighboring bishops to meet in councils for the discussion and settle¬ 
ment of local problems, and as early as the middle of the third century, 
Bishop Cyprian of Carthage regularly called local councils. The im¬ 
petus given by the imperial summons transformed the conciliar move¬ 
ment from a local to a regional, as in the case of the Council at Arles, 
and later, to a cosmopolitan technique. The Council of Arles gave 
its decision in favor of C^cilian, and Constantine upheld the verdict. 
The Donatists refused to give in, but the extension of the conciliar 
practice furthered the union of the Church. 

This dispute closed but not settled, Constantine soon found him¬ 
self faced with another. The very difficult problem of the divinity 
of Jesus, raised by the philosophical Christians late in the third cen¬ 
tury, was brought into sharp focus by Arius of Alexandria early in 
the fourth century. Arius took the position that Jesus was divine but 
not a deity. The opposition, led first by Alexander and later by Atha¬ 
nasius, stoutly maintained that Jesus was of the “same” nature as 
God. The increasing complexity and bitterness of the dkspute caused 
the intervention of the Emperor. To Constantine, the central problem 
was the presen'-ation of church unity as a means of attaining imperial 

iThe Donatists Juscifiecl their action with the argument that the power of the 
clergy depended upon personal character and that the opposing candidate, CjEcilian, 
had demonstrated his moral unfitness for the episcopal office. I'he issue thus raised 
was fraught with danger for, if the Donatist theory was accepted, the power of the 
Church could be undermined by any who charged her officers with moral turpitude 
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Feeling that his first experiment with the conciliar method htid 
ecn a success, he again resorted to this expedient, and, in 325, sum¬ 
moned all the bishops of the East and a few from the West, including 
the Bishop of Rome, to meet in a general, cosmopolitan council at 
Nicea. After two months of bitter argument, the Council of Nicea 
decided in favor of the Athanasian theory, condemned the Arians and 
banished them from the empire. The struggle continued, partly polit¬ 
ical, partly religious, but the Nicene creed representing Jesus as *hfue 
God of true God^’ was, with a few lapses due to political changes, the 
legally accepted belief from which soon evolved the equally orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity. Apart from its dogmatic importance, the 
Council of Nicea was profoundly significant in its political implica¬ 
tions. Called by imperial order, its expenses paid from the imperial 
treasury, and its decisions enacted into imperial law, this council 
established the Church as a universal, imperial institution. 

The changes in the interpretations of doctrines which took place 
in the centuries following the Council of Nicea represent a process 
of growth.' What the Church could not otherwise overcome she em¬ 
braced and assimilated. The result was a growing strength which 
enabled her to retain and to extend her hold upon the peoples of the 
west. The cost of such expansion was that Christianity became a vast 
conglomeration of elements in which the pagan frequently overshad¬ 
owed the apostolic. To the Father and the Son of the original Nicene 
creed was added in the fourth century the Floly Spirit (Ghost), 
thereby establishing the doctrine of the Trinity. The problem of the 
nature of these three was finally solved by a paradoxical formula 
which, in mathematical terms, may be expressed as .r (God) equals 
3 X (the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost). This seemingly im¬ 
possible statement was explained by the Church pronouncement that 
the nature of x was unknown and unknotvable and, hence, not sub¬ 
ject to the limitations of the human mind. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, whatever its rational limitations, did express and preserve 
the Christian conception of a God at once omnipotent and yet 
readily accessible to men. This doctrine explained the relation of God 
to Jesus but not the relation of Jesus to man. After long and bitter 
controversy, the Council of Chalcedon (451) set forth the orthodox 
dogma that Christ was in one Person a union of divine and human 
natures, fully man and fully God, Quite large groups of Christians 
refused to accept this interpretation and maintained that the two 

^ This material is based largely upon Goodenough, E. R., The Church in the Roman 
Empire. New York, 1931. P. 62 seq. et passim. 
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'pajtocs fused into one so that Christ was God-man. Knowm as M ^ 
nophysitlsui, this belief is still kept alive by the Coptic Church of 
Egyp’t, the Syrian Monophysite Church, and the Armenian (Gre- 
gorian) Church. 

The influence of paganism upon the Church is clearly iilustrated 
in the growth of inartyrolatry and hagiolatry.' From the pagan belief 
that the souls of the dead lingered near the discarded body, grew 
the belief that the soul of a martyr remained near his body. Since 
it was further believed that the soul of a martyr was in direct touch 
with God, the body of the martyr was regarded as possessing super¬ 
natural powers. Accordingly, the bodies and relics of martyrs were 
preserved in the churches in order to keep in close touch with a 
soul possessed of such power. Prayers were said, first, to God through 
the martyrs and soon to the martyrs themselves. Later, ascetics and 
hermits were regarded in the same way. GraduaUy, certain martyrs 
assumed the stature of minor deities, and became the saints of Chris¬ 
tianity. A new mythology rose about them, and many venerated 
them as their ancestry had once venerated pagan deities. Indeed, 
it frequently happened that a local deity was transformed mto a 
saint. Most imponant figure in hagiolatry was the Virgin Mary, 
deeply respected in the second century, hut greatly honored by the 
fifth and sixth centuries. After violent argument, she was officially 
titled the “Mother of God,” and Christians prayed to her as the 
“Queen of Heaven.” Many scholars interpret this veneration and 
the legends which soon clustered about the Virgin as the carrying 
over into Christianity of such pagan goddesses as Isis, Ishtar, and 
Cybele. Out of this veneration of martj^rs and saints arose the prac¬ 
tice of using their relics as charms. 

The changes made in the ritual of Mass also clearly show the im¬ 
pact of paganism. By the time of Gregory, the Mass liad come to be 
thought of as a sacrifice offered to God to avert punisbmeiat or to 
gain favor. Masses were sung to obtain relief for a besieged city, to 
stop a plague, to heal the ill, to assure a good crop or a safe journey. 
Accompanying this change in interpretation were adoptions and 
adaptations of pagan ritual and accoutrements. The use of candles as 
prayer offerings, to cite only one instance, became common enough 
though it had once been denounced by the early Christians as a pe¬ 
culiarly obnoxious custom. 

Coincidental with this ritualistic and dogmatic expansion was the 
development of a philosophy of life which for some thousand year.? 

1 This paragraph does not express contemporary Roman CathoJic beliefs or practices. 
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SAN CLEMENTE, UPPER CHURCH. ROjME. 

The Church of San Clemente is one of the best preserved of the old Roman 
basilicas, with a fascinating history all its own. Recent excavations have shown that 
there was once a building'^ of the Republican era on the same site and subsequently 
a Mithraeum built in the Imperial era by members of tlie Mithraic cult. A Christian 
church was erected above the ruins during the fourth century and attained distiiic^ 
tion among the early Church Fathers. St. Jerome nieiitjoned it in >92 and Pope 
Gregory die Great is known to have delivered sermons there. In 1084 this structure 
was destroyed by the Normaas who had been invited by Gregoiy VH ' ^ 




was destroyed by the Normaas who had been invited by Gregoiy Vli to save 
Rome from the Emperor Henry TV. The ruins Were hlled in and another church 
built upon them in 1108. The. picture above, from the later or Upper Church, shows 
the nave with flanking columns, the choir screen, ambone or pulpit, and the mosaic 
in the apse. The scroll design in the apse is similar to that shown in the House of 
Meriander and in the Ani Pacis. 
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^.folded the lives and thoughts of men and still retains an important 
influence. This ideology was the work of the Church Fathers, a 
succession of very able men, whose writings came to be reside d 
as second only to the Bible in inspiration and anthority. Most'lm- 
f)omnt among the western or Latin Fathers were Jerome (c. 340- 
420) whose translation of the Bible, known as the Vulgate, remains\ 
the authoritative edition for the Roman Catholic Church; Ambrose 
(c. 340-397), who introduced Stoic ethics into the Christian philoso¬ 
phy; Augustine (354-430), greatest of them all, whose City of God 
was the fount of much medieval theology and the source of the 
medieval ecclesiastical theory that the only function of the State was 
to support the Church; and Gregory the Great, first of the medieval 
popes. 

Gregory I, later canonized as Sr. Gregory, was the scion of a 
wealthy family long identified with servnee to the state and to the 
Church* Bestowing his wealth upon the Church and upon the poor, 
Gregory became a monk, but his talent was so great that he was riot 
allowed to remain in monastic obscurity. After distinguished service 
as papal legate and abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St. An¬ 
drews, Gregoty^ w^as literally drafted into the papacy by the Senate, 
the clergy, and the people of Rome. The task which awaited him 
was huge but he bore his multiple responsibilities with ability and 
distinction. Numerous legacies and gifts to the Church had built 
up a large temporal estate, known as the Patrimony of St, Peter. 
As manager and virtual owner of thcvse lands, Gregory proved him¬ 
self practical and astute both as a business man and as an administra¬ 
tor. The latter quality was more spectacularly demonstrated in the 
rule of the Duchy of Rome w'hich the'impotence of the imperial 
dukes forced Gregory to assume. The Pope filled the position of 
secular ruler with zeal and ability, relieving the poor, governing the 
duchy, and opposing the advance of the Arian Lombards from the 
north. As primate of the Church, Gregory consistently maintained, 
and in large measure realized, the absolute supremacy of the pope. 
He declared that decrees of councils had no validity without the 
sanction of the pontiff and claimed an authority superior to that of 
tlie Patriarch of Constantinople. Most notable was his extension of 
the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts in general and of the papal 
court in particular. Gregory further strengthened the papacy by 
allying it with monasticism. The monks, as missionaries, spread Cliris- 
tianity throughout Europe and with it the doctrine of papal su¬ 
premacy. The pope, for his part, became the patron of the monks 


jfcorded them special rights and privileges,.Eventually, all monk 
^ made subject to the pope to the mutual benefit of both since 
the monks, in return for their favored position, became a sort of holy 
army for the papacy. Gregory did not institute this but he paved the 
way for it. 

Gregory’s writings have won for him a place among the Church 
Fathers. Not an original nor a creative thinker, Gregory synthesized 
the teachings of the earlier Fathers and the practice of his own day. 
T'he result was a badly needed popularization of dogma. The most 
important of Gregory’s works were the Pastoral Rttle^ which long 
remained a guidebook for bishops; the Dialogues^ a compilation of 
the stories of miracles; and the Moralia^ an exposition of Christian 
theology which remained authoritative for centuries. The Rule and 
the Mot alia show his ability and his sound practicality; the Dia¬ 
logues rtveal his ignorance and superstitious credulity. Gregory re¬ 
flected the virtues and faults of his age, and they stamp liim as the 
first of the medieval churchmen. 

The period which closed with Gregory was marked not only by 
the extension of papal power and the modification of doctrinal inter¬ 
pretations but also by the introduction of new practices. The most 
striking of the latter was monasticism, a system by which men and 
women cut themselves off from the life of the world to live in an 
artificial community dedicated to worship and service. Monasticism 
is found in many religions besides Christianity and seems to be the 
natural outgrowth of the human desire to elevate the spirit by mor¬ 
tifying the body, a procedure known avS asceticism, wdiich very early 
appeared in the East. The early ascetics commonly withdrew from 
the world in a very literal sense and dw'^elt in deserts and other inac¬ 
cessible places. The Greeks applied to them the name ereinos from 
which the modern word “hennit” is derived. The extremes to which 
the practice was carried bespeak a religious hysteria which sometimes 
bordered on insanity. 

The movement reached its peak in Egypt in the third century after 
which reason began to return, though individual instances of extreme 
asceticism remained common. The practice of isolation was generally 
abandoned and the hermits, now called cenobites, lived together in 
a community, or cenobium. The first cenobites were bound by no 
common rules, but in the fourth century one Pachornins founded a 
cenobium in Egypt whose members were subject to certain regula¬ 
tions. The practice spread from Egypt and was further refined by 
Basil, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea in Cappadocia (c. 329-379). The Ba- 
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Rule, which became the standard of the eastern monasteribf 
'idbstituted useful manual labor for abuse of the body, and stressed 
the need for religious meditation. Poverty, hiiinility, and ol)edience 
were enjoined upon the monks. 

Introduced into Italy by Athanasius, monasticisni proved very 
popular. Some of its appeal was due to its novelty but, more than 
tliar, it answered the need of the times. The chaos and disorder of 
the day made some men desirous of escape from a topsy-turvy and 
turbulent world. Unable or unwilling to stand up to the buffets of 
life, they welcomed the peace and security of the motiastexy. Still 
others found in mooitsticism the answer to a decadent civili?ntion. 
To them, the world seemed so bad that they gladly abandoned it in 
tlte hope of piling up treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. There was, indeed, a growing 
and a common emphasis upon the herectfter rather than the here. 
Life on earth had become to many so hopelessly barren and sinfully 
wiclced that they bent their efforts and thoughts toward preparation 
for the Christian heaven. 

Western monasticisni soon fell into the dual faults of irregularity 
and extreme asceticism from which it was finally rescued by vSt. 
Benedict (c. 480-550). Dismayed by the profligacy of his age and 
moved by a religious hysteria, Benedict became a hermit. ! lis fame 
as a rigid ascetic and as a man of God grew apace and others joined 
him. Probably in 529, Benedict founded a monastery upon the site 
of an ancient pagan temple at Monte Cassino.^ hor the guidance of 
his monks, he drew up a set of rules which, largely through papal 
influence, became the ihodel for all later monastic orders. Emi¬ 
nently practical, the Benedictine Rule enjeuned moderation. After 
a probationary period of a year, the candidate vowed to renounce 
his old life, to obey the abbot in all things, and to remain at the 
monastery. The monk was also pledged to poverty; cha^stity was 
taken for granted by the Rule. The daily life of the monks revolved 
about the worship of God by prayer and praising, and the service 
of men by manual labor. Originally the Benedictine monks had been 
laymen bur gradually mcire and more of them became priests. As 
western moiiasticism.came ever more under Benedictine influence and 
as the teachings of the Church began to reflect a double standard of 
life, one for the ordinary man, which was good, and the other for 
the perfect man, which was better, the clergy divided into two 


’ About halfway between Rome and Naples. The monascety was built largely 
of stone taken horn the temple of Apollo. 
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lose who, like parish priests, lived in the world were called 
secular; those who withdrew to live according to the monastic rales 
were given the title, regular. The rivalry between the two was con¬ 
stant and often of unchristian bitterness but, in general, it resulted 
in a greater emphasis upon things spiritual and a consequent rectifica¬ 
tion of many abuses. 

To monasticism likewise belongs the credit for the repopulanza- 
tion of manual labor. During the later days of the Roman Empire 
honest hard work had been regarded as meet only for slaves and 
rhembers of the lowest class. By insistence upon the value of manual 
labor, the monks brought it again into good repute and men were 
no longer ashamed to work with their hands. Monastic communi- 
tie.s, as indeed all communities, supported themselves by agriculwre, 
and by precept and example the monks improved the agriculmral 
methods of the people. In particular, the monks were leaders in the 

conversion of non-arable into arable land. 

Gassiodorus, a younger contemporary of Benedict, began the 
tradition that the monastery be the center of scholarship and learn¬ 
ing. He pollected a sizeable library for his monastery in Apulia and 
set his monks to work collating and copying the manuscripts. 
Throughout the next seven centuries the monasteries were alino.st 
the only repositories of records of the past and the sole source of 
education. In the course of time, the majority of the population be¬ 
came so widely illiterate that the very ability to read and write 
stamped a man as being of the clergy. Modern society is deeply in¬ 
debted to the medieval Cliureh for the preservation of such ancient 
literature as has remained e.Ktant. It is only fair to add that the piety 
of the monks sometimes led them to destroy pagan and anti-Christian 
literature w'hich the world might profitaldy have known. 

In addition to being the centers of learning, the monasteries served 
as inns for the traveler. Monastic hospitality was famous, and way¬ 
farers long depended upon it. To the poor the monks gave alms; 
to the ill and infirm, shelter and care; to the troubled and distraught, 
spiritual guidance. In short, the monk who had withdrawn from 
the world returned to it, and, in the name of God, gave servic'e and 
aid to his fellowmen.‘ 

By the sixth century, to recapitulate briefly, the western Church 
had become catholic in fact and in name; the Pope had risen to the 

i Ir i.s not to be .supposed that all monlts attaitied this ideal nor that monasticism 
did not in time become base and corrupt, Idowever, it is trug that the services per¬ 
formed bv these men were of great benefit to their fellows and to posterity. 
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^ce of supremacy in the organization; theology and dogma had 
been definitely crystallized; many temporal functions had been as¬ 
sumed and tlie Church was well on its way toward secular superior¬ 
ity. The Church was and for five hundred years continued to be 
the one unfailing source of order, of learning, and of culture. By all 
odds it was the outstanding institution of the Middle Ages. 




THE CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 

From the design and workmanship this appears to belong to* the Erst centiwry a.d. 
The chalice was found in excavations at Antioch, once the third city in size in 
the Roman Empire. An irnportant cathedral had been built here by Helena, mother 
of Constantine. This chalice and other silver-articles of the fourth century, found 
with the cup may have been part of the cathedral treasure which had been hidden. 
The inner cup is plain, but the outer is of elaborately and beautifully wrought sliver. 
The central hg^q here is said to be the mature Christ with S. Peter abd S. John, 
the lesser on his right and S. Paul and S. Jude on his left, indicated by insignia 
scratched on the chairs. Saints Luke, Mark, Matthew, and John arc shown on the’ 
other side of the chalice, similarly grouped about a youthful Christ. The preciouslv 
encased cup may be the one identified with the Last Supper, the Holy Grail around 
which legends grew (see p. 330), all of wliich appear to have an Oriental or Syrian 
origin. ^ 
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J-Jeirs of the Jloman Empire 


A. The byzanttnr empire 

It has already been observed both in general and in particular 
that there is a continuity in social development, or, as the cliche has 
it, that there is nothing new under the sun. Life goes on despite wars, 
revolutions, and violent changes. Whether they will or not, tnen 
must build the present upon the foundations of the past. Ihe pre¬ 
ceding chapter showed this continuity in the development of one 
institution: the Church. This chapter deals with the same theme as 
revealed in the institution of government. The classic Roman Em¬ 
pire slowly decayed, but men remained and government continued.^ 
They were, of course, not the same as the goverunieiit of Rome. 
Differences were many and profound, but the new showed many 
traces of its debt to the old. In the west, the Franks slowly blended 
their customs and ideas with the Roman, thus laying the base of 
medieval European society. Meanwhile, in the east, what had begun 
as an administrative division of the Roman state, rose to imperial 
stature in its own right and became the Byzantine Empire.^ 

Here is an excellent illustration of both continuity and change. 
The government of this Eastern Empire was deliberately modeled 
upon that of Rome but the Roman elements were increasingly over¬ 
laid with oriental concepts and practices. Ihus by the middle of 
the fifth centur)% the monarchy had become an absolute despotism 
endowed after the eastern fashion with the assumption tl\at its power 
came from God. Surrounded with all the pomp and ceremony of 
the oriental practice, the Byzantine emperors more and more con- 

^The administrative division was made by Diodetian (285-305); Constanune (306- 
537) established a new capital, modestly naming it Gonstantinople after himself, on 
the shores of the Bosphorus in 330; the final separation into the himpires of die East 
and West took place at the death of Theodosius in 395. 
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themselves like eastern potentates. Moreover, the Church bo 
l^artie essentially a department of the State and an instriimerit for the 
fostering and maintenance of imperial unity. In a territorial sense, 
also, the empire had become eastern, ruling extensive domains from 
the Adriatic to the mountains of Armenia, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates, and including Egypt and Cyrenaica. But it continued to 
lay claim to the old Roman lands of the west in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, and the dream of a single Roman state embracing all of the 
Mediterranean basin haunted the minds of its rulers. Economically 
and culturally, the Empire grew steadily more Hellenisric and orien¬ 
tal. Egypt and Asia Minor became its artistic and scholarly centers. 
But until the eighth century, Latin remained the official language 
and Roman forms and titles were perpetuated. Its greatest enemies 
were in the east: Persia, with whom it waged almost perpetual war 
until the Persian collapse in the seventh century; and the eastern 
barbarians, both. Huns and Ostrogoths, were an. ever-present menace 
for years. Nevertheless, the eyes of its rulers' frequently turned 
toward the west, and its greatest emperor, Justinian, was temporarily 
successful in establishing his power there. 

The rise of Justinian to the throne of Byzantium was the result 
of serious internal political difficulties which developed in the late 
fifth and early sixth centuries. The corruption of imperial politics, 
the ascendancy of the army, and the selfish ambitions of .strong per¬ 
sonalities produced an unsettled state of public life. The imperial 
office fell to him who could seize it. In 518 that person was an un¬ 
tutored Macedonian, Justin I (518-527), commander-in-chief of the 
imperial guard. Almost at once he called to his aid his nephew Jus¬ 
tinian who became the real ruler and who in 527 succeeded to the 
throne. Together with his wife, Theodora, Justinian reigned until 
565, raising the Byzantine Empire to the pinnacle of its glory. Theo¬ 
dora and Justinian, both resourceful and able but very different in 
many ways, constituted an efficient political team. The emperor 
was keen ana visionary, ambitious to rebuild a truly Roman Empire, 
but lacking in courage and stability; the empress was realistic, ruth¬ 
less, eager to build a strongly unified eastern state, and possessed 
of an indomitable spirit. 

Apart from reorganizing the administration so that taxes might 
be more efficiently collected, and sanctifying the throne in oriental 
fashion, Justinian’s chief interest was centered in the restoration 
of the Roman Empire by recovering the alienated provinces of the 
west. No stone was left unturned in the effort to complete this 
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project. A disputed succession to the throne of the Vandal Kingdom 
in northern Africa offered an excuse for its invasion and extinction. 
Similarly, difficulties in the Ostrogothie Kingdom of Italy encour¬ 
aged intervention which was crowned with success after a long and 
devastating campaign of twenty years. Southern Spain and other 
portions of the Mediterranean coast likewise fell into his hands, but 
the remainder of the Germanic kingdoms successfully evaded con¬ 
quest. Even so, the territorial acquisitions of Justinian in the w^est 
represented no mean achievement. The whole Mediterranean basin 
had been brought under his sway. 

Unhappily, Justinian's conquests were fraught with danger both 
for the west and for the east. In Italy, especially, the long process of 
reducing the Ostrogoths had impoverished the country, a situation 
which the ubiquitous taxgatherers made infinitely wors<, The way 
was thus opened for another invasion of the peninsula by» the Ger¬ 
manic Lombards who, significantly, enough, entered the valley of. 
the Po in 568, just three years after Justinian’s death. Meeting little 
opposition, except in the coastal regions where the imperial navy 
could still be used with decisive advantage, the Lombards system¬ 
atically overran the country. In northern Africa, the consequences 
were not so immediately destructive. Imperial administration was 
renewed and commerce revived, but Vandal strength had been sapped 
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pletely that little defense against the Moors and Berbers of 
hinterland was henceforth possible. These latter gradually ab¬ 
sorbed the coastal region, and were already reasonably well estab¬ 
lished when the Moslems swept Africa about a century later. The 
west was not gained, but irretrievably lost. 

In t!ie east, the drain of continuous wars told heavily on the 
imperial treasury. Taxes increased sharply and with them unrest, 
which broke out sporadically in serious rioting against the govern¬ 
ment. One of these, the Nika Revolt (532) almost ended wdth Jus- 
tinian^s abdication. It is significant to note that most of the extant, 
unblemished sources of the period reveal a profound discontent 
among Justiniiin’s subjects. Inability to collect sufficient taxes even¬ 
tually necessitated a serious curtailment of ex})enditures. It became 
impossible to keep the army at a high level of efficiency and defense 
works were left unrepaired. It was this weakening process, resulting 
from the Emperor’s overly-ambitious schemes, which made it rela¬ 
tively easy for new barbarians to break through the Danube frontier 
shortly after his death. Slavs, followed by Avars and Bulgars, grad¬ 
ually conquered the whole Balkan peninsula. 

If Justinian failed to achieve lasting merit in military enterprise, 
his fame in the cultural sphere is incontestable. Like many modem 
rulers, he had a profound interest in public works. It was largely by 
his patronage and encouragement that the great church of Santa 
Sophia was built in Constantinople. This magnificent structure, so 
admirably proportioned, with its rich but restrained decoration, was 
perhaps the greatest early achievement in purely Christian architec¬ 
ture. In it the abstract theology of the east seems brought to life, 
and from it western Church art in the Middle Ages drew its inspira¬ 
tion. It is around the church of Santa Sophia that there developed 
Byzantine art, so-called from the name Byzantium applied to Con¬ 
stantinople by common usage in Justinian's day and for centuries 
thereafter. This art, like so much else in civilization, was not original 
but a fusion of many influencee from the whole Near East, which 
naturally converged upon the commercial center of Constantinople. 

Still more important for the future of western Europe were Jus¬ 
tinian’s contributions to law and legislation. His passion for order 
and uniformity inspired him to undertake a reorganization of the 
vast conglomeration of Roman law which had been accumulating 
since the days of the Republic. Two masses of law were distin¬ 
guished: the old (jm vents)^ and the new law {fus novum). The 
former comprised the statutes, senatorial decrees, and juridical inter- 
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J!l ^ 3 f^^history of the Byzantine Empire in the seventh century is 
noteworthy both for grave crises which threatened its existence and 
for the change which took place in the character of the empire. 
Much of the western part of the empire was lost, and for a time it 
seemed that the eastern part wbnld fall before the continuing Per¬ 
sian onslaught. From that fate it was saved by the Lmperor^Herachus 
(610-641) w'ho restored much of its apparent power and prestige, 
but vimiaily exhausted his atafe in doing so. Before his reign was 
over, he had to meet another and more dangerous attack by the 
Mohammedan Axabs,^ to whom he lost both Syria and Egypt. For 
a generation longer the Arabs constantly threatened the empire until 
they were temporarily checked by Constantine W X668-685). 

Meanwhile, an important transformation w'as taking place 111 tlie 

nature and character of the erripire itself. New peoples, Bulgars, 
Croats, and Serbs, had penetrated into the Balkan Peninsula and the 
area had become less Hellenic than Slavic. The old Roman system 
of government had been abandoned at about the same time and re¬ 
placed by a military form of government. Most important, the em¬ 
pire in the seventh century lost its Roman character. Greek became 
the ofScial language, even the Now/lic of Justinian were issued in 
Greek since that was the tongue common to most of the people. 
Although until its end, the Byzantme Empire continued to call itself 
the “Empire of the Romans,” that was .scarcely more than a tribute 
to the past. After the seventh century the Byzantine Empire was 
clearly a separate entity, pursuing its own path of development. 
From time to time that path crossed those of western Ii.urope with 
momentous significance. 

Early in the eighth century the Arabs wxre definitely cheeked 
again with the result tint they turned more vigorously toward the 
west and pushed on into Europe. In attempting to reduce the power 
of the monks who threatened to dominate the empire, the Emperm 
Leo HI began a campaign against the use of images in churches. This 
struggle which 'cvon Leo and his succe.ssor the name of the Icon¬ 
oclasts (image breakers) led to the final break between the F.astern 
and the Roman Ghurch. When Byzantine power in Italy fell before 
the Lombards, Pope Stephen II turned to the Franks for protection, 
but that is part of another story. Suffice it to .say that seven cen¬ 
turies longer the Byzantine Empire continued to exist and to exert 
a tremendous influence upon the development of eastern, or Slavic, 
Europe. In the midst of general decline Constantinople kept alive 

1 The rise of Mohammedanism is treated in part .U of this chapter. 
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^i^cient learning, and later transmitted much of . 

interest through various channels to medieval Europe. Similarly, Con¬ 
stantinople, standing at the crossroads of European and Asiatic trade, 
perpetuated commercial life in the eastern Mediterranean and even¬ 
tually contributed greatly to the trade revival in the West. The 
continental possessions of the Byzantine Empire continually fluc¬ 
tuated; Constantinople alone remained unconqtiered until 1453 when 
it fell before the attacks of another group of eastern conqucroi's, 
the Ottoman Turks. Like their Arab predecessors, these Turks were 
Mohammedans. It is time now to turn to a consideration of the ori¬ 
gins and growth of this other eastern religion, one of Christianity’s 
greatest rivals, and one of the most significant of the non-European 
tributaries to the scream of western society. 


B . The rise of the crescent 


Arabia was then, as now, a land of startling contrasts. The heart 
of the peninsula, a huge desert with occasional fertile pastures in the 
vicinity of oases, was suitable only for restless and primitively organ¬ 
ized nomadic peoples. Almost completely surrounding this desert 
expanse is a narrow rim of land bordering the Red Sea and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and dipping into the fertile valley of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates, which is rich in resources and fortunately situated for com¬ 
merce. The periphery of Arabia, therefore, naturally accommodated 
more settled habits of life and, in the time of Mohammed, had devel¬ 
oped important cities and enjoyed commercial prosperity. These fa¬ 
vored positions (now marked out chiefly by Hedjaz, Yemen, and 
Iraq) were, however, as in modern times, the prized objects of aggres¬ 
sive neighbors like Persia, the. Roman Empire, and Ethiopia. In con¬ 
sequence, they lacked political unity and were subjected to frequent 
reversals of' fortune. The contrasts between the backward people 
of the desert and the commercial but disunited peoples of the exterior 
were matched by the great variety of religious beliefs which they pro¬ 
fessed. Polytheistic like most primitive peoples, the Arabicans had 
drawn their gods from the elements. The only unity which appeared 
in this welter of religions resulted from the traditional practice of 
annual pilgrimages to an unusual institution at Mecca, the Kaaba, 
which held a sacred black stone to which all the credulous nomads 
attributed supernatural powers. It is likely that these religious pil¬ 
grimages grew out of the practices of trade which brought the peo¬ 
ples of the hinterland of Mecca to the city at regular intervals each 
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religions diversity and political and social divisions thus 
existing in Arabia make it difficult to explain how any single religion 
could effect a swift and lasting conquest, yet that is what happened. 

Little is known of the prophet Mohammed who founded this 
new technique of faith. Born about 570 (a.d.), it seems likely that 
he was dogged by misfortune during his early years. His parents, 
members of an important family of Mecca but relatively poor, died 
during his boyhood, leaving Mohammed in the care of a kindly and 
equally indigenous uncle. When he was twenty-four years old,. Mo- 
hammkl entered the service of a wealthy merchant princess, Kadidja, 
whom he subsequently married. Through this connection, Moham¬ 
med attained riches and the leisure necessary to formulate the reli¬ 
gious ideas which grew in precocious youth and matured under the 
mellowing influence of Hellenistic and Jewish cultures with which he 
came into contact as an itinerant merchant. It wak from these latter 
apparently that he drCjv his ethical cdiicepts and his idea of the unity 
of God, both of whi^TwereXo^provoW revolutionary consequences 
among his Arabian coAernpordrle^. 

There were several ck^umscanees, only^dimly visible, yhidi help 
to explain Mohammed’s suhpess. dh^^of these, whick>as been widely 
accepted as having an impqkaiu ^^lrmg‘on the situation; was* a 
growing aridity of the soil an^^a ne^ for dew pastulec lands.. Tl\e. 
evidence to support this is not"^definiti^;,.but it is likely that some 
such powerful driving force opetked here, as knong the Gennan 
peoples, to establish a common bond of interest. If this be true, it 
goes far toward explaining the milit,int aspect ^yhich Mohamme¬ 
danism assumed. It has been suggested also th\f^, oppression by for¬ 
eign enemies gave rise to a general desire of greater political unity, 
wliich Mohammedanism seemed able to satisfy. In either case, relir 
gion, it has been asserted, acted merely as the crystallizing-agency, 
due more possible explanation of the Mohammedan victory is the 
success with which Mohammed organized his first converts, hb vic¬ 
torious campaigns against the ’Meccans, and his a^hility tx> establish- 
social order in the midst of chaos.. The success of the leader in praq^ 
tical affairs must have,brought him'a ho§t of convert^. At all events^', 
the dominant influence of personality''in this k>»^tance will go far 
toward explaining the victory of his cause. ^ v 

The basic principles of the doctrines which jViohamrned ex;-. 
pounded were derived from Judaistic and Christiart\teacliiff^s. It is. 
important, in this connection, to note that Mohamnled considered 
himself not the founder of a new faith but the last of^lie Christian 
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rophets. His God, Allah, while considered in a special sense as^lie” 
'^p>aiTon. and protector of Mecca, wavS closely identified with Jiihweh. 
He was the creator and judge of mankind, omnipotent and omnis^ 
cient, a jealous God, tolerant of none other, who spoke to the people 
through his prophet Mohammed and expected complete obedience. 
Significantly, the faith was called Islam, meaning surrender to God. 
Exactly like the Jews, Mohammed and his followers maintained that 
Satan and his demons, having been cast from heaven, sought to frus¬ 
trate God’s commands by tempting men to evil ways. Those who 
believed in Allah as the one God and in the divine mission of Mo¬ 
hammed, as well as those who did good works, had reserved for them 
a paradise aboimding in all physical pleasures. Conversely, those who 
had sinned against Allah were condemned to a terrible hell from 
which there was no escape. It is interesting to note Mohammed’s 
deviation from the Jewish and Christian concepts of the hereafter. 
The latter conceived of a spiritual regeneration; Mohammed believed 
in a physical regeneration. One was adjusted to the cultured Hellen¬ 
istic east; the other to a superstitious and primitive nomadic peoples. 

Belief in Allah and his apostle Mohammed was only the fiirst obli¬ 
gation of the faithful follower. It was likewise essential that he abide 
by universal moral laws, and particularly that he practice the for¬ 
giveness of sins. Moreover, there w^ere four specific duties that had 
to be performed: (i) prayer, five rimes each day, with one’s face 
turned toward Mecca; (2) alms-giving to provide for the poor, the 
spread of the faith, and the maintenance of mosques;^ (3) fasting, 
especially during the month of Ramadan, which was roughly com¬ 
parable to, but more rigorous than, Christian Lent; and (4) a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca at least once in one’s life, if it could be ajfforded. 
Despite these rules, Mohammedanism from its inception was much 
less ritualistic or formalistic than Christianity.^ Attendance at church 
service was not specifically required, nor was there provision for 
sacraments or a priesthood. Mohammedanism has remained, there¬ 
fore, essentially a layman’s church. 

The doctrines of this new faith, derived Ifrom revelations of the 
prophet, were recorded by his followers, apparently sometime after 
his death, in the Mohammedan holy “book” or Koran. Scarcely as 
large as the New Testament, this masterly compound of native legend 
and alien folklore is the sole authoritative source for the religion, 
despite a supplemental body of traditional sayings of the prophet 

^ Later, this was transformed into a tithe or tax, collected from all Mohammedan 
property holders. 
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-.wMsJ/i'ljseqHently grew up. More than-the’guide to religious pran- 
Pice and the statement of Moliamniedan etliics, the Koran is lilteu'ise 
a body of law governing social and family life. Drawn from 
customs, bur imbued with the more hiimanitariaii principles of the 
Helknistie world, this was neatly adjusted to the habits and condi¬ 
tions of nomad life which, however, it aimed to improve.. Strong 
drink, gambling, and nsuiy were prohibited. Polygamy was recog¬ 
nized, although the number of one’s wives was specifically -linuted 
to four The ancient practice among families and tribes of taking an 
eye for an eye” was retained, but blood feuds were frowned upon. 
Honesty in business was enjoined upon the faithful as were also kind¬ 
ness and forgiveness to one’s friends and enemies. Particular emphasis 
was placed upon cleanliness, perhaps the most beneficent of Moham¬ 
med’s teachings. Except for the Bible, no inspired writing has exerted 
greater infinence upon the welfare and happiness of mankind than 

has the Koran. ' 

Like Christ and his- disciples, Mohammed was at first scorned 
and despised by his contemporaries. Far from being regarded as m 
inspired prophet, he w-as looked upon by some as a hopeless lunatic 
and by others as a dangerous revolutionary. Few were disturbed 
by his monotheism, but the merchant oligarchy of Mecca protested 
vigorously against his ethics. Mohammed s early years of proselytizing, 
therefore, were marked with little success, and he was frequently 
embroiled with the civil authorities who, on one occasion, sent him 
to Abyssinia in exile. By 620 the number of his dependable followers 
could have been counted upon tiis fingers. In time, however, liis 
dogged persistence brought its full reward. Mohammed had long 
been in the habit of haranguing the pilgrims who frequented the 
Kaaba, and it Ls likely that on one such occasion he was presented 
with a golden opportunity by some inhabitants of Yathrib, a city 
two hundred miles north on the caravan route. Yathrib, torn by bit¬ 
ter feuds, was prepared to try any expedient in the hope of attaining, 
peace. Mohammed’s monotheistic religion seemed a likely possibility 
and, probably for this reason, Alohamnied was extended an invita-, 
tion bv prominent natives to establish himself at \ athrih. After some 
hesitation, he sent his faithful followers and then in September 622 
secretly followed himself. This flight (hifra), marking the transition 
of Mohammedanism from an insignificant and despised sect to the 
common religion of Arabia, is usually known by its corrupted Eng¬ 
lish name as the Flegira. Its iinponance to the Mohammedans is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that it was made the year i in their calendar. 
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Mohammed at once renamed Yathrib Medina, the city o 
prophet, establishing himself as its religious despot, and set about 
wresting order and peace from social chaos and anarchy. His 
methods were unscrupulous, ranging from exile to assassination of 
enemies, but they received the sanction of divine revelation and, 
what is. more important, they were eminently successful. The Jews 
of Mecca and Medina having scorned him, the /Wabs of Mecca 
having placed a price upon his head and many of these in Medina 
remaining hopelessly indifferent toward him, Mohammed turned for 
support to the fierce Bedouin tribes of the desert. Prospects of rich 
rewards for plundering the caravans and killing the infideh as Allah 
had now decreed, proved a powerful and decisive attraction. The 
recalcitrant Jews of Medina were killed or driven into exile; his 
other enemies were swiftly subdued. With Medina’s pacification as¬ 
sured, Mohammed turned vehemently upon his enemies of Mecca. 
Caravans were raided and, when the Meccans took up arms in self- 
defense, Mohammed besieged the city. In January 630 he returned 
to Mecca a conqueror. He forthwith disposed of some of his enemies, 
destroyed the idols of the Kaaba, but otherwise preserved the status 
qiw. Two years later he died, having brought about a third of the 
peninsula under liis sway. The success of his cause in the last decade 
of his life was phenomenal, although most Arabs had not yet heard 
of the new evangel. 

Even more phenomenal were the conquests of Mohammedanism 
difring the centiuy following the prophet’s death. By 732 the new 
faith claimed adherents from the banks of the Indus to the English 
Channel, from the Caspian Sea to the Indian Ocean, among the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and in much of the continent of Africa. Ex¬ 
planation of such extraordinary growth is not easy. It has ofttimes 
been regarded as the result of fanatical zeal which carried all before 
it, but evidence seems to support an exactly opposite conclusion. Dur¬ 
ing its early years Mohammedanism was much less intolerant and 
much less militant than Christianity. This is abundantly clear from 
the fact that other religions were allowed to exist side by side with 
it. Nor does it seem to be chiefly the result of a rampant Arab na¬ 
tionalism which Mohammedanism is supposed to have created. That 
some measure of unity was temporarily attained is undeniable, but 
factional strife among the nomads, in the prophet’s day as since, was 
never allayed. The true explanation would seem to lie not in its 
strength but in the wxakness of. its enemies, in fortunate geographic 
and climatic circumstances, and in Arabian superiority at arms. 
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|[t^s been asserted that Arab expansion in the seventh century 
M probably have resulted without a Mohammed. Certainly there 
were siinilarvif less extensive, invasions of neighboring territory from 
time immemorial, largely induced by the nomad’'s perennial need for 
grazing lands. In the early days.of the eastern empires and before 
Byzantium and Persia had exhausted each other, these incursions 
were held within reasonable bounds. Duririg the seventh century no 
such formidable obstacles appeared, with the* result that initial suc¬ 
cesses on their immediate boundaries urged the Arabs on to adven¬ 
tures further afield. After an indecisive clash with Byzantine forces 
in Syria; the bulk of the Arab army turned upon the Pei-sian Empire,’ 
reducing it by 641. Meanwhile, another Arab force reopened hos¬ 
tilities with the enfeebled Byzantines and, with promises of relief 
from intolerable taxes or religious oppression, won over the inhabi¬ 
tants of Syria in 639. The Eastern Empire’s arniy thereupon collapsed 
and the Arabs moved irresistibly into Palestine, capturing Jerusalem 
after a long siege. To make these acquisitions secure and to frustrate 
: Byzantine recovery, the conquest of Egypt with its strong naval bases 
was deemed necessary. Even, more, growing dependence upon Egyp¬ 
tian grain made it expedient to control her granaries. Consequently, 
as early as 646, Arab forces crossed the isthmus of Suez, swiftly 
overcame all opposition and within four years were complete inasters 
of the country. While establishing themselv’^es in Egypt, laiding par¬ 
ties subdued the strategic Mediterranean islands of Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, and still others pressed westward in Africa to modem 
Tripoli and 1 unis. Carthage was successfully invested in 698, by 
which time the warlike Berbers of the Moroccan hill country w^cre 
likewise subdued and converted. The latter forced the Moslems to 
undertake the conquest of Visigothic Spain, a task which w^as made 
easy by prevailing political and religious confusion. After several 
small expeditions a famous Berber chieftain, Tarik,^ with several 
thousand tribesmen seized the citadel of Gibraltar in 711, and shortly 
thereafter completely routed the Visigothic army. Within a few years 
the whole of the peninsula had .succumbed, except the mountainous 
regions of'Galicia and Asturias in the northwest, to which the Visi¬ 
goths had fled. Still the advance of Mohammedanism into the west 
nad not been stayed. Crossing the Pyrenees, the Moslem Moors 
pressed forwa’nl into Prankish Gaul as far as Autun, until halted at 
the “battle of Tours” near Poitiers by Charles Martel in 732. By 

^From a corruption of Djebel Tarik (Tarik’s rock) modem Gibraltar receives 
its name. 
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as the faithful settled down to dispute among themselves the dispo¬ 
sition of the vast spoils already taken in the west. Slowly pushed 
behmd the Pyrenees again (759)1 t:he Moslems thereafter stood 
wholly on the defensive in western Europe. In the cast^ however, 
progress of the faith continued for some time, passing through India 
into parts of China, Japan, the Malay Peninsula, Java, and the Philip- 

Tlirce circumstances explain the ease with which the wdiole of 
northern Africa and Spain fell before the advancing Arabs. In the 
first place, most of this territoiy was under the jurisdiction of the 
Byzantine Empire which, while instituting oppressive taxes and ruth-' 
Icssly persecuting unofficial Christian sects, was unable to provide 
file people with adequate defense. So unhappy had their^ condition 
become, in fact, that the Mohammedan invaders were widely wel¬ 
comed as deliverers. Moreover, religions factionalLsm made it impos¬ 
sible for the native peoples to unite in self-defense when such unity 
might have been desirable. Finally, it must be remembered that the 
coastal plain of northern Africa was strikingly simhar to that of the 
Arab’s native land, both topographically and climatically. There 
wxre neither serious natural obstacles nor organized opposition to 
delay his progress. With divided enemies and nature favorable, the 
swift, well-equipped .Arab cavalry were practically invincible. 

Beside these factors, it must be observed that the treannent which 
Mohammedans accorded subject peoples eliminated iriuch of the dan¬ 
ger of popular rebellion and strengthened their control. All unbe¬ 
lievers, except the poverty-stricken, the aged, and the infirm, were 
required to pay a poll-tax, graduated according to wealth, but this 
was the only stigma of inferiority which they were compelled to 
bear. Other regular taxes were assessed e<.jually upon believer and 
infidel. Religious ceremonies of the various existing Christian and 
Jewish sects were left unmolested, and local customs and speech 
\\xme fully tolerated. The conquered peoples were happier under the 
Crescent of the Arabs than they were under the Cross of Byzanciiim. 
'Ehis liberalism was largely the result of political expediency, dic¬ 
tated by the desire to conciliate the conquered as well as to keep the 
Faith the monopoly of the conquerors. The Arab, inferior in cul¬ 
ture to the subjected peoples, had no desire to throw away his advan¬ 
tage by effecting religious conversions. As it happened, their very 
leniency, combined with a strong popular desire to escape the taxes 
imposed upon unbelievers, continually swelled the Moslem ranks. 
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lorporation of sSo tnatiy diverse peoples eventually had tcliiag 


effect. The original Arab elcraeiit became completely submerged and 
MohamrnedanisiTi became a great tnelting pot in which the cultures 

of die East flourished and flowered anew. 

From the day of its first conquest at Medina, Mohammedanism 
was sotnething more than a religion; it was a state. Conversion to 
Allah became subordinated to submission to the prophet, while ex¬ 
pansion took on more and more the character of a victorious advance 
of the military aristocracy operating out of Medina. Mohammed 
himself kept in his hand the control of both temporal and spiritual 
affairs, as the mixed character of the Koran clearly attests, but he 
left no son and no welhelaborated program which his successors 
could follow. It is not surprising, therefore, that the conquered terri¬ 
tories were at first administered wdtliout plan or purpose by the Arab 
military leaders. The growth of the Mohammedan Empire as a politi¬ 
cal institution was slow', faltering, and distinctly evolutionary, and it 
was deeply affected by the absorption of practices common among 
the conquered. 

Followdng the death of the prophet there was sonie confusion 
as to the choice of a new leader since, unfortunately, no “revelation’’ 
had been made on this matter. However, because of his intimate 
relations with Mohammed, Abu Bekr (632-634) w^as chosen caliph, 
meaning successor to the prophet. He w'as followed by Omar (634- 
644), a statesman of the first order, and by Othman (644-656), 
meraber of the important Ommiad family of Mecca. All of these 
had been early converts and had assisted the prophet during the time 
of the IIegirUj but they were not immediate members of Moham¬ 
med’s family. There gradually developed a strong feeling among the 
latter, supported by a large faction of the faithful, that the caliphate 
was legitimately their possession. This issue, as usual in such cases, 
became deeply involved With theological controversy, and took on 
the dual character of a politico-religious dispute. The legitimists 
w^ere purists in dogma, claiming that the Koran alone w^as sufficient, 
and objected to a tendency of the early caliphs to place the accu¬ 
mulating traditions on a par wfith the inspired word. These 

former w^ere called Shiites (from shta^ meaning sect). Their ene¬ 
mies, the Sunnites, were theologically more liberal and, moreover, 
asserted that the old patriarchal tradition of election should apply 
to the office of caliph. In 656 the legitimist Shiites scored a tem¬ 
porary victory when Ali (656-661), the husband of A^ohanimcd’s 
daughter, Fatima, seized power, but this success was shortlived. In 
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66x Ali was murdered and Muawiya, a descendant of Othnian of 
the Onimiad liouse, was made caliph. To strengthen his control,• he 
moved the capital from Medina to Damascus, away from the legitf 
mist Arab stronghold, and there so consolidated po,wer within his 
family that the Ommiads remained masters of the Caliphate until 
750. The principle of hereditary succession was established and heavy 
borrowings from Byzantine administration and oriental despotisgi 
were made. 

Success of the Ommiads hkd not, however, suppressed the Sliiitt; 
movement, which spread from Medina throughout the empire, taking 
on the eniotioiial aspect of a religious cult and.everywhere influenced 
by local hatreds and ambitioos. Prodixcing continual intrigues,- this 
opposition flared into rebellion in the eighth centiiry in‘^Persiar ^hehr 
it was chiefly anti-Syrian in character, and then swept swiftly .West¬ 
ward. In 750 the Shiite candidate, Abui Abbas, known as'Shedder 
of .Blood, bnitaily exterminated almost the whole of the Ommiad 
house and made himself caliph. The capital was forthwith moved, 
from Damascus to Bagdad, a new city built in Mesopotamia, whefe; 
the Caliphate was further orientali/ed under Persian influence. The 
Abbasid dynasty which Abbas had thus created was no more suc¬ 
cessful than its predecessor in checking the disruptive tendencies 
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^W^ipihc empire. Rival Caliphates grew successfully, particularly 
m^iS^west. One of the escaped Ornniiads established the independ¬ 
ence of Spain; a descendant of Ali created a Caliphate at Fez in 
northwestern Africa; Tunis and Algeria came under the Aghlahids, 
of native descent; and Egypt fell to the Fatimite dynasty, descend¬ 
ants of Fatima. With their power shrunken, the Abbastd Caliphs 
continued to rule at Bagdad until their extermination at the hands 
of the Mongols in 1258. 


C. The FRANKISH EMPIRE 

' A third of the major, immediate heirs of ancient Rome were the 
Franks. Like the other German tribes, they moved into Roman 
territory during the third and fourth centuries, joining with the 
Romans as allies, but never ceasing to be a menace to imperial se¬ 
curity. Little is known of them prior to the end of the fifth century, 
except that they were few in numbers, occupied the territory be¬ 
tween the Meuse and Scheldt Rivers, and were governed by tribal 
chieftains, the Merovings. 

The' accession of Clovis (481-511) of the Merovingian line 
marked a decisive turning point in their history. A powerful per¬ 
sonality, unscTiipulous and ambitious, Clovis lifted his people from 
obscurity. Under his direction, the Franks entered upon a career 
of conquest which swiitly brought within their control almost tlie 
whole of modern France. This achievement, amazing in view of 
the numerical preponderance of the peoples he conquered, is the 
most convincing testimonial of Clovis’ extraordinary ability. Hope¬ 
less political division among his enemies made his task easier, but 
that is hardly enough to explain his success. He had the foresight to 
unite his aggressive ambitions with the most powerful moral force 
of his times, the Christian Church. This decisive step, so important 
to his victory and so influential in the subsequent history of Fhirope, 
was apparently taken at the suggestion of his Catholic Burgundian 
wife, Chlotilde. The churchmen at once became his allies and coun¬ 
selors, and his conquests assumed more and more the character of 
crusades in behalf of Christian civilization. In this fashion, Clovis not 
only silenced the Roman citizenry who had formerly opposed him 
on the ground of his paganism, but he also won the willing support 
of trained and experienced clergy for administration. The close union 
of secular and spiritual affairs thus apparent in the alliance of Clovis 
and the Qiurch not only goes far toward explaining tlie Frankish 
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siiccessful blit it iilsQ accounts^ tn part^ for the close 

identificatiort of Churcli add State in subsequent 5 'rankish history. 

The unity of Gaul which had been achieved Btider Glovis expired 

with his death. i'k)liowing the traditional practice of hk tribe, Glovis 
tamed over the govermnent to his four sons who shared power 
equally. This method of royal succession, known as mulriple sac- 
cession, was employed. by ail kings of the Franks until 8BB, with 
the most unfortunate results^ It was clriefty responsible for centurk^ 
of internecine sti ife and thus was an important cause for the political 
disintegration of Europe. For the moment, howwer, the dangers of 
this practicewvete avoided. The sons of Clovis lived in companitiye 
harmony, and together consolidated a number of theij: fathers gains. 
By accident of the death of his brothers, the youngest of these sotis, 
’CT.I.otar, eventoaliy reunited the enlarged realni, only to divide it 
once more before his death. Instead of pursumg a common -policy, 
Chiotar’s heirs turned agapst each other. In consequenee, the next 
fifty years were marked by hopeless confuwsion. Not until 6^9, and 
then as usual, by accident, were the Frankish peoples united under 
a sing.le sovereign. After a decade, civil war recuTOd agamv lasting 
almost a century and ending with the complete extinction of the 
Merovingian Elk. 

Meanwhile, several higidy significant developments took place 
among the Franks. Especially marked was a growing Cultural sepa¬ 
ration betw^een those who occupied the original homeland of the 
Rhine country and those who had migrated into Roman Gaul. The 
latter became increasingly Romanized, but the- former, .cpiistantly 
supplied' with fresh barbarian bipod, preserved t|ie basic elements of 
German culture. The foundations of , modern French and German 
civilizations were thus being slowly fashioned. Simultaneously, there 
occatred a great social rtn^oiution. The milita^^^^ aristocracy who had 
seized much of the Roman laud, adopting die system of cakivation 
employed by the Romans, were gradually transformed into a landed 
aristocracy; I'he Merovingian kings hastened this process in order 
to ensure themselves of self-supporting armies. Indeed, it became the 
customary policy of the crown to bestow grants of laud upon those 
who perfomied or promised to perform services for the state. Ovm- 
etsship of land thus became the basis for government. These w^ere the 
rudimentary beginnings of economic and political feudalism. 

Among the servants of the crown in the later Merovingian period, 
the most prominent Avas the major rfawm. Originally, he was a mere 
domestic ojfScial, who in time came to exercise unlimited jinnsdiction 
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oyi^x- 5XC wh ole adminiiitration. Strong rdyal personalities were often-' 
able to curb his influence but, as a general rule, the Merovfln- 
giaas of the seventh centuty were mentally degenerate and preco-^ 
cioiisly debauched, too feeble to hold dominating subordinates in 
check. After 639 the, major domus oi each king governed the prin¬ 
cipal divisions of the Frankish kingdom: Austrasia, Neustria, and 
Burgundy. Of these the most important was the major dcnmis of 
Austrasia. 

Perpetuating the feuds of their sovereigns, these officials in Aus¬ 
trasia and Neustria sought to exak their own provinces to a position 
of paramount importance. After a series of bloody contests engen¬ 
dered by this ambition, the major dmmis of Austrasia, Pepin t)f Heris- 
tal, subdued and subjugated his rival, and established himself in 
everything but name as the real ruler of France. The Merovingians 
still reigned but they no longer ruled. During the span of his life, 
Pepin managed to reunite the Frankish lands and restore to them 
a measure of peace and order. Upon his death in 714, however, the 
reappearance of political confusion and anarchy was barely avoided 
for, in conformity ‘U'ith the established tradition, of multiple suc¬ 
cession, Pepin had arranged that all of his sons should succeed jointly 
to hivS powers. Onemf these, Charles Martel, managed to prevent such 
an eventuality by forcefully gathering all authority into his own 
hands. An nhle soklicr and competent statesman, Charles quelled 
incipient rebellion, mended the frontiers eastward, and finally gained 
imni(}rtal fame by his victory over the Moslems at: the Battle of 
‘^Tours.” The wetory over the infidel cemented the power of this 
upstart house and prepared the way for its assumption of the royal 
title. 

Charles performed notable services for the Church, but he like¬ 
wise incurred its anger, a fact of profound importance during the 
succeeding reign. Not only had he ‘Wed’’ Christendom, but he 
also showed zeal in forwarding the missionary work of the Church. 
CharlCsS, howeveiywas more of a sinner than a saint. His anxiety to 
keep the ranks of his army filled led him to seize Church property 
in order to bestow it for military service. More than that, he refused 
aid to the Pope against the rapacious Lombards, Charles* heirs, when 
in need of papal support themselves, were constantly reminded that 
Charles was among the damned, and were constrained to make 
amends for him. 

Charles Martel, as was the custom, divided his power between his 
two sons, Garloman and Pepin. The brothers co-operated harmoni- 
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lSusl)r for six years and then Carloman retired into monastic seclu¬ 
sion. Pepin, nicknamed the Short, carried on alone and laid the basis 
for the Frankish Empire, More statesmanlike than Ins father, Pepin 
sought to conciliate the Church probably for the purpose of attain¬ 
ing the, necessary religious sanction for his own assumption of die 
rOyal dignity, to which he openly aspired. Logically, Pepin could : 
hardly have justified to his people the seizure of the crown of the 
Merovingians, deseehdants of the God of the Sea, without having 
the supernatural or moral support of the head of the Christian 
church. It appears that Pepin solicited papal approval of his own 
coronation, a request which the Papacy was ready to honor both 
because of Pepin’s conciliatory attitude as ^^’•ell as because of its own 
projects in the Italian peninsula. Indeed, at the very time’when 
Pepin was maturing his plans for the assumption of the Frankish 
throne, the Papacy was extremely hai‘d pressed by the aggressive 
Lombards. So serious- was this problem that it has 'tween plausibly 
suggested that the Papacy actually proposed PepinV Coronation or 
at least eticonraged it ip the hope that Pep>in could thereby be pre¬ 
vailed upon to mterv'ene iri Italy on the pope’s behalf. Whether 
the pope or Pepin took the initiative in this matter is certainly less, 
important than the fact that they co-operated in its realization. In 751 
Pepin assumed the crown of France at Soissons in the presence of a 
papal agent, and the last of the Merovingians was sent into exile. 
Three );^ears later Pepin was formally crowmed at Paris by the pope, 
and a new dynastyj the Carolingian, w'-as established. The act of 
papal coronation scaled the union of the Papacy and the Carolingian 
house and laid the basis for the Frankish theocratic state. 

In order to appreciate fully the significance of this new alliance 
it is necessary to examine the conditions of the papacy during the 
eighth century. By that time papal authority, which had been ex¬ 
tended by Gregory the Great throughout most of the peninsula, 
had been wddely and successfully: challenged and the state of the 
country as a whole had been reduced to anarchy through the rival 
ambitions of Lombards, Byzantines,^ and Arab pirates, Surrounded 
by tliese raucual rivals and common enemies, the Papacy did well to 
survive. This it managed to do by playing off one enemy against 
the other, a policy which worked with considerable success so long 
as there were two rival enemies, each too w^eak to subdue the other. 

^ The Byzantine Empire had com;iderabIe territory in Italy: the southern'portion 
of the peninsab, tlie Ligurian coast, Venice, and Ravenna. This was adniinistered 
bv an. Exarch established in the Exarchate of Ravenna. 
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&carioits balance which the Papacy thus iimintained was rcii 
Jefe^ untenable during the first half of the eighth century when 
the emergence of strong personalities among the contending powers 
brought their conflict to a decisive stage. Liutprand (7x2-744), the 
greatest of the Lombard kings, Popes Gregory II (715-741), and 
Gregory III (731-741), and Leo the Isaurian (714-741) of Byzan- 
titan, an efficient statesman of the post-Justinian era, were worthy 
contestants. Without materia! support the Papacy was destined to 
suffer most in the three-cornered conflict. The Byzantine Emperor, 
often known as the Iconoclast, because of his effort to eliminate 
the use of images from Christian worship, interfered decisively with 
papal religious prerogatives in the peninsula. Although much of 
the Italian population, devoted to the use of images, rebelled against 
the Emperor, Leo nevertheless was able to remove the dioceses of 
Sicily and south Italy from papal jurisdiction. The pope's influence 
was consequently reduced to that of a provincial bishop. This 
humiliation had to be suffered since the aggressive Lombard king 
was to be feared even more, and against him both Byzantium and the 
Papacy were compelled to unite. This unnatural alliance was no match 
for the warlike Lombards whose successful advances in the peninsula 
continued almost unbroken, flard pressed by the Moslems in the 
East, Byzantium was compelled to retreat before the Lombards in 
the north and central parts of Italy, until in 751 the Exarchate of 
Ravenna had to be relinquished. The papal counterpoise had thus 
vanished. It was deemed expedient to find another swiftly, lest the 
head of Christendom be exposed to the none too tender mercies 
of the Lombards. Not unnaturally, the support of the Frankish 
kingdom, the one vStrong power of the western world, was urgently 
solicited to fill the gap created by the withdrawal of Byzantium. 
This explains the papal willingness to support Pepin's personal am¬ 
bitions and to formally bestow the crown of France upon him. 

When. Pope Stephen 11 journeyed to France in 753 to officially 
coronate Pepin he apparently expected to promptly win French 
assistance against the Lombards. What actiially passed between these 
two men on the occasion of their meeting is a matter of conjecture, 
although the subsequent turn of events offers a clue. It has been 
cogently argued that the Pope must have buttressed his request for 
aid by means of a spurious document, the Donation of Constantine, 
brought with him for the occavSion. Perhaps less a deliberate forgery 
than an innocent statement of popular superstitions which had 
grown about the memory of the great Emperor, this Donation 
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,j 4 rred that Gonsrantine not only had , abandoned secular powers 
in the West to the Bishop of Rome but that, he had endowed the 
Bishop and all his successors with Rome, the Italian peninmla, and 
certain islands of the west. If, as it seems’, Pepin had hesitated to. 
intervene agaibst the Lombards, with vehoni the Franks had long 
been on friendly temrs, the Donation was calculated to remove all 
doubts as to the propriety of such an act. The Lombards appar- , 
endy had illegitimately seized the inheritance, of the Church and 
Pepin, now the Church’s anointed, felt compelled to repair the 
damage. Next year (754) Pepin by a show of force induced the 
Lombards to promise restitution, and when this promise Was not 
fulfilled the Fnmldsh king decisively overran the Lombard country 
and, entering Rome in 756, transferred the disputed lands to the 
Pope. This has been blown as the Donation of Pepin.^ 

Flavino- fulfilled his bond with the Church, Pepin devoted the 
remaining twelve years of his reign to the less spectacular task of 
defending his frontiers and rounding out his posse,ssions. True to 
Frankish custom, he divided these between his sons, Carlornan and 
Charles, who for three years after their father’,s deiith ruled jointly. 
Mutually antagonistic, they were restrained by their mother from 
engulfing the stare in civil war. In 771 Carlornan died, pierhaps as 
the result of poisoning, and Charles, distinguished in European history 
as Charlemagne, united the whole of his father’s patrimony. 

Charlemagne is one of those extraordinary figures of history who 
w'on the admiration of his contemporaries and has never failed to 
capture the imagination of successive generations of men. Naturally 
much legend has grown about him. Apparently a tall he was 
friendly, courteous, frank, and energetic. A military tactician of un¬ 
usual acumen, he, was likewise a patron of the arts and letteis, al¬ 
though he could neither read nor write. His court at ALx-Ia-Chapelle 
recaptured something of the brilliance of ancient Rome and became 
the center of an important if evanescent intellectual revival. The 
conqueror of Europe, he was likewise the leading personality in the 
creation of tlie meilieval Holy Roman Empire which survived him 
for a millennium. More than that, Charlemagne was the great 
patron, defender, and, in practice if not in theory, the head of the 
Christian Church. So omniscient was his pov/er, so completely did 
he centralize in himself the life of his times, that it is not difficult 
to understand why his limitations should have been obscured. Al¬ 
though this will be treated later, it should be observed that scarcely 
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more than his memory outlived him. After all, Charlemagne did not 
transcend his age. 

Except for a single year Charlemagne’s reign (771-814) was 
marked by continuous wars. Many of these were v/aged in self- 
defense, but by far the most important were aggressive campaigns 
directed against the warlike Saxons of central and northern Germany. 
Year after year these hardy peoples had to be/'reconquered.” Not 
ttntli the very end of his reign was Charlemagne able to reduce 
them to obedience. It is interesting to observe that their conquest 
was ultimately efFeGted by forcible Chrisriamzation through the 
clergy wdiom Charlemagne controlied. The Saxons subdued, Charle¬ 
magne extexided his frontier to the Elbe and brought Bavaria, Ausuria, 
and western Hungary under his control. At the request of the pope, 
the Lonibards were subdued and their kingdom with ks possessions 
southward to Rome annexed. Intervention among the divided Mooi^s 
of Spain advanced the Frankish frontier beyond the Pyrenees, ^here 
an important frontier province, the vSpanish March, was erected. 
This huge empire actually contained the whole of Christian Europe 
except the British Isles, a negligible factor at the time. 

Successfully administering an empire is quite a different matter 
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Irom creating itj bat in this Charlemagne demonstrated aliiiost cqnal 
ability despite the impermanent character of His craftsmahsliip. Most 
of the older Franldsh .institutions were preserved. In contnistwith 
Roman and modern times, no.J^xed or abstract system of adminis¬ 
tration was adopted, no'civil se^ice and no bureaucracy evolved. 
Government emanated'from the royal person and po-ssessed much of 
the fluid and personal character of that which had been peculiar to 
the German peoples. There were no taxes in the ordinary sense and 
financial administration was largely primitive. Collectioiis of tolls 
continued, chiefly because they were direct, but they fonned only 
an insignificant part of the revenues. There were few taxes on land 
since those who held it had often been granted immunity as re- 
w'ard for service to the state. The chief source of royal revenue was 
the royal estates, which Charlemagne administered with painstaking 

care. . 

In the array, even more than in fiscal administration^ the primi¬ 
tive and purely personal character of Charlemagne’s administration: 
may be obsen-ed. Unlike the earlier Roman and the contemporary 
Byzantine Empires, no standing anny was maintained. Nor was the 
earlier Frankish practice of calling all freemen to arms employed. 
The soldier was required to equip himself for the campaign, aird 
since this was usually expensive and time-consuming, only the 
wealthier landlord could serve regularly. The assumption of this 
obligation carried with it privileges which in time, produced a nearly 
independent class of landed military aristocracy. This ttiinsformation 
had not been completed in Charlemagne’s day, but considerable 
progress had been made. Under this .system the king became simply 
the general seigneur who could command the support of the land¬ 
lords, not as of right but because of the personal allegiance which 
they owed their sovereign. 

Despite the tendencies toward coniplete administrative disintegra¬ 
tion inherent in a system so personal, Charlemagne by unremitting 
toil and dominant force of personality preserved the unity of his 
empire. He divided it into counties, and over each of these placed 
a representative, known as a count. In frontier communities organ¬ 
ized for military defense and knowm as Marches, the royal represen¬ 
tative was a margrave. Both counts and margraves served as personal 
agents of the king, administering the law, collecting dues, taxes, and 
fines, and arranging for the assembling of the troops. All w'cre paid 
for these services in land. With the great expanse of the empire and 
witli the most primitive communications, it w'ould have been an 
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^^l^jAj^cter for these subordinates to make themselves independent, 
as eventually happened, had not Charlemagne possessed the fore¬ 
sight to establish over' them a supervisor)’^ authority, the missi 
dominici. These were the traveling representatives of the king 
and were despatched regukiiy to all parts of the empire. Beside 
inspecting local administration, they were empowered to overrule 
the local authorities in the king’s name. Traveling in pairs, usually 
one layman ami one ecclesiastic, the vmsi were sent each year to a 
different group of counties (together called mmatica ), so that their 
impartiality and independence might be more definitely assured. 
They could render justice, regulate taxes, and military service. It 
was through them that Charlemagne kept in touch with affairs of 
his far-flung empire, and kept intact the bonds of personal allegiance 
which bound crown and subject together. 

From this sprawling, loosely organked state was created a new 
Roman Empire. While the assumption of this tide changed nothing 
at the time, the peculiar circumstances which led up to it and the 
political theories which eventually sprang from it, mark the incident 
as a decisive event. Ever since the alliance between Frankish king 
and Roman pope had been sealed by the coronation of one and the 
. establishment of the teinporal dewnains of the other, the relations 
between them had become increasingly anomalous. Both Pepin and 
Charlemagne assumed the functions of spiritual authority, the latter 
to the point of administering the church of the empire, influencing 
papal policy, and arbitrating papal elections. Flaving annexed the 
Lombard kingdom and reduced the Duchies of Benevento and 
Spoleto to vassalage, Charlemagne had placed himself in a strategic 
position in the peninsula which enabled him, the protector of the 
Church, to dominate the papacy. The circumstances which produced 
this situation had likewise effectively eliminated the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire as an important political influence in Italy and coascquently 
had severed the bond between Empire and Papacy,-which had ex¬ 
isted in fact or theory since the days of Theodosius, lliis papal- 
imperial connection, operating as an ideal union of spiritual and 
temporal functions had come to be r%af Jed as essential to the di¬ 
vinely ordained unity of Cliristian civilization. It is a significant com- 
tnentary upon the dominating thought of the eigh th century that men 
not only believed that this unity was essential but that it might be 
properly realized again b)’' only recreating the Empire of the West 
with its seat at the immemorial capital of Rome. Naturally Charle¬ 
magne, who had united most of western Christendom, was singled 
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[^ir as the logical heir to the tide and powers of Angustus. On 
Christmas day 800 a.d,/ after he had intervened to defend Leo Ilf 
against a hostile Roman mob, the Pope placed a crown upon Charle¬ 
magne’s head and the R^jmans saluted him with the cry ‘‘To Charles 
Augustus crowned of God, great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans, long life and victory!’' Thus had come into being the 
medieval Roman Empire. 

. The circumstances tinder which this empire was created laid 
the basis of a conflict between Church and State which largely 
detennihed politics of the middle ages. Had Charlemagne secured 
the imperial title as of his own right, or had it been given him by 
God through the agency of the Pope? This important qaestion, in- 
volving the fundamental issue of iiltimate authority and jurisdiction, 
rose to plague the next seven centuries. In the final analysis no 
compromise on this matter Was possible. Either the Church or the 
State had to be supreme; one had to be subordinate to the other. In 
Charlemagne’s day, it was he who exercised the superior power, but 
ill the tumultuous years which followed his death, the Roman 
pontiffs managed to reverse this situation. Elenceforth the struggle be¬ 
tween Empire and Papacy was almost eontinuons. Charlemagne’s 
ceremonies supplied each side with . a share of precedent. 

The new Roman Empire was a vastly different institution from 
its great progenitor, the Empire of Augustus. In the one, authority 
had beeti neatly concentrated in a central governmeat; in the other 
it was divided among a hierarchy of subordinates who eustomarily' 
enjoyed virtual sovereign rights. One was built upon municipal city 
life; the other was esscnrially rural and provincial. One had embraced 
all the Mediterranean lands south of the Rhine and the Danube, in- 
ciuded portions of the British Isles and northern Africa, and sti'etched 
eastward to the Tigris and Euphrates; the other was confined to con¬ 
tinental Europe, exclusive of most of Spain and southern Italy, but 
Including extensive new territories in the former lands of the German 
barbarians. In short, while the medieval Empire w'as rooted in an 
earlier era, it was otherwise wholly new and distinct. Charlemagne 
was die logical heir of Clovis, not of Augustus. 

Equally indicative of the profound differenees betw^een the age 
of the Antoniiies and that of the Carolingians w^s the character of the 
latter’s intellectual interests. Both literature and the fine arts, as 
already observed, had suffered a steady decline after the second 
century. The Latin idiom had become barbarized, many of the tech¬ 
niques and skills of the sculptors and architects had been lost, and 
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gin^l^^ia learning' for its own sales had ilaggei The Church alone 
kept the feeble stream of classra^ flowing, diverting it natu¬ 

rally into; ecclesiastical, channels and perrneating it with its other- 
worldiiness. The great Charlemagne ymself coiild ^neither read nor 
write, and the interest which he manifested in edticari^^^ to 

have been engendered largely by his s^olicitude for the ChUrch.TJr)der 
his fostering care there appeared a hew .cititural revival, called 
the Carolingian renaissance^ but it'; was as diflerent frpih classical 
times as #as his Roman Empire 

Gommercia! prosperity and active urban life w often ac¬ 
company great artistic and intellectual deyeldpnients were conspicu-, 
dusly absent in the Carolingian era,, which,* frOoi the economic point 
of view, was unmistakably idecadenE Gonsdint barbarian invasions on 
the frontier, Moslem control of the Mediterranean, and the, cumu¬ 
lative eifects of prolonged social turmoil had almost stifled trade. 
Ronran Iflghways fell im the'^pnee* great ports of call lan¬ 

guished and industry, depriyed of foreign markets, disintegrated. 

; What industry remained was conflhed ’ to and the barest 

necewssitics and was largely;locali'z^^^ is rather surprising that there 
should have been a renaissance af all under these circumstances: 

It is difficulc to esttaate the teal ; importance of Gharlemagnc’s 
achievements. That he towered above many of his predecessors and 
most of his contemporaries is clear enough, but it is equally clear that 
his vision was limited and that most' of his creations were transient. 
Intelligent but TO original, he was a courageous, competent warrior 
but, by the mOvSt exacting, standards, iiot a statesman. The greatness 
of his Empire was but the reflectiph of his own dominating person¬ 
ality^ Its weakness resulted from thei same, cause, for so much had 
come to depend iipCtH personal ahilit)^ and leadership that with his 
passing the w'hole smtcfure creaked and fell apart. In the final analy¬ 
sis the conquests he made were, with the exception pftSaxony, left 
without adequate security ; he gave no concern to a Mediterranean 
policy, leaving the Moslems and Norinaiis there to dispute trade and 
possessions between them. He created.no adequate machinery to halt 
the tendencies toward feudal pa.rticiilarism; on the contrary, he 
hastened them by making wide gnmts of beneficia and im'mimities. 
Worst of all he followed the customary German and Frankish prac¬ 
tice of multiple stieccssion His reign consequently ended in dynastic 
strife* which accelerated the pace of the disintegrating tendencies. A 
1 Sec Chapter XIT. 
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3 wlf century aiter Gharlcmagne’s death little remained to influence 
posterity except the magic of his name. 

In 806 Charlemagne divided his dominions among his three sons, 
two of whom predeceased him. Louis, known as the Pious, conse¬ 
quently became his sole heir, crowned himself emperor in 813 at his 
father’s request, and definitely assumed the imperial powder after the 
latter’s death the following year. Almost the exact antithesis of his 
father except in phy5iical vigor, Louis was weil-edncated but slow, 
hesitant, and exceedingly devout. Despite his experience and training 
at his father’s court, he lacked the abilities necessary for the adminis¬ 
tration of the imperial office. With the beginning of his reign politi¬ 
cal strife and social chaos of the type which characterized the 
Merovingian age reappeared. It is unfair to attribute this wholly to 
Louis, but it is undeniable that Iris weakness hastened the process of 
decay. 

Only tw'o years after Charlemagne’s death he took two dangerous 
steps. At the bidding of prominent ecclesiastics he allowed himself to 
be recrowned by Pope Stephen IV, thus tacitly recognizing that 
coronation by his ovm hand was without validity. This lent force to 
the claim of the clergy that the Imperial cro\Mi could be bestowed 
only by the supreme pontiff. Louis partitioned his dominions among 
his sons, elevating tlie eldest, Lothair, to the rank of ^'Associate Em¬ 
peror,” probably in the hope that unity could be maintained by pre¬ 
serving the imperial dignity for himself. Meanwhile the situation was 
further complicated by the birth of another son, for whom it was 
deemed expedient to make additional provisions. The three elder 
brothers, always at odds with each other, were able to unite against 
their father on this issue. Louis was formally deposed by them and 
the full imperial title bestowed upon Lothair. By this means they had 
saved their respective patrimonies, but no sooner had this been 
achieved than they renewed their mutual quarrels. The resulting civil 
strife led to a reaction in Louis’ favor, and he was restored to the 
imperial dignity, holding it until his death in 840. During the brief 
interim of his last years, one of his eldest sons died and a redivision 
of the imperial possessions was effected. Lothair kept the imperial 
title, without definite territorial assignments; Louis, the German, was 
given Bavaria and the lands east of the Rhine; and Charles the Bald, 
the youngest son, acquired Neustria and Aquitaine. 

Louis’ death was the signal for a renewal of the feud between 
these three brothers. Lothair wished to implement the imperial title, 
and his brothers united against him to prevent it. Their armies met 
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to decide the .issue, but were too evenly matched to do so. Lotliair's 
only hope lay in dividing his enemies but this proved impossible when 
■ the Strassburg Oathto nraintain their 

iged at \^erdiin- 


they pledged each other in 
alliance. Consequently in 843 a comprotnise was 
sur-Doube. Known usually as the Treaty of V 
that Lothair keep the imperial title and Italy together with a narrow 
corridor running from the Alps to the North Sea. All to the east of 
this was given to Louis, and all to the west to Charles the Bald. This 
ingenious distriburion signalized the end of the CaroUngian Empire, 
despite the fact that the fiction of it Was preserved. It marlts the rudi¬ 
mentary beginning of three separate nations: Germany, France,* and 
Italy. In addition, it should be observed that the indefensible charac¬ 
ter of Lothair s kingdom north of the Alps stimulated the greed of his 
brothers who divided k between themselves in the I reaty of Mersen 
(870). The division there effected did not completely satisfy either 
nfirrv and for centuries France and Germany have struggled over 


party and for centuries France and Germany have struggled 
portions of the area. . ^ • 

^ The chief historical significance of the Smssburg Oath lies in the hict that it is 
presumed to be the first docvimeiit in wluch priniitivc French and piiniitive German 
were written. 
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It would be' purposeless to follow in detail rhe dynastic turmoil 


which eharacterized the remainder of the ninth century and cnl~ 
minared in the extinction of th6 Carolingian house. Neither in GeX" 
many nor in i ranee could domestic peace be assured, nor could pro¬ 
tection against external enemies be guaranteed By this time the pres¬ 
sure of barbarians had deyeloped into a major problem. Magyars and 
Slavs raided the eastern frontiers; Saracen pirates ravaged the Medi- 
terrai^ean and Adriaric coasts; and Northmen spread havoc along the 
rivers of the x\tlantic and North Sea coasts. If government had rested 
in stronger hands, protection would have been dilficiiit enough; when 
divided and weakened by civil war it was w^holly incompetent to cope 
with the situation. Men sought security from the local landed aristoc¬ 
racy who were forttmate enough to possess reasonable defenses. The 
decay of central government and the pressure of foreign peoples thus 
combined to enhance the powers of the landed aristocracy. Gradually 
they assumed more and mote of the prerogatives of the state. Govern-, 
ment became localized and the kingship kept little more than the 
dignity of title. In the midst of this chaos the Carolino^ian house lost 
even this. As early as 888 the Frankish nobility adopted the revolu¬ 
tionary procedure of electing a local hero of Paris (Tudes) as kimr, 
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GOLDEN C<)VTiR OF LATIN 

This is SJiiJ to be the most finished example of Cai'oiinglan goldsmithing. It was 
made in the Abbey of St. l>enis near Paris, renowned for its school of golclsniiihs, 
ivory carpets, and illnminiitors, as well as for its great monastic library, both of 
which were under the patronage of the Emperpr Charios the Bait!. 
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^ptssing over the logical heir. Although this was soon undone, a suc¬ 
cessor of EudevS, Plugh Capet, was finally elected king in 987 after 
the Carolingian bouse in France had died out. Long before that, in 
911, the German branch had been extinguished. 

Coincidental with the decline and passing of the Carolingian 
house was the disappearance of the imperial title whi^h Charlemagne 
and the Church had resurrected. Charles the Fat, king of Germany 
and great-grandson of Charlemagne, was the last of his line to hold 
thvit office, and after his deposition in 887 at the hands of the great 
nobility no one of significance aspired to its empty eminence for 
nearly a century. When it was again restored it was in almost every 
respect, except in name, a new creation. 
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Chapter VI 


.^9he .'Principle of Self-Sufficiency 


A. The need for protection 

. The average man takes the existence of his government for 
granted and customarily submits to it with good grace, .He rarely, if 
ever, ponders the tjucstions of why there should be any government 
or of* why he should surrender so many of his rights to it. It is 
enough for him that the superior power of the government renders 
it useless for him as an individual to rebel. Furthermore, men have 
become habitqated by long custom to the tradiriou of government. 
The previous chapter suggested some of the stages in the develop¬ 
ment of political power. It is now proposed to indicate the major 
reasons for the existence of governments which exercise that power. 

First of ali, governments exist to protect their citizens against 
enemies within and without the state. Sad experience has taught men 
that anti-social individuals and groups must be restrained for the good 
of all. A leaderless people is unable to defend its homes against in¬ 
vasion. it was long ago discovered that in union there is strength and 
that the. best defense against invasion is corporate action. A price 
must be paid for co-operation, hoM'ever, and that price Is the curtail¬ 
ment of personal liberty. Individual action must be inhibited for the 
good of the whole. Moreover, to be effective the group must have 
a leader whose power is greater than that of any other individual. 
Such power can come only from the sacrifice of personal rights. In 
other wDrds, the individual, in order the better to protect himself, 
delegates or surrenders some of his freedom of action to the group 
and its, leader. Unless the leader has complete authority, others may 
seek to displace hurt and the result is disorder, with the weak being 
crushed by the strong as between the upper and nether millstones. It 
is to avoid such anarchy, as well ,aS to forestall or beat off invasions, 
that men pay by surrendering their rights. 
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^^^condly, gOA^crnments exist to protect their citizens from the 
depredations of individuals within the state, that is, from assault, mur¬ 
der, and brigandage. Relative freedoni from these dangers is a sl7ic 
qua 7 wn of. material and intellectual progress. Again, men found that 
^ the best safeguard was co-operation, ,anei once more tliey paid the 
. price of giving up personal liberty. In return, they rightfully de- 
inandcd that the group through its leaders restrain all anti-social indi- 
vidua Is. . ' . ■ : . , ’ 

' T- hirclly, governments exist to promote co-operation among mem¬ 
bers of the group to the end that each may enjoy the moi'e almndant 
life. Men expect their governments to further the interests of the 
group in such matters as the supplying of sutheierit food and the 
promotion of trade. Men confide the care of the weak to their gov- 
< ernment so that the individual burden may be lightened by sharing it. 

In all these things, what men primarily seek is security, and free- 
doni to pursue their own ends in safety. The farmer wishes to till 
his fields untroubled by fear that some invader or some stronger indi¬ 
vidual will rob him of his harvest. The merchant desires a guarantee 
^ thar he will not be despoiled of his goods. The intelleerual wants as¬ 
surance that he will nor be molested. The group as a whole wants 
, peace, and the price of peace is the partial submergence of the indi¬ 
vidual in the group. These things apply whether the government be 
that of a family, of a tribe, of a ciiy-statey or of an empire. In many 
caserv the jurisdiction of a government lias been extended by con- 
(jiiest and the conquered have suhmitted not because of the reasons 
ineationed above, but because they had no choke, The paradox is 
more apparent than real for the dominant group accepted its govern- 
iiient because of the motives referred to. In the final analysis, the con¬ 
tinued existence of any government rests upon the explicit or implicit 
consent of the majority of the governed. Organized minoriries have 
often imposed their will upon unorganized majorities but the final 
decision rests with the larger group. 

riie multifarious functions of a modern state reflect these three 
major reasons for the existence of government. To defend itself from 
Invasion, to prevent anarchy, and sometimes to extend its influence 
abroad, the modern state maintains an army, navy, and air force. To 
protect its citizens from internal dangers, it promulgates, administers, 
and enforces criminal and civil law. The former defines the conduct 
of individuals on the basis of the good of the group, and punishes 
tliose who threaten society by tiansgressing the code. The latter 
regulates such things as the fulfillment of contracts and the transfer 
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i^)perty. It is designed primarily to protect private property, 
For the greater good of the group, the modern state provides educa¬ 
tion for its peoples, builds hospitals for the sick and almshoiises for 
the poor, maintaim fire departments and life-saving stations, regu¬ 
lates traffic, and guards the public health. The funetioiis of modern 
states are keadily broadening, but their basic purpose is to protect 
their citkemy and promote co-operation among them. 

It is apparent that men have confided to their govenunents the 
right and duty of protecting them. They have not, however, kirren- 
dered their inherent impulse of self-defense. Self-preservation remains 
one of the mainsprings of human action. As long as the government 
successfully discharges its functions and so justifies its existence, tlie 
impulse of self-defense is dormant. If, however, the govermneht fails, 
that impulse is revitalized and men resume the functions they had 
once entrusted to a central authority. Again and again when govern¬ 
ments have fallen before invaders or have been oyenunied by revo¬ 
lutions and anarchy has resulted, individuals have acted in their own 
defense. Invariably it has become a case of every man for himself 
with the weak left to fall where they might. There is no clearer 
example of this than the history of Europe in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Partly as a cause of and partly as a result of the decay of the 
Garolingian Empire, Europe was overrun in these centuries by new 
barbarian hordes. From the north came the Vikings, ‘^men of the 
fjords/’ C?ermanic in origin, heathens and haters of all things Chris¬ 
tian, fierce fighters, shrewd traders, and the best sailors in Europe. 
Driven from their homeland of Scandinavia by overpopulation and 
the desire for freedom, and attracted by the prospects of rich 
plunder and richer trade, they poured into Europe like a tidal wave. 
One groupf the Swedes, crossed the Baltic into iVluscovy (Russia) 
and, following the great rivers, pushed on to the Black Sea. Along 
the line of their advance developed the great Varangian Trade Route 
from Constantinople to the north. A second group, the Danes, con¬ 
quered Brittany and parts of England, and a third group, the Nor¬ 
wegians, sailed north of Scotland to Iceland, Greenland, and perhaps 
North America. All three groups penetrated into France along the 
great river systems, made conquests in Spain, and, later, established 
themselves in Sicily and southern Italy. 

From the east came the Magyar peoples, ancestors of the modern 
Fliingarians. Their raids in the ninth and tenth centuries carried them 
' into Bavaria, Thuringia, Burgundy, the Rhine Valley, and even into 
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They collided violently with another par- 
T^arian people, the Bulgars, wdio in the ninth century made numerous 
incursions into the Byzantine Empire.' The Magyars m'rc victoriotisS 
; and late in the tenth century settled on the great Hungarian plain. 
The Bulgars withdrew east and south into the Balkans. 

One other non-Christian conqueror appeared in Europe at this 
time. The Saracens, corning largely from Egypt, overran Sicily and 
southern Italy and then captured Sardinia and Corsica. They main¬ 
tained their hold on these lands until the eleventh century when they 
were finally expelled by Genoa and Pisa. The southern portion of 
their possessions eventually fell into the hands of the Vikings : or 
Norsemen. 

The already tottering authority of the later Ciarolingians com¬ 
pletely collapsed under these terrific impacts. Left practically defense¬ 
less, most of the towns of France were destroyed during the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Trade virtually ceased and then was resumed on 
a greater scale by the Vikings themselves. Eventually new kingdotns 
arose, but before that happened Europe was plunged into anarchy. 
The existing central aurhority proved totally unable to;cope with 
the social disorders. life and property became insecure with the ad¬ 
vent of the barbarians and the rise, of robber barons. 


8. Feudal INDIVIDUALISM ' 

Tile failure of centralized,public authority forced the individual 
to resume the burden of self-protection. Local, perscnialized govern- 
rnent replaced imperial, jnstimtionalized govefnmenf. Very gradu¬ 
ally there developed a type of private government based upon 
ownership or control of land. Individuals, more able or better situ¬ 
ated than theirTellows, usurped or were granted, either by the crown 
or by their weaker neighbors, the rights and powers of government 
in their locality. With the passage of years, these rights came to be 
regarded as personal possessions which could be liandcd down from 
father to son along with the tangible real and personal ptoperty. Co- 
incidentaiiy, men came to look-upon these rights as part and parcel 
of landownership. In other words, government became the preroga¬ 
tive of the landlords who riius assumed some or all of the burdens 
once borne by an impersonal imperial authority. Loyalty to them 
was, of course, loyalty to a person as contrasted with the earlier and 
later loyalty to a. state. The bonds which held such private govern¬ 
ments together were those of personal honor. The landlord was in 
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Lh6ii6r bound to protect those whom he ruled and those to whom 
he granted lands. The beneficfaries of his protection and of his grants 
were in honor bound to render him support. Land and personal 
service became the mediums of exchange, and the one was custom¬ 
arily exchanged for the other. Very often the service required was 
aid in supplying protection or in maintaining law and order. Some¬ 
times that \vas done by individual service and sometimes by furnish¬ 
ing the ruler with a body of soldiers. To the aspects of private gov¬ 
ernment and land tenure was then added a military element. 

Political feudalism was the name applied to this highly complex 
and individualized arrangement and it has become customary to speak 
of it as the feudal “system.'” The word “system” is, however, a mis¬ 
nomer since it implies a uniformity and an organized character which 
did not exist. Our use of it is due to the fact that our knowledge 
of feudalism is restricted to written records and subsequent theories 
which sought to reduce local and variable customs to a logically 
organized system. The student is already sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of social growth to realize that no institution has suddenly 
appeared from nothingness. Feudalism w^as no exception. It repre¬ 
sented the adoptions, adaptions, and innovations of five centuries. 
The customs of imperial Rome and barbarian Germany were its 
common ancestors. 

During the later days of the Roman Empire there had grown up 
a type of tenancy or land-occupancy known as precarium} Essen¬ 
tially this amounted to the lease of a plot of land to a tenant by a 
landlord. The tenant paid rent and enjoyed the use of the property, 
but the ownership of it remained with the grantor. Sometimes this 
arrangernent was made to satisfy a debt, the debtor deeding his land 
to the creditor but retaining the use of it. In-such a'case the transfer 
of the ownership discharged the debt and still permitted the origi¬ 
nal owner to draw his livelihood from the property. As the decline 
of the central government brought increasing disorder, sometimes a 
small landowner deeded his holdings to a more pow'erfnl neighbor 
in return for protection. In this case, also, the original owner retained 
the use of the land but surrendered the title to it. The Church made 
wide use of this precarium. It granted lands on precarious tenure in 
answer to formal requests; it accepted gifts of property and allowed 
the giver to retain the use of the land; and it leased some of its lands 
to tenants upon the basis of precarious tenure. This last practice was 

illie name comes from the Latin word meaning a prayer or formal request. In 
dieory the land was granted m response to such a plea. 
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useful since it enabled the Church to arrange for t!ie , cultiva¬ 
tion of its Jandj? w violating the canon, lasv which forbade the 
alienation of Church property; It will be seen-that this practice/ 
whether the landlord was the Church or an individml, resulted in 
the growth of large estates; 

Frecmimi offered at least a modiciitn of seGurity to the individual 
who could exchange his land for it but it did not stjlve the problem 
of the latidless liian who also needed protection. Such an individual 
had only his services to barter for security. The early Romans had 
recognized and met this need by a practice called pmeemmn. This 
was an arrangement by -w'hieh the (;&•?// rendered some form of ; 
service to a in return for protection and aid. It would seem 

that tills was an elernental human reladonship which men have 
entered into m some form since primitive times and y^hich tfiey con¬ 
tinue to eniploy today. Since die same powerful individual was likely 
to attract both the tenants under the the clients under 

/the patroclnkmi inevitable that there should have been some 

confusion and mutual assimilarion of the two. The net result was to 
build up a strong landed aristocracy which tended more and more to 
become the governing power. 

The barbarian in vasiorts accelerated this tendency since the in¬ 
vaders, who had siinilar customs, adapted them to their needs. By 
the time of the iMerovingian Franks, the Roman customs had merged 
wkh the German, and the decentralization of pOw-er Gontinued. 'Flic 
patron-client relationship had grown into the oi vovmnmdar 

tlon by which ivweaker individual bound himself to be t\yt vaml of 
the stronger. The reciprocal obligation of the vassal to serve and of 
the lord to protect continued and was sanctified by a fomral oath of 
allGgianee. 'Fhis cerembnial oath grew out of m ancient custom of 
the Germanic peoples, called by which warriors bound 

thenwelves together by ties of honor. To the cercniony. of the vassal’s 
oath, known as was added, })robabfy through the influGtme 

of the Church, artadditionah oath, called 

I'lic system of precaritm, meanwhile, had also contitlued, and by 
the eighth century had become known as ^'benefice, a lease of land 
for rent or services. With the disappearance of Tiioney economy, 
service became the general return for a benefice, and, because of the 
disordered nature of the times, the usual form of service reejuired was 
military aid. Moreover, the custom of conferring a benefice up<m a 
vassal in return for military service gradually became Gommon. 'Fhe 
eflFect was further to strengthen the landed aristocrat by providing 
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a group of vassak bound to bim by oath and by the grant 
of land. The later Merovingian kings, M^eak and unable to cope with 
. such powerful local authorities, frequently promised the lord not to 
interfere in his domain. This 6>f mrimmlty from royal authority 
must often have been merely the recognition of a state of affairs 
which the king was powerless to change, but at least it accorded legal 
recognition to the fact. When habit and the desire for security had 
rendered these various arrangements hereditary, political .feudalism 
may be said to have come into being. 

The feudal ‘'system’* was the dominant mode of life and govern¬ 
ment in Europe from the ninth to the thirteenth century, and it re¬ 
mained important until much later. A new nomenclature was evolved 
to describe it and theories were spun to explain it. The old benefice 
became known as the possession of which was conferred upon 
the vassal by his lord or overlord. Both overlord and vassal were 
terms of gentility and power and, as will shortly be explained, one 
man was often both overlord and vassal at the same time. The holding 
of a fief and the reciprocal relationship of lord and vassal were both 
referred to as vassakge. Finally, the vassafs power to govern his fief 
was called the Wgte 

To explain the existence of large and small fiefs and the complex 
interdependence of vassals and overlords the theorists set up a web of 
theories and added still another term, mbmfeudation. According to 
these ingenious explanations, the king was the source of all powder 
and of all landownership. He gave fiefs, including the right of juris¬ 
diction, to certain great iiien who thus became his vassals. These men, 
in turn, divided their lands .among lesser men who became their 
vassals and so on until the fiefs were too small to be sSubdivided 
further. Subinfeudation did indeed exist but it had come into beiivt 

, . D ■ 

by no such orderly and logical development. The king’s authority 
was, in fact, limited by the extent of his actual control of his vassals. 
The myth of his universal suzerainty was, however, maintained, and 
it later proved an efficient agent in the destruction of feudalism. 
During the height of feiidalisni, the real authority resided in the 
hands of the great feudal lords, of whom the king was but one. 
Royal or noble, their power sprang from their control of their va.ssals, 
The existent subinfeudation ^vas an outgrowth of need and circum¬ 
stance rather than of any carefully developed hierarchy stemming 
from the person of the king. The accompanying illustration, some^ 
what simplified, will show the essentials of the practice. 
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King 




A is the overlord of d, and e; B is the overlord of f and g, he is 
also the i^vssal of A and of the king; the king is the overlord of B, C, and 
g; C is the vassal of the king, and the overlord of h and of i; h and i are 
sivb“Vassals of the king; f and g are sub-vassals of A; etc.; etc. 

Vassalage involved a whole series of reciprocal obligations which 
virtually amounted to a contract. The lord was charged with the 
protection of his vassal, the vassal’s family, and the vassat’s lands. 
Such protection took the form of legal processes in the lord’s court, 
or, that failixig, of force. In addition, the lord customarily asstitned 
the protection of the wife and children of the vassal in the event of 
the latter’s death. For his part^ the vassal was required to render cer¬ 
tain stipulated services to his lord. The first of these was military 
servdee. The vassal hack to supply a designated number of armed men 
in response to the lord’s detnand for aid. A second was presence at 
the lord’s court and assistance in administering and carrying out 
justice. The lord could also call upon his vassal to furnish him with 
food and lodging \vhen traveling through the vassal’s fiefs. 'Fhe 
vassal was further bound to contribute monies to his lord to help 
defray certain emergency expenditures such as those involved in 
knighting a son, or providing a dow'ry for a daughter, or paying a 
ransom. Finally, a tax, called the relief, had to be paid upon the sale 
of the fief by the vassal, upon the inheritance of the fief by the 
vassal’s heir, and upon the inheritance of the lord’s rights by his heir., 
Legally either party could terminate this contractual arrangement if 
the other failed to fulfill his obligations, but in practice the termina¬ 
tion of the contract probably depended upon whether or not the 
injured party was strong enough to do so. 

The last phrase offers a key to the imderstanding of much of 
feudal life. Since there was no universally recognized superior, dis¬ 
putes had to be settled by force, just as they arc today. Each small 
governing unit accepted war as the normal instrument of policy. 
There is indeed a very interesting parallel between the relations of 
these feudal units and modern international relations. The feudal units 





^xyTe^^’nialler and much more numerous and, hence, clashes between 
"tHeoi were more frequent, but the basic principles of the relationship 
have remained much the same. The aims of war have also changed 
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little. Feudal wars were, of course, much smaller than ours but at 
least they were much more personalized. It is worthy of note that 
): although the fighting in these almost constant wars was regarded as a 

, privilege of the upper classes, it was the common people, then as now, 

I who bore most of the cost and who suffered most heavily from the 
j ravages of the warriors. 

'' Reference to the diagram used to illustrate subinfeudation will 

demonstrate one of the difficult problems which feudal wars pre¬ 
sented to the nobility. In the event of a struggle between A and the 
king, whom should B support? He was the vassal of both, bound to 
both by ties of homage and fealty. Early in the feudal period an 
attempt had been made to solve just sucli a problem by distinguish¬ 
ing two types of homage, liege and simple. The former was the more 
binding and in case of dispute between the two overlords the vassal 
was to side with his liege lord. That distinction gradually lost its 
force, however, and the problem of divided loyalties remained. In all 
probability it was usually decided on a basis of personal interest. In 
this hypothetical case, B would aid whichever of his lords could 
compel him or bribe him to do so. 

Since the Church was the largest landowner of the Middle Ages 
it follows that it was the chief feudal lord of the period. This power 
was exercised by the clergy, including the pope, so it often happened 
that church officials were overlords or vassals or both. This feudaliz- 
ing tendency was furthered by the entrance into the Church of the 
younger sons of the feudal nobles. Products of a feudal age and of 
jfeiidal training, they carried info their vocation the characteristicf? 
of feudal life. In truth, though the Church became their vocation, 
the habits and pursuits of feudalism remained their avocation. Strictly 
speaking, the clergy belonged to the first of the three great social 
classes of feudal society, the First Estate; the lay nobility made up 
the Second Estate, and the rest of the people constituted the undis¬ 
tinguished majority of the Third Estate. In fact, there was little 
difference between the First and Second Estates. The higher clergy, 
were virtually all scions of the feudal nobility and many there were 
who habitually wore the warrior’s armor beneath their churchly 
robes, 

' The early participation of the Church in the oaths of feudalism 
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las already been mentioned. The Church continued to a pniini- 
nent part in feudal life, especially in the system called chivalry. Like 
.feudalism, chivalry was the product of slow growth. In its c^lrly 
stages it was simple and conipanitively crude; later it became a mode 
of training and a way of life, governed by complicated rales and 
customs. Chivalry was the prerogative of the First and Second Estates 
and its basal purpose was to educate the youth in the manners, the 
customs, and way of life of the privileged groups to which he be¬ 
longed. I bis required a long period of training which began in boy¬ 
hood. After the boy' had mastered the ludiments of arms and horse¬ 
manship he became a page in a noble household, there to learn polite 
conduct and the gallantry which became a part of later chivalry, 
ihe profession of arms was not forgotten, however, and the boy was 
daily trained in riding and fighting to prepare hinr for the next stage, 
that of being a helper or squire to a knight. After a period of appren¬ 
ticeship, the youth wJivS allowed to ride to war with his eldjkis that 
he might prove himself and win the coveted rank of Imight. Origi¬ 


nally the conferring of knighthxwd was performed by a very simple 
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ceremonyx but later the Church invested it with a long and mystic 
ritualism, The ideals set for the knights were high indeed, He was 
to fear God, to serve the Ghrisdan religion, to protect the weak and 
defenseless, to respect women, to be Inavc, truthful, generous, and 
unselfish. Probably few knights attained the ideal but many may 
have approached it. Ij.ventually, ehivalry degenerated, burying its 
ideals Under a dead weight pf fantastic rules and arrogance, f)ut 
our concept of a. gentleman renyains much like the medieval concept 
of the ideal knight, and the word chivalry itself has become sytionv- 
mous with gallant courtesy. 

The Chureh not only participated in the formal mvesdmre of 
knighthood and bound the knights to its. service by oath, but it also 
did much to shape the whole code of chivalrous conduct. Loyalty, 
kindness, humility, courage are traditionally Christian as well *as 
knightly virtues. With the growth of the vcnerarioti of the Virgin 
Mary, the Ghtirch exercised an added infliience upon the knights, 
many of whom dedicated themseives to her service. 

Ihe Cliurch also made strcniiom efforts to check the incessaht 
feudal wars which not only injured the people but also constantly 
endangered the lands and the peasantry belonging to the Church. 
Late in the tenth century the local synods in southern France pro¬ 
claimed the Peace of God^' which threatened with anathema those 
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^ clun'ches, chiirclinien, or the poor, or wantonly de¬ 

stroyed property. This worthy attempt was ill-supported by the lay 
lords and early in the eleventh century the Church supplemented it 
with the ^‘Trucc of God/’ The Truce forbade private war during 
specified periods of titne under pain of exconu-nunicatioti for him wiio 
brohe the peace. At first the period of peace was frpni vespers on 
Wednesday until sunrise on Monday. Later it was extended to in¬ 
clude the seasons of plowing, sowing, and harvesting. The Truce 
was better obsei'vcd by the lay lords and was, therefore, more suc¬ 
cessful. To provide an outlet for the military energy thus bottled up, 
the Church in the eleventh century began to enlist the feudal nobles 
in holy wars or Crusades agalast the non-Chrisfians. 

That -war was the dominant factor and interest in the life of the 
feudal nobility is abundantly attested by the social histoiy of the 
times. It was essentially a,man’s world with women occupying a defi¬ 
nitely inferior and dependent position. In early feudal days women 
were held in low e.steem, valued chiefly as bearers of a dowry and of 
children. Later, when the great castles sheltered a more gentle society, 
the lord’s wife occupied a more respected place. She was charged 
with the oversight of domestic duties which were many and heavy 
in those days when each castle and manor was an all but self-suffi¬ 
cient economic unit. She was, of course, her lord’s hostess as well, 
expected to grace his court with her social accomplishnients. When 
her lord was absent, as he must often have been, the whole care of 
the estate, including its defense, fell upon her, and not a few records 
tell of the skill and courage of these women. 

The typical home of the nobles, the castle, also reflects the war¬ 
like character of the age. In its ninth century form it was hardly more 
than a rough wooden blockhouse built for purposes of defense upon 
a hilltop. Later generations learned to build of stone and transformed 
the old blockhouse into donjon or fortress. Walls built around 
it formed a courtyard which in time was partially filled with build¬ 
ings to serve the lord’s needs. The art of castle-building reached its 
height in the late tw^elfth and thirteenth v centuries with enormous 
structures that were really a series of castles, each provided with 
the means of defense so that if the outer ones were captured, the 
defenders could retreat to the next line of fortifications and continue 
to right. The typical castle, perched upon its hilltop, w^as protected 
first by a wide, deep ditch, called the moat. The moat was crossed 
by a drawbridge controlled from the castle wall. The wails were 



Cotii'tcsy of The Pierpont Morgan Library 

CASTI.E VViTH MOAT, MlfSTC AND RIDING. FROM HOURS Of THE 
V!RGIN, FLEMISH (?), SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This is one of the niininiurp illustrations of a luanuscript probably exe’fcuted for 
King Manool I of Pomigal ('1495-1521) early in the sixteenth century. Though of a 
late period, it gives an idea of castle construction as well as of the diversions and dress 
of the nobilitv. 
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stone, high and enormously thick, and further strengthened bj 
towers so placed as to bring attackers within cross-fire. From beside 
the gateliouse rose the donjon with loop-holes in its wails for the 
archeJS, and, near the top, small balconies- from which boiling pitch 
and oil, or molten lead might be poured upon phe heads of the at¬ 
tackers. Within the wall were the lord’s residence, the chapel, tlic 
kitchens, the storehouses, the barrack.'!^ and the stables. It wasv in 
effect, a little walled city, of necessity complete in itself. 

judged by our standards, life within the castle must have lacked 
comforts and convenience. The heavy stone construction and the 
exigencies of defense necessitated small window's so that the interiors 
were damp and gloomy. Fireplaces, woefully, inadequate to ward 
off the.chill of winier, furnished the only heat both for warmth and 
for cooking. Until fugs were introduced at tiie period of the Cru¬ 
sades, the cold stone fioors were covered only with rushes or straw. 
Weapons were the usual wall decoration until the returned Cru¬ 
saders set the sty le of hanging tapestries. Furniture was simple, crude, 
and scarce. Bed.s, high off the floor and hung with curtains to keep 
out the drafts; tables made of rough planks resting .on trestles; crude 
settees and .stools, and chests'for clothing and bedding comprised the 
usual furniture. Light w-as furnished by tapers and by torches of 
resinous wood. Some few castles had running w'ater, but most .of 
them were dependent upon a well or spring. 

Meat, fish, and cheese were the staples of the noble’s diet. Tliqy 
had the common vegetables, witli the noteworthy exception of pota¬ 
toes, ancTappIes and pears' were plentiful. The favorite drinks were 
ale and wine. Honey was commonly used for sweetening since .sugar 
was so rai-e a luxury that it was sometimes used as a drug. Until the 
Crusades, spices and condiments wmre little Imowm and rarely used. 
At table everyone ate w'ith his fingers, cutting the ineat w’ith his 
dagger. Bones and refuse were tossed onto the floor for the ubiqui¬ 
tous dogs. . 

Clothing was usually made of wool, though the Crusaders intro¬ 
duced silk and cotton into Europe. Men commonly wore tunic and 
hose with a mantle across their shoulders for w.armth when neces¬ 
sary. Whmien customarily wore long robes of simple design which 
reached the ground. Both men and women used hooded cloaks for 
outdoor wear. 

When the knight rode forth to war he was prrrtectcd by armor, 

Eiarly armor was comparatively siinpl"--. a siii' ■ 
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with a projecting' piece to protect the nose and a long 
oack to guard the neck* Successive generations of war brought many 
iniprovements until by the fourteenth century the knight was fully 
protected by a suit cunningly contrived of armor plate. The helmet 
was now rounded, and covered the whole head and face with only 
slits left for seeing and breathing. Horses, too, were often pro¬ 
tected by armor plate. The favorite weapons were the lance, carried 
on the right, and the heavy sword, w'orn on the left. Daggers or 
poniards were used in close combat. The infantrymen fought with 
pikes and later with cross-'boM\s, which shot sharpened iron bolts, 
'rhe English foot-soldier commonly used the long bow made familiar 
by the still-known legends of Robin Hood. When besieging castles, 
the attackers added catapults, battering rams, and movable towers to 
their other equipment. ■ 

Aside from vsieges, which usually resolved themselves into the 
process of starving out the besieged, the fighting seems to have been 
largely sldrmishes between small groups. When pitched battles did 
occur they consisted mostly of combats between individual knights. 
Strategy and group action were subordinated to personal bravely 
and single action. Discipline was never strong among the feudal levies 
since each knight felt himself to be the ally rather than the subordi¬ 
nate of his nominal leader. 

Even the favorite recreations of the feudal noble were warlike. 
Tournaments, which were really mock warfare, were popular from 
about the eleventh century, and so close were they to the real thing 
that many Were maimed and killed in tliem. Hunting, however, eas* 
ily outranked all other pastimes in popularity. Hunting was the privi*^ 
lege of the nobility and it became, like chivaliy, virtually a mark of 
caste. Extensive and valuable lands were kept from cultivation for 
use as hunting preserves and the underprivileged peasantry were foi- 
bidden r.o kill the game which ofttimes destroyed their crops. Be¬ 
cause horses were nccessaiy to him both for the fight and for the 
hunt, the noble took an interest in his stables and .sought to improve 
his vStock, For indoor pastimes there were backgammon and dice, 
though the latter were frowned upon by the Church* Wandering 
minstrels and tumblers offered occasional diversion as did, indeed, 
any traveler with his talcs of the outer world. For the rest there 
was always eating, drinking and carousing to pass the time away^ 

The student may well have wondered why, in this discussion 
»^ir-nt!on has beeti made of the Third Estte. The 
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dson is that the majority of 
thq meinbers of the Third Es¬ 
tate were serfs, within the 
feudal system and vital to its 
maintenance, but technically 
not a part of it. The conditions 
of Serfdom varied widely but 
generally the serf was tied to 
the soil, the chattel property of 
his lord. He had few privileges 
and fewer rights, yet his labor 
supported the feudal hierarchy 
in a very literal sense. He 
planted and harvested the 
crops, performed the manual 
labor and^ in short, made life 
possible. Overlord and vassal 
alike depended upon liini for 
the necesUties of life, but they 
allow^ed him no voice in their 
.government of privilege. Tie 
was the forgotten man of the 
feudal era. ^ 

T'his dependent servility of 
the masses must occupy a 
prominent place on the debit 
side when ohe attempts to set 
tip a balance sheet for feudal- 



Coujrtcisy ■ uf The Metrojirjlitan Muscutti ci£ Art 


COURT OF MAXIMIUAN 1, MUM¬ 
MING AND FEASTING, VVOODGUT 
FROM DER WEI^SKUNIG, GER-. 
MANY, EAPXy/SIXTEEN'rH CEN« 
V TURY, ;■ . vE" 

Dressing up in fantustic costumes— 
murnmifig, .is it was cailed-was one ot the 
favorite medieval pasrimes. Fhe photo¬ 
graph above shows MaTrimilian I (1493- 
lyp), Einpefor of thb I-Joly Roman Em¬ 
pire, receiving puimmcrs, probably. mernA 
bers of his owm coiirt, at dinner. Music 
are to be seen timing up their instmuibiits 
preparatory to the beginiung of the feast¬ 
ing. Bodi the costumes and the furnishings 
of the room arc a little later than the nle^ 
dieval period. v 

■ • 

ism* Servility breeds debility of body and mind and results eventually 
in a kind of physical, mental, and .moral stagnation. Servility is an 
evil-thing both for him who commands and for him who iniisr 
obey. Ako on the dcTit side must be listed the rampant militarism 
of the feudal era. Neither fighting to liye not living to .fight .is 
conducive to materud oiv moral progress. It is safe to say that the 
military exploits of the bellicose knight vverc his least important and 
most transient deeds, no matter how large they may have bulked at 
the time. 

[he credit side of the ledger shows equally significant items. 
Whatever its lacks, and they vvere niany, political,feudalism worked, 
VFhich is the final test of any governnicnt. Moreover, it stabilized soci¬ 
ety and brought soiiie order from the chaos, some law lU' a ^ 
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of might, some security from insecurity. Even serfs, wretched 
'JlEey seem to us, ordinarily did not starve. Eventually the stability 
f feudalism made possible the revival of trade and the growth of 
bwns. Finally, the decentralization of feudalism made the transition 
foni the old empires to new national groupings easier. In France 
he feudal power of the kings served as a nucleus around which roval 
>ower was eventually built. Feudalism, as introduced into England 
^y the Normans, was used as an instrument of centralization and 
was an important element in the growth of royal authority. Feudal 
particularisms were too strong in the Germanics to permit the crea¬ 
tion of a large national state but there the stronger feudalities devel¬ 
oped into small states loosely bound together until the nineteenth 
century in the Holy Roman Empire. All in all, feudalism w’^as neither 
an immixed blessing nor an unmitigated curse. Rather, it was a stage 
in the long history of man’s attempts to find security. 



C. Economic determinism 

With all of its elaborate and complicated machinery political 
feudalism would have been quite impossible without economic feudal¬ 
ism. The knight wiio went to battle and the king w^ho held court 
would both have found it impossible to perform their respective func- 
tioris without an abundance of leisure and resources. For this they 
were dependent upon the tillers of the soil. 

By the ninth century, agriculture had become practically the sole 
basis of European economic life, a condition which persisted for the 
better part of six centuries. Trade had almost disappeared with a 
consequent decline in urban life and the almost complete passing of 
money economy. Wealth and power could therefore be measured 
only in terms of landed possession. If a king washed to recompense 
his agents for their services, the customary procedure was to bestow 
parcels of land upon them; if a wealthy man wished to make a size¬ 
able contribution to the Church, he left his estates to it. Obviously, 
the value'of such bequests would have been completely nullified 
without satisfactory means of reaping the fruit of the land. It was 
not regarded as fitting that the secular and clerical aristocracy, whose 
functions were to fight and to pray, should themselves till the soil; 
this was the obligation of the much greater majority of dependent 
peasantry. Feudal society was divided into two general categories: 
the smaller, comprising the clergy and the lay nobility, that is, the 
Estates, which provided protection and salvation 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Musctini of Ail: 

SUMMER. PETER BRUEGHFX (1525-J5rt9). 

Brueghel portrays peasant life with vigor and with Flemish wealth of detail. This 
picture of the harvest shows a scene that had changed little from earlier centuries. 


for all hut perfonued no manual labor; the larger, the Third Estate, 
which labored and presumably enjoyed the fruits of protection. In 
theory neither could live without the other, but in practice the tillers 
of the soil could have easted quite independently. 

A •controversy has developed around the question as to-how and 
under w’hat circumstances the peasantry came to be made dependent 
upon the small but powerful body of arrstocracy. No entirely satis¬ 
factory ansvver can be supplied but it seems that the practices of the 
later Roman Empire and those of the barbarum peoples individually 
and collectively laid the basis. It has already been observed that dur¬ 
ing the later era of the Roman Empire the tendency toward the 
development of compact, self-supporting, and seff-governing agri- 
eulniral communities became pronounced. These were held 
by a moble proprietor and the labor upon them was perfonned by 
a body'of dependent serfs and slaves. Simultaneously, among the 
Ctermanic tribes the customary organization of their agricultural life 
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I', unitvS were well avlapted to the period of political insectirity 

and civil strife which accompanied Rome’s decline. The confusion 
of the fifth to the ninth centuries hastened their development since 
the lesser independent landholders who remained M^ere often forced 
to sacrifice their posvsessions and independence for the protection 
which a better endowed individual could provide. The means by 
which this dependence was enforced varied from region to region 
in accordance with the peculiarities of local customs and traditions, 
hi some quartets the practices of the later Roman predomi¬ 
nated; in others the customvS of the Germanic peoples; hut more 
usually there was a fusion and admixture -of both. In all cases the 
manors ^ became the basic unit of life, but because of their multiple 
origins and the peculiar circumstances to which they were exposed 
in the process of development the variations among them were al¬ 
most as great as their number. Nevertheless, in a general way they 
possessed enough similar characterLstics so that one is justified in 
discussing them collectively. 

The manor was usually composed of twelve to sixty families who 
lived together in a manorial village under the jurisdiction of a landed 
aristocrat, and who won tlieir livelihood from the tilling of the soil. 
Although the size of tliese estates varied considerably, they were 
usually large enough to approach the ideal of self-sufficiency, seldom 
containing less than a thousand acres each of arable and nonrarable 
land. The core of this was t\\t devtesne, or lord’s property, compris¬ 
ing from one-sixth to two-fifths of the total estate. The remainder 
Was divided among the peasantry in proportion to their status. 

Physically, manoidal villages differed from each other as much 
as do modern rural communities, though in the very broadest sense 
they followed a fairly uniform pattern. At the most desirable situa¬ 
tion was located the manor house, occupied by the proprietor or 
his agent. Judged by modem standards, this was usually no more 
than a reasonably comfortable farmhouse, but nevertheless it was a 
luxurious mansion .m contrast to the humble huts of the pcasantiy. 
These latter, made of wattle or of wood with thatched roofs, lack¬ 
ing windows and chimneys, were, if anything, less desirable than 
the shacks of our contemporary metropolitan ‘‘shanty towns.” Near 
the manor house stood the village church, the heart of community 
social life, and close by it the residence of the parish priest. Within 
reasonable distance were the mill, the bake house, the brewery, and 
the wine press, all of which any respectable manorial estate possessed. 

’ Tile French ejjuivaient of this, viJ/a, is often used. 
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BAKING IN CONSTANCE. SKETCH ¥ROM CHRONfCLE OF THE COt/N-: 
' 0 T O BY ULRICH VON RICHTENTHAU. 

Much of our knowledge of life in the middle ages is drawn from the chromcles 
of contempo call its. Ulrich von Richtenthal was a'burghef of the thriving city of 
Constance, Switzerland, in the late fourteenth , and early fifteenth centuries. His 
Chromckof the Council of Constance is not livnited to the Cotmcil ah me bur de¬ 
scribes in popular sonth Gentian dialect the fanuiiar life of Constance, In that city 
traveling bread bakers s6ld their products on the streets. The sketch shows the baker 
and hr? hcIpersTelling their bread. 


Everything in the life of the manor reyolved about the lord. All 
the members of the community, even the parish priest, when the 
church itself did not own the estate and lord It over the peasants, 
%Yere dependent upon his bounty and good will, tie was the inter¬ 
preter of local custom and, through the manorial court which regn- 
lated all local concerns, the . administrator of justice. Yet he seldom 


frequently restrained by local tradition from trespassing the 
boundaries of common honesty and decency. Certainly it was not 
expedient for him to alienate his dependents since his entire income 
was derived from their labors. Often the peasants themselves shared, 
though not on a basis of equality, in the adniinistration of the manor. 
The lord’s bailiffs and overseers were selected from among th<^rn, 
.and the reeve, who represented the peasants before the lord and the 
lord before the peasants in all matters concerning the welfare of the 
whole community, was perforce a peasant. ' y' 

The status of the dependent peasants was far from uniform either 
within a sing! 


ie manor or among the dilterent manors. Every thing 
depended upon local practice. In some few instances there were those 
who could be classified as slaves, possessing no personal liberties and 
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iJcling no land in their own right. There were a number of otliers, 
often referred to as cotters or crofters, who were personally free 
but held too little land to support themselves and who consequently 
hired out their labor to the lord and to more fortunate peasants. 
But the majority could be generally grouped under the headings of 
freemen and serfs. Among these various classifications there ofttimes 
existed an infinity of gradations. 

1 he freemen constituted a relatively small group of more privi¬ 
leged individuals, whose holdings were usually from three to four 
times as large as those of die serfs and whose obligations and respon¬ 
sibilities to the lord were limited. Ordinarily the freeman was de¬ 
pendent upon the lord in much the same sense that the modern 
tenant farmer is dependent upon his landlord. Fie paid a rent for 
the use of the soil, though, unlike contemporary times, this w’as fixed 
in perpetuity, l ie could cultivate his soil for profit and, if he wished, 
he could alienate his property through sale to someone else. Unlike 
the serf, he was not a permanent fixture upon the manor. Nor was 
the freeman, usually responsible for menial service to the lord. Where 
such obligations did exist the freeman sometimes was able to delegate 
them to others. 

In contrast with the relatively independent class of freemen was 
the great body of serfs who constituted probably eighty percent of 
the peasant population. The rights and privileges of these were few 
indeed when compared wdth their duties and obligations. The serf 
was bound to the soil and although, by fulfilling certain customary 
requirements, he could pass on his share of land to his heirs, he w^'as 
not permitted to alienate it to someone else. If the manor were dis¬ 
posed of, he was transferred with the land to the new proprietor to 
fulfil I for him liis customary obligations. In the event that the serf's 
son or daughter wished to rnarr}’' out of the manor this required a 
special dispensation from the lord. Should the serf flee from the estate 
his lord had the right to search him out and return him to his former 
status. 

There was, of course, a logical reason for binding a serf to the 
manor. It was he who tilled the lord’s fields and provided him with 
his income. Every serf was obligated, to perform a more or less 
definite amount of menial service upon the demesne. During the 
busy seasons of planting and harvesting it was often required that 
he devote as much as three to five day's of labor each week to the 
cultivation of the lord’s lands. At otlter times less would be do 
manded but there was usually some time each week vdiich had to 
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Maced at the lord’s disposal. Not only could the serf be asked to 
suppi}^ his labor but for the perfonuance- of various tasks he was 
also expected to provide the'necessary Jmptiemehts and beasts of 
biuden. In some instances, hut in relatively few, ajil of these vservices 
could be conifnuted in kind, if the serf chose to-adopt'this" procedure^ 
Beside these obligations of labor upon the dmiehie^ the serf was also 
expected to provide a more or less definite amount of labor each year 
for the construction and repair of manotial roads {cofve^y^ for re¬ 
pairs of the nrianorial house or castle, and for the construction and 
repair of bridges. Sometimes also, though not frequently, the serf was 
expected to perform domestic service in the lord’s household. More 
often the serf Was obliged to supply food and entertainment for the 
lord’vS guests. This was an. unexpected obligation and the extent of it 
was not ordinarily fixed. ' , 

.'Beside performing menial services for him, the serf was also the 
lord’s chief source of revenue. In accordance with local custom, the 
lord exacted a payment in kind, perhaps the best cow^, on the occa¬ 
sion of the death of the serf; ITis symboli*zed the servile status of his 
heirs and their dependence upon the lord. A fee in kind or in money 
vvas usually charged when the privilege of marrying outside the 
estate was exteiided. Each year the serf paid a head .or capitation 
” tax, ordinarily small in aniount but thoroughly ^disliked because it 
. .represented his servitude. Another type of tax, known genefnlly as 
tallage, w'as levied upon the serf s properties. All of these payments 
plus a considerable number of contributions on feast days and holi¬ 
days comprised the bulk of the lord’s revenue. 

Another profitable source of income for the lord was derived 
from a variety of fees known as bmidities. These were charges for 
the use of certain properties such as the mill, the bake oven, the 
wine press, and perhaps even certniu gates and bridges over which 
the lord had established a monopoly. If, for example, the peasant 
wished to grind his grain he was required to have this done in the 
lord’s mill at such cost as the lord might fix. The possibilities of ex¬ 
ploiting the peasants in this way were almost limitless and few pro¬ 


prietors neglected them. 


Heavy as these payments to his lord were they were only part 
of the peasant’s total obligations. Tlie church likewise claimed its 
sliare. Every^ peasant was required to pay a tithe, theoretically ten 
percent of his annual income, but actually varying in amount. On 
the .^ssuITlption that the whole of this would not be paid at the end 
of his life, the church also collected'a death tax, taking for this the 
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best piece of the peasant's personal property or the second 
b^t head of his livestock. After the payment of all of these fees 
there was little enough left for the peasant or his family. 

Yet with all of his heavy responsibilities the serf was not lacking 
in security. His right to a living from the land was universally recog¬ 
nized. Unlike the modern tenant farmer he could not be evicted at 
the caprice of his landlord^ not even in the event that the proprietor 
transferred his estate to another. Thus though bound to the soil 
the serf was not wholly at a disadvantage. Furthermore, when there 
were bad harvests it was the landlord's customary obligation to sup¬ 
ply his dependents with food from his own granaries. At least the 
serf was guaranteed subsistence which is more than can often be 
said for contemporary laborers. 

Just as the personal status of dependents followed a broadly uni¬ 
form pattern everywhere, so also with the organization of the manor 
for the exploitation of the soil. The arable land was usually divided 
into three fields, one for fall planting, one for spring planting, and 
one to lie fallow a year to regain its fertility. By rotating crops among 
these so that-one field always lay fallow the resources of the land 
were not exhausted. This expedient was made necessary through ig¬ 
norance of fertilization. 

Each of the three fields w^as divided into strips, approximately 
equivalent to an English acre. These strips were usually apportioned 
with great care among dependents and lord so that each wniuid have 
his fair share of good and bad land. In this W'tiy it occurred that the 
serf who generally held about thirty strips and the freeman who had 
as many as a hundred and rw'eiity would find his lands distributed 
over the entire estate. Seldom were any of them contiguous. Not 
being fenced in, these strips were separated from each other by 
narrow balks of unplov/ed turf or by mounds of earth thrown up by 
the plow. Much of the labor was necessarily done in common since 
implements and livestock of the manor were few in number, no one 
member of the community possessing all that were required. The 
plow, made from a forked trunk of a tree, sometimes tipped with 
iron, needed as many as three or four men and ten or more yoke 
of oxen to turn the heavy glebe. Even then it merely scratched the 
earth. In the harvest season also the entire community would co¬ 
operate to gather the grain before it fell. Of course, at both plant¬ 
ing and harvest time the peasants were expected to give first atten¬ 
tion to the loixks dmiewe. 

When the harvest had been gathered the fields were turned into 
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rage for the livestock of the whole community. Such com¬ 
munal rights in the arable land were supplemented by similar rights 
in the non-arable land. About equal in extent to the former, the 
non-arable land was divided into meadows for hay and pasturage, 
wastelands, and woodlands where fuel was gathered. Everyone shared 
in these in proportion to his tenure of arable land. In some respects 
the common meadow was more important than the cultivated fields 
since it provided the hay with which to keep the livestock over 
the winter. Often this was so inadequate that most of the oxen, cat¬ 
tle, sheep, and pigs had to be killed, while those that Were left became 
so weak by spring that they could barely walk to the fields of fresh 
young grass. 

If the livestock suffered from lack of food, the peasantry were 
little better off. rheir fare, comprised chiefly of black or brown 
bread and cheese, was supplemented by the few known types of 
vegetables growi in the garden adjoining the hut. Occasionally they 
had meat on important feast days, but because of lack of refrigera¬ 
tion and ignorance of adequate preservatives, this was often in an 
advanced .state of decay. The proprietor, it should be observed, 
had little better food though he might have had more of it. All alike 
suffered unspeakable hardsliip in periods of food shortage. 

An important feature of evcr>' manor was its flock of sheep, pro¬ 
viding the wool for clothing. Generally there was hardly enough 
of this to make the barest minimum of homespun. One suit usually 
sufficed the peasant for the season and was worn continuously day 
and night until it reached the stage of disintegration. Little wonder 
that medieval ckoniclers made such frequent reference to the peas¬ 
ant’s malodorous .state. 

Indeed, life was not easy and certainly not ideal upon the manor. 
Beside scant rations, lack of sanitation, and the absence of what would 
now be regarded as the irreducible minimum of comforts in the home, 
the peasant’s hours of work were long and his labors arduous. Ris¬ 
ing at sunrise he remained at his ta.sk.s until sunset, and then havino- 
no form of artificial light, even candles being a luxury, he completed 
his routine by going to bed. lie could not read even if it had been 
po.ssible to buy books, and the types of recreation and forms of 
amusement in which he could engage were restricted by time, en¬ 
ergy, and convention. 

Nevertheless it vv'ould be quite erroneous to portray the peas¬ 
ant’s life as one continuous round of hardship. Any comparison of 
his state with that of the average individual today must neces- 
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be to his disadvantage, bnr such comparisons are invidious, 
elatively, the medieval serf could lead a reasonably h'^^ppy com¬ 
fortable life according to the standards of his time. The monotony of 
his, labors was broken 'regularly on Sundays, when no otic was ab 
lowed to work, as well as on holy days (holidays) which were much 
more frequent then than now. Occasionaliy the lord of the manor 
provided a public celebration, and traveling merchants and enter¬ 
tainers brought new's of the outside world and occasional arriusement. 
Wrestling and the more masculine sports sometimes afforded diver¬ 
sions, and dancing on the church green became so common that it 
shocked the pious clergy. 

' The habits of manorial life long remained, continuing in modi¬ 
fied form in isolated regions of Europe today, but the relationship 
between the dependent peasantry and the noble proprietor under¬ 
went a profound transformation after the eleventh century. The 
serfs, once little better than slaves, almost everywhere won their 
freedom and independence, mostly tluough their own efforts. There 
had always existed methods of escaping servile status such as manu¬ 
mission (bestowal of freedom by the lord), the taking of holy orders 
(also through the lord’s permission), and successful flight. But, ex¬ 
cept for the last, these had never been widely employed. It was the 
combination from the eleventh century forward of a series of un¬ 
usual factors such as the growth of population, the revival of tradcy, 
the Grusades, and deyastating plagues which gave momentum to the 
movement toward peasant independence. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century certainly eighty percent of Europe’s population 
lived in vservile dependence; by the sixteenth century the prepon¬ 
derant majority of these were free. No greater social revolution in 
western Europe has ever occurred. 

Among the contributing causes of this revolution the growth of 
population holds a conspicuous place. So great was this increase that 
it has been estimated that by the twelfth century the population was 
double that of the Roman Empire. This placed too heavy a strain 
upon the manor which, because of its organization and rnerhods of 
cultivation employed, was capable of providing for only a limited 
number. Hundreds and thousands of peasants were therefore encour¬ 
aged to pioneer among the unreclaimed lands of the west: and the 
newer, unexploited regions of the east. The doariug of forests and 
the draining of swamps, the opening to cultivation of the area be¬ 
tween the Elbe and the Oder, along the Danube into Ffungary, and 
in nortltern Spain during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries attest 
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VIKING SHIP FOUND AT OSEBERG 

The Viking ship was used by the northern invaders ui the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies. Although these ships carried a sail, they were designed chiefly for propulsion 
by oars. At night, the mast became a ridgepole and the sail became a tent, providing 
shelter for the sailors. VVe have record of one tenth-century war vessel which was 
£65 feet long. The sides were sometimes painted brightly and further color was 
added by the warriors’ shields. The guiiwale.s of the Oseberg ship are carved with a 
design that seems to show the Indo-European style. 


to the real necessity then of makifig available greater supplies of food. 
The lords and the monks who assumed the leadership in this move¬ 
ment found it necessary to offer special indlucements to the peasants 
to secure their services. Not slovi^ to take advantage of such an op¬ 
portunity, the serfs were able to acquire larger parcels of land and 
to exact of their new lords promises of substantial independence. 

The revival of trade at the same time had similar consequences.^ 
' fhe lure of urban life ofttimes attracted serfs to the developing 
towns, and if they managed to live there undiscovered by their lords 
for a year and a day their freedom was asssured. So serious were the 
results of such successful flights that noble proprietors often deemed 
It expedient to make generous concessions to keep their labor upon 
the estate. In some instances they founded their own towns in an 
effort to profit from commerce and ti'ade and on such occasions 
also extended to their peasants numerous liberties. Even where this 
did not occur the landed aristocracy found it more profitable, awS 
money economy developed, to hire their labor rather than to keep 
it servile. Many of the customary obligations of the vSerfs were there¬ 
fore gradually commuted to fixed money payments. 

The Crusades and recurring plagues quickened the pace of all these 
developments. Thousands of peasants joined the struggle against the 

1 See Chapter XI for a fuller discussion. 
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w^:]vi6slems in Spain and in the Holy Land, many to remain there per¬ 
manently settled under circumstances more favorable than those they 
, had left. lu the fourteenth ccntiTX\% the great Black Plague, by deci¬ 
mating Europe’s population, placed a premium on labor so that the 
serfs were enabled to raise tlieir demands still further. 

When all these circumstances failed to string substantial improve¬ 
ment peaceably, the serfs did not hesitate'to resort to rebellion, The 
number of such uprisings against the lay and clerical aristocracy 
from the eleventh century fomard \vas cohsidei*able, culminating in 
the great religious revolution of the sixteenth cenoiry, in ^wliich the 
peasants played an active part. 
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Experimentation with government 


A. The feudal kingdoms 

Feudalism was common to all of FAiropc, hut, as we have seen, 
infinitely varied in its forms and manifestations. In northern and 
eastern France it attained its fullest development, while in the south 
and in Normandy some of its most typical features were completely 
lacking. Germany was feudalized slowly, and in Italy strong tradi¬ 
tions of urban life exercised a retarding influence. England was ac¬ 
quiring a feudal system of its own before the Norman conquest 
brought with it a perfected European type. Christian Spain, Poland, 
Russia, and even the Byzantine Empire developed their own peculiar 
forms of feudalism. And of course the Church, wdth its great landed 
wealth and extensive temporal powers, followed the same general 
pattern. 

Two equally logical yet contradictory political developments fol¬ 
lowed this widespread feiidalization of life. On the one hand, the 
prerogatives of sovereignty which had once been concentrated in 
the hands of a central authority were widely dispersed. It has already 
been obsen^ed that .the later Merovingians and the Carolingians, in 
the vain hope of securing loyal followers, gave away their private 
estates, surrendered regalian rights, and made extensive bestowals of 
immunities. The beneficiaries of these grants were in nun able to 
bestow concessions upon others as well as to receive them from 
others, if it seemed to their advantage. The result was a hopelessly 
confused distribution of authority. Whoever wavS able could coin 
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0 ttly empty' of meaning. This is actually what happened during 
The ninth century. 

Yet at the same time it must be remembered that the feudal bond 
operated to draw men and units of territory together in a purely 
personal and private way and thus to fonn the basis for the evolu¬ 
tion of a new central authority. Great lords, able to impose their 
will upon vassals, could secure from them military service, attendance 
upon court, and fees for the treasury. By wisdom and cunning they 
could enlarge the area of their jurisdiction and bend recalcitrants 
to their will. But success in tliis direction, which meant rictory for 
centralization over decentralization, depended in large measure upon 
strength of personality and a substantial amount of good fortune. 

The struggle between the centralizing and decentralizing forces 
of feudalism was always present. In some quarters, as in Germany, 
the latter emerged successful with the result that a strong kingship 
did not appear, while in France and England the feudal kings were 
able to increase their powers until they had achieved royal abso¬ 
lutism. The many reasons for these differences in political growth 
will become clear when wc examine the factors involved in each 
particular case. 

France was the first state on the continent to become centralized 
under a powerful feudal monarchy. The explanation of this lies prin¬ 
cipally in the history of the Gapetian kings. By extraordinary good 
luck and occasional sound nianagenient they were able to direct the 
forces of their age toward the political consolidarion of riieir vast 
and tenuous holdings. Rising to prominence during the era of the 
Norman (Viking) invasions, the House of Capet won the crown of 
France in 987 when Hugh (987-996) ascended the throne left va¬ 
cant by the extinction of the Cafolingian line. vSo completely had 
France been decentralized by then that the royal office brought with 
it little more than royal dignity, some pretentious claims to Sovereign 
authority, and a few perquisites from the Church. As with the least 
significant feudal lord, the king's fi/it was law only within his do-- 
minions, the lie de France^ and these were smaller than the posses¬ 
sions of great neighboring counts and dukes. Even withih the lie de 
France^ as will be observed, the first members of the Caperian line 
were constantly plagued by insubordinate and rebellious vassals, 

Despite its seeming impotence, there inhered in the royal 
potential powers which the Capetians eventually turned to gooil ad¬ 
vantage. Unlike the ordinary feudal lord, the Idng^ was God’s 
anointed, consecrated by the Church,, and . therefore one of the chief 
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diits in the fiilfilkneat of the divine jpurpose. The odor of sanctity 
which enveloped hiin gave the king a moral dignity which not even 
his most potent vassal could match. Moreover, the king-was regarded 
as an indispensable element in the feudal system: the overlord of all 
feudatories in die vaguely defined area of the nation; the fountain 
of justice; and the comraandcr-in-chief of the national armies. Theo- 
reticaUy, at least, all the great lords were his vassals, owing him 
service and obedience. In practice it was no easy matter to enforce 
such dependence, but by dogged persistence and fortuitous cireurn- 
stance the Capetians achieved it.' It should be remarked that the 
Capetians enjoyed a real advantage in their struggle for power be¬ 
cause of the compactness and strategic importance of their dominions. 
Th^Jle de Frmice was the heart of France, rich, ii>'agricultural re¬ 
sources and lying directly athwart the natural routes for trade..Its. 
wealth was a continuous blessing to the Capetians while the part 
which it naturally played in the revival of trade facilitated terri¬ 
torial expansion and aggrandizement. 

Even with these advantages the royal power might have become 
as completely insignificant as in Geniiany had it not been for the 
establishment of the principle of primogeniture and the practice' 
of hereditary sSuccession. In Germany this was not realized so that 
the sovereign was almost always at the mercy of those who elected 
him. This tended to produce steady decentralization and check¬ 
mated those forces w^hich might have facilitated the integration and 
unification of the realm. The Capetians avoided this danger even 
though the principle of royal election was also firmly established in 
France at the time of their succession. In part this must be ascribed 
to the remarkable fecundity of the house which for almost four cen¬ 
turies was never lacking in male issue; in part, it resulted from the 
meticulous care with which they arranged for the succession prior 
to the death of each incumbent. This practice, known as co-opta¬ 
tion, consisted in naming one of the sons as co-king. By this means 
royal election was avoided, a, .smooth transition from one reign to 
die next was effected, and the people were made accustomed to 
regular succession by the Capetians. The establishment of this tra¬ 
dition was the/most significant achievement of the first three Cape- 
tian kings.* This practice had become so widely accepted that in the 
thirteenth century co-optation w^as abandoned and the succession 
fell naturally thereafter .to the eldest male heir. The independence 

* Hugh, Robert (99<5-i03i), Henry I (loji-iodo), and Philip I (io6o-*‘uo8). 
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S)irious vassals thus realized by the royal house was the starting 
point of French political unification. . 

Their dynasty firmly established by the beginning of the twelfth 
ceatur}% the Gapetians undeitook to implement their nominal powers 
and to enlarge their private domains. Fhe first deliberate step in this 
direction was made by Louis VI (1108-1137), popularly known 
among his subjects as Louis the Fat. A man of remarkable energy, 
despite physical handicaps, Louis devoted himself to the establish¬ 
ment of undisputed authority in his own domains. This was no 
easy task. As elsewhere in France, the greater feudal lords had for 
years enjoyed virtual independence and had flouted the authority of 
their overlord. With their strongly fortified castles they Were often 
unassailable, especially since the king had to rely upon the good wall 
of his other vassals to secure the material force necessary to attack 
them. How formidable these great barons could be is admimbly typi¬ 
fied by Thomait of Marie and Hugh le Puiset, both of whom fought 
long but nnsuccessfuUy against I.ouis VI, the former holding out 
fifteen and the latter six years. Although the task was difficult, Louis 
persisted, and by almost continuous fighting reduced his immediate 
vassals to dependence. 

Meanwhile, Louis VI likewise undertook the reorganization of 
his central government As was customary wdth feudal dependents, 
royal household officials in France were likely to perpetuate their 
functions for their owni families and thus to become increasingly 
independent of the crown. To escape some of the dangers arising out 
of this practice Louis VI began to. rely more and more upon the 
services of men of lower birth: clergymen and townsmen from his 
own domain. This procedure was continued by Louis VII (1137- 
1180), the son of Louis VI whose long reign was chiefly conspicuous 
for a variety of political blunders. 

I'he subjugation of rebellious vassals and the strengthening of 
central administration enabled the Gapetians to undertake the en¬ 
forcement of suzerain rights over their powerful vassals in the re¬ 
mainder of France. At least a beginning was made in this direction 
by Lpuis VI and Louis VII, though the greatest achievements were 
to aw^ait the next century. Rebellious vassals were occasionally sum¬ 
moned before the royal court and, increasingly, feudal lords from 
distant parts of the vaguely defined realm appealed to the crown 
for its intervention in behalf of justice. The king’s powers were still 
uncertain but his prestige was steadily mounting. 

The consolidation of feudal royal power in France, how-ever, was 
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rrienaced by the English kings across the Channel. Not omy 
the English crown achieved centralization well in advance of 
the French, but its possessions and power on the continent threat¬ 
ened continuously to engulf both the great feudalities and tlie royal 
domain as well 

The written records of England begin with the Roman conquests 
but the soldiers of Caesar followed a well-beaten track. The fertile 
lowlands, the approachable coast, and the navigable rivers had in¬ 
vited many migratory peoples. About 600 b.c. there appeared in¬ 
vaders known for want of a better name as Celts. Their origin and 
history remain a mystery, despite the fact that for almost four cen¬ 
turies wave after vvave of them broke over the islands. Those who 
settled in the region later called England became known as “Britons,” 
a corruption of the cril)al name, “Brythonic.” Melding their cultore 
with that of the Iberians, a mixed people already resident in die 
islands, the Britons by the rime of Caesar iiad developed a semi-pas¬ 
toral, semi-agricultural society. Their customary social and political 
unit was the clan, usually doniinated by. a member of the priesdy 
caste, the druids. Under these leaders^ they had driven off the wUd 
beasts and begun to cultivate the soil. No match for Czesar’s crack 
legions, the Britons were conquered and for a brief dine lived under 
Rqman rule. Transient as this occupation was, it served to bring 
the island within the orbit of Roman trade and inducnce. Unrecon¬ 
ciled to this new order of things the druids fomented mutinies against 
Rome among their Gallic kinsmen on the continent. It was partly 
to put a stop to this that the Emperor Claudius ordered the conquest 
of Briton in 43 a.d. 

It took four years for the Roman timops to conquer the area now 
called England and Wales, but they did it thorouglily. Despite some 
serious rebellions the conquerors retained their hold until late in die 
fourth century. Briton became a Roman province with a civiliza¬ 
tion which bore at least superficial resemblance to that of Rome itselri 
The Romans built cities with forums, public, baths, and other appur¬ 
tenances of Roman life. Excellent roads ran to all parts of the island 
and along them marched Roman legions and journeyed Roman 
traders. Large and elaborate villas appeared in the countryside. Chris^ 
rianity was introduced, becoming eventually the state church as it 
did elsewhere in the empire. Yet despite all these things and despite 
the length of the Roman occupation only three legacies survived 
the disorder which followed the Roman umhdrawaL 

Even when the Romans were enjoying their greatest power they 
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maMm troubled by the Piets and the Scots, barbarian raiders from 
Semimd and North Ireland. Walls and garrisons temporarily checked 
them but as the power of Rome weakened, they began to advance 
into Britain. At about the same time Vikings appeared along the 
coasts. Members of three closely related tribes, the Jutes, the Angles, 
and the Saxons, but usually known genetically as Saxons, these Vik¬ 
ings overran the island in the last half of the fifth century. For the 
next two centuries tlieir incursions continued until the Roniau-Celtic 
peoples were killed, harassed into flight to the mountains, or assimi¬ 
lated. Of Roman Britain there was left only the magnificent system 
of roads, whose strategic location facilitated the conquest; the tra¬ 
dition of the site of London, and, in the mountains of Wales, some 

remnants of Christianity, . • i 

The first Saxon invaders were probably warriors and brigands, 
fierce and courageous fighters intent only upon plunder. Later there 
came other Saxons eager to carve out homes from the English wil¬ 
derness as their remote descendants later did in America. 1 hese set- 
tlers-farmers, fishers, traders, and sailors-built a civilization which 
was the true starring point of all later .English culture. T he Roman 
influence had vanished. In irs place Saxon England slowly took form. 
A city was built upon the site of Roman London, becoming by the 
eighth century the chief commercial center of the island. Slowly the 
many groups merged into seven litt|e kingdoms, the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy. Jealous, pugnacious, now one and then another dominated but 
none was able to form a united country. That lay beyond the Saxoil 
capacity and awaited the coming of another invader, the Christian 
monks sent out by Gregory the Great to win England to the Church, 
An intrepid band of forty monks landed on the coast of Kent in 
597 and- was hospitably received by ;the king who established them 
at Canterbury. Royal patronage gave them a number of early con¬ 
verts but their task was made difficult by an anti-Christian reaction 
among the natives, and by competition from Irish Christian monks. 
Several centuries before Augustine had arrived in the English 
islands Irekuid had embraced the Christianity of the Welsh peoples 
and had gradually.cvolved a Culture and civilization distinctly her 
own. Isolated from the rest of Europe, it was natural for the Irish 
forms of airistianity to develop a unique symbolism, ritual, and 
theology. By enterprising monks, famed for their piety and scholar- 
,ship, this Irish Christianity was carried among the British Isles, and 
even into Europe, The most successful of these missionary estab¬ 
lishments had been founded by Colomba at Iona,‘ off the Scottish 
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Kc, and from that center Trisli Christianity \’«^as carried throd 
dc)tland and into England proper. By the seventh century these 
Irish missionaries met with the missionaries from Rome, and a clash 
over their respective doctrines developed. The differences were mi- 
nor but symbolic of a great conflict. The Roman Catholic Church 
could brook no deviation from its creed. Were there to be two 
churches? No compromise Wiis possible. The struggle was so bitter 
that the Saxon King of Northumbria called a synod at Whitby (664) 
to settle the question. Each group presented its case to the king, but 
the Roman missionaries had the advantage since they could quote 
Scripture and European custom in support of their claims, whereas 
the Irish could cite only their own tradition. The king decided in 
favor of Rome, thereby insuring a close connection between England 
and the conriaent. 

One important result of this decision was the .strong impulse to¬ 
ward unity imparted by the Church. The unitary character of its 
doctrines and the example of its own efficient organization did much 
to unify the English peoples under a single king. 1 he administra¬ 
tion of the Church with its monarchical hierarchy became the model 
for the state. In many instances, members of the clergy became the 
trusted and powerful aides of the kings and thus had a personal part 
in translating ecclesiastical into secular practice. W^ith the' Church 
came also canon law, based like its Roman ancestor on the premise 
that the word of the ruler was supreme. The extension of canonical 
jurisdiction was therefore an education in monarchy and unity. 

Christianity also brought cultural attainments hitherto unknowm 
to Saxon England. The moral standards of the people were raised, 
their customs made more humanitarian, and their manners less sav¬ 
age. The mingling of Saxon custom and Christian ideology stundvS 
forth clearly in the works of the early English poets, Caedmon and 
Cynewulf. I’heir themes were churchly but the treatment was Saxon 
—native and naive. Scholarship and learning blossomed with the es¬ 
tablishment of schools in connection with monasteries and cathe¬ 
drals. An outward symbol of the Romanizing influence of the Church 
was the spread of Romanesque architecture which gradually replaced 
the more primitive Saxon styles. Ilowever, all this progress was not 
without its price. Gifts of land to the Church with the consequent 
augmentation of ecclesiastical holdings tended to drive the freemen 
into .servile dependence. , ^ 

The unifying influence of the Church, pow^erful as it was, was 
not enough. Ihc final factor was another series of invasions. Late 
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-niSflr^ighth century bands of Viking raiders, the Danes, began to 
ravage the coasts of the British Isles, Expert seamen and fierce fighters, 
these Danes were emboldened by their early successes, and early in 
the ninth century they overran northern England and persistently 
threatened the rest of the country. The brunt of the defense wa.s 
borne by Egbert (802-839), king of Wessex. He managed to ho-ld 
tlie Danes in check but upon his death they penetrated southward. 
Their chain of victories w'as finally broken by Alfred the Great 
(871-901) who signed with them the Treaty of \Vedmore {878). 
By its terms, the Danes were given the Danelaw, an area east pf a 
line running roughly from Chester to the mouth of the Thames. The 
Danes accepted Christianity and adopted inany of the Sa.xon cus¬ 
toms. Yet they gave more than they received for tliey revived the 
Saxon’s forgotten love of the sea. To them belongs the credit for 
making the English a seafaring people, their pillaging habits cur-:^ 
tfiled, the Danes turned to trade and a brisk commerce grew up 

bringing with it a re-establisliment of town life. 

The temporary respite given by the Treaty of Wedmore en¬ 
abled Alfred to umlertake numerous reforms. By iiis order and under 
his guidance education was encouraged and sonS'of the nobility were 
compelled to attend schools. Alfred himself'translated .several books 
from Latin into English and encouraged' others to do likewise in 
order that his people might benefit from the wisdom of the past. It, 
is not possible to distinguish with complete certainty Alfred’s admin¬ 
istrative reforms. Apparently he. restored and revitalized former prac¬ 
tices but instituted few new ones. For protection against the still 
restless Danes he divided his kingdom .into boroughs, charging each 
one with its.own defense. He built a fleet, stTrengtheiied the army, 
and established garrisons in the towns. Before fits death he had begun 
the reconpue.st of the Danelaw and first his son and later his gmnd- 
son carried on this wopk. It was finally completed by the latter 
whose name was Athelstan (924-94®)* first definitely recognized 
king of all Britain. ; • _ , 

Athelstan’s triumph, however, vanished with him. His siiccessors 
were not only too weak to hold what he had gained but proved un¬ 
able to defend themselves against a fresh onslaught' of Danes. The 
la.st of the line, flEthelred (978-1016), who won the opprobrious 
nickname, “the Unready,” sought to buy off the Danes. To pay this 
tribute he levied upon his people a special tax, the Danegeld. In a 
space of twenty-five years the Danegeld amounted to , seventy tons 
of silver and the country was nearly prostrate. De.spairingly, jT.thel- 
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md resorted to force only to provoke a new Danish attack under 
their king, Sweyn. Sweyn swept all before him and ^thelred fled 
to Normandy. SM^eyn’s death robbed him of the crown but after 
a fierce struggle the power was seized by his son, Canute (ioi6- 
1035). This pagan Viking proved himself an excellent king and dur*- 
iiig his reign the English kingdom was revived and even extended 
to include Norway and Denmark. At his death, this large empire 
was divided among his sons and England was so unforrnnate as to 
fall to the least competent. Shortly thereafter, the English w^ere happy 
to summon .Ethelred’s son, E.dward (1042-1066), to the throne. 

Weak and incompetent, the new King’s deep piety won him 
canonization as St. Edward the Confessor. Half Nonnan by birth 
and wholly Norman by training, Edward’s reign was a prelude to 
the Norman conquest. Whenever possible he bestow'cd offices and 
p^ower upon his Norman friends to the violent dissatisfaction of the 
English nobles. Ehey were too jealous of each other to co-operate, 
but one, Earl Godwin, managed to win considerable power and stood 
forth as the cliampion of England against the Norman favorites. In 
the meantime, the English kingdom had lost all unity and most of 
its strength. Edward’s crowning errefr was his failure to provide an 
heir so that upon his death several claimants to the throne appeared 
and England finally fell prey to another invader. 

On the eve of the Norman conquest, the Kingdom of England 
stretched north to the River Tweed and west as far as Wales. Long 
years of habit led the inhabitants of this area to pay lip service to 
the king, but in actual fact the institution of central government was 
weak. Its weakness made it an easy prey for the Norman but the 
fact that it had existed and had been recognized facilitated the estab¬ 
lishment of a potent kingship by the inv^ader. ASvSociated with the 
king as an advisory and judicial body, but distinctly subordinate to 
him, was the 'ivitimagemot or 'witmi, a council composed of the higher 
nobles and prelates. Second in rank only to the king and sometimes 
superior to him in power were the great earls. Originally the heads 
of the forty self-governing shires, the number of carls had steadily 
decreased until a handful controlled all the shires. The king was 
represented in the shires by sheriffs who thus served to link the local 
with the central government. Each shire also had a court, the shire 
moot, w^hich met twice a year. All freemen were entitled to partici¬ 
pate but few had the time or the means to do so, with the result that 
these moots were composed largely of thanes or knights. The shires 
were subdivided into hundreds, each of which also had a moot, Tie 
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ed 7 mots met niontlilj and were more democratic than those 
tTie shire. The institution of the moots kept alive the principle of 
self-government—a principle which survived the invasion. Law, as 
administered by the moots, was similar to that of the fifth century 
Germanic peoples. Until into the tenth century, crimes were regarded 
as being committed against individuals rather than against society. 
Trial by ordeal, the fwergeldy and compurgation remained the cus¬ 
tomary procedure during the Saxon period. 

The usual economic unit was the village, tiny and poor. Each 
village ssought to be self-sufficing and each was content to produce 
only enough for subsistence. With little surplus and small demand, 
trade was slight. Agriculture was the accepted means of livelihood 
but methods of cultivation were as inefficient as on the continent. 
It has been estimated that the average yield of wheat per acre was 
eight bushels: today it is four or five times that. The great majority 
of the people were poor and famine was an ever-present threat. 

Society was on a class basis with strong feudal tendencies already 
apparent. The earls were few in number and very powerful. Lower 
in the scale were the thanes who made up the lesser nobility. Early 
in the Saxon period the majority of the population were freemen. 
Gradually this group disappeared during the long periods of inse¬ 
curity, becoming serfs. The term is elastic for the conditions of serf¬ 
dom varied but in general it meant ‘‘tied to the soil.” If this was 
degradation for the freemen, it was an advance for the thralls or 
slaves. As on the continent, the price the freeman paid for the pro¬ 
tection of the nobles or of the Church was. die loss of his inclc' 
pendence. 

When Edward the Confessor died in 1066, he iiamed^ jivS his suc¬ 
cessor Ha.fold, eldest son and heir of Earl Godwin", and the’ Witan,' 
probably under duress, confirmed the selection. The throne was not 
so easily won, however. Two claimants, Harold of Nbrwky- and 
Duke William of Normandy, promptly challenged the newly-elected 
King. ITe Norwegian claimed the crowm by reason of his descent 
from Canute; the Nonnaii on several flimsy pretexts. As it turned, 
out, the legality of the claim was less important than the strength 
of the claimant. King Harold w'^as severely handicapped by disunity 
in England and by the disaffection of many of the English nobles. 
He also had been unwise or unfortunate enough to offend the Pope 
who therefore sided with the Norman and by blessing the lafter’s 
expedition gave it rhe nature of a crusade. 

The Norwegian struck first, perhaps.by’.prb-afrangement* With 
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^ec hundred ships, the invader landed on the unguarded coast o. 
northern England. Rallying his forces, King Harold hastened to meet 
him. I'hc issue was joined at Stamford Bridge and the invaders were 
beaten back after the death of their leader. iMcanwhile, three days 
after King Harold started north wdth his army, leaving the southern 
coasts defenseless, VVilliarn landed with an expedition variousiy esti¬ 
mated as numbering from three to ten thousand. Exulted by his 
victory over the Norwegians, the king drove his troops toward this 
second invader. William waited while Harold hurried through Lon¬ 
don without stopping to gather re-enforcements. The battle was 
fought about eight miles from the coast town of Hastings, on the 
road to London. The Norman army w^as fresher, larger, and very 
much better equipped but the Saxons were stubborn fighters. Not 
until Harold’s death did they give way. This Battle of Hastings, so- 
calletl (Sept. 9, 1066), is properly ranked as one of the most impor¬ 
tant in history. The N<^rman triumph signalized the end of Anglo- 
Saxon E.ngland. On Christmas Day, 1066, William of Normandy 
was crowmed King of England. 

It was obviously impossible for a few thousand Normans to dis¬ 
place many thousands of Saxons but it was possible for the Nor¬ 
mans to take over the positions of authority. The people were at 
first little affected by the conquest which nicant for them only a 
change in masters, but the Saxon nobles, thanes, and prelates suf¬ 
fered sharply as William rapidly extended his sway. These quondam 
leaders were dispossessed; their lands, their titles, and their power 
being transferted by the new king to his Norman supporters. It was 
this change of leadership, rather than any change in population, which 
resulted in the rise of a new England, culturally, polidcall)^, and 
economically. 

' Confronted with the difficult task of unifying his new kingdotn, 
AVilliam turned naturally to the only type of government he knew, 
political feudalism. Warned by his practical knowledge of the de¬ 
centralizing e if eers of feudalism, perhaps even mindful of how little 
power his nominal suzerain, the king of France, enjoyed over him, 
William introduced a new system into England.‘ Under this new 
regime each landowner held his property directly from the king and 
owed allegiance to the king. There w^as no subinfeudation as the con- 
tineni: knew it with its maze of confused and often conflicting loyal¬ 
ties. The effect of this arrangement in augmenting royal power can 

^ As stated above, economic feudalism was rather comnmn in Saxon England; 
political feudalism was not. 
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fev. r.M^ii'y be seen. As a further safeguard W'llHam .kept ^'litrge per- 

"^eentagc of, the'land in his.oWii possession thus making i>,imlikely 
that any single noble or group of nobles would be • Strong e nough 
to attack him. Finally, William gave iio vassal man)' estates in any 
one region. Jheir lioldmgs were artfully scattered so that they would 
find it .difHciik to rally their forces for rebellion. This careful sys¬ 
tem cvehtually broke down, but before it did it had given the k'-ng- 
lish kings the most closely united royal power in Europe. 

The Conqueror contiivued the practice of regularly assemhling 
his vassals in a Great Council, very similar.to the Sa.xon witan. Ihis 
body was too unwieldy and impermanent to be efficient and VVilliam 
instituted a smaller group, really a committee of the Great Council, 
to advise and assist him. This body was permanendy in'session, ad- 
. vising the king, sitting as a* supreme court, arid aidingrin thc-admin- 
'istradon of finance. One result of this innovation was a strengthen¬ 
ing of royal'powmr, an end also achieved by renipdeling the institu¬ 
tions of local govel-iiments. The royal power wi)s .'exercised, as in 
Saxon times, by sheriffs whose authority,was increased. The Nor¬ 
man sheriff was empowered to administer-justice, Collect taxes, and . 
levy troops for and in the name of the king.''The shire and hundred 
moots were continued, backed now by royal power and serving as 
. instruments of kingly authority.' . . • 

■- Although William had welcomed the support of the pope in 1066 
and although he was eager to develop the Church, he had no inten¬ 
tion of yielding to the papacy or of allowing England to become 
a theocracy.' He flatly declined to .become the pope’s vassal or to 
let the pope interfere in English affairs. No papal legate was per¬ 
mitted to enter the country without William’s consent: no ppal 
decree was allowed -as valid unless first approved by the king;' and 
no roy'al official might be excommunic,ated witbotit royal concur¬ 
rence. It will be seen that William sought to produce a national 

church.first and a strong church second. 

In-the long run,, the. cultural effects of the .Norman .invasion 
were fully as important as the.se political and ecclesiastical changes. 
'The'Normans brought with them their own language, customs, laws, 

• standards of learning, schools of art and architecture, methods of 
fighting, styles of annor and of dress, in short, their own habits of 



I \ sWibol both of William’s efficient thoroaglmeiis and of the ^ope of his powe? 
was the D^mtesdity Book, the report of a very exhaustive survey ot the land and its 

peoples \vhich the king hacl made in 1086. . . y • , 
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DOMESDAY BOOK 


Following his conquest of England, William the Conqueror bad a great survey of 
the realm conducted in order to ascertain ajid record the royal fiscal rights. The 
Domesday Book, wTitteii sometime after the survey had been completed, contains a 
partial record of this great undertaking. The accompanying iiiikstration is of a speci¬ 
men page from the Domesday Book. 


life. Since the conquerors, made up only about one percent of the 
total population it is evident that this new \^'ay of life did not at 
once displace the old. But the Normans though a minority were 
the dominant group both socially and politically and they set the 
standard. Very slowly, old and new merged to form an amalgam 
whicli was neither Saxon nor Norman but English. The closer con- 
tacts-personal, social, political, and econoinic-with the continent 
wTich also resulted from the invasion had their effects too. Trans- 
channel trade increased and new towns arose, becoming centers not 
only of industr}" and commerce but of intellectual and artistic ad- 
yance as well. The Norman Conquest reoriented England, detach¬ 
ing it from its long connection with Scandinavia and bringing it 
within the orbit of the more progressive regions of Europe. 

Following the accidental death of the Conqueror in 1087, Eng^ 
land was for thirteen years subjected to the vicious misrule of his 
eldest son. This much-hated monarch met with violent death in 
I roo and his younger brother seized the royal treasur)^ and assumed 
the crown as Henry I. To placate the outraged barons, Henry issued 
the Coronation Charter, sometimes called the Charter of Liberties, 
in which he promised not to continue the unjust practices of his 
brother. He frequently broke his word, but the Charter was never¬ 
theless important because it was a legal, written recognition by the 
king that his power was limited. Henry further safeguarded his 
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and gained much popularity . by tixarrying. a princess of tn 
"Saxori.house of Wessex. ' 

Flenry’s gift to his country was the centralization of the’gt)vern- 
ment; The permanent*comniittee. of the Great Council,-first used by 
WilUam, was made into 'the liing^s Council (Curia Regis) and from 
the beginning guklatice in its Various duties was Entrusted to three 
officials. The justwm setyed' as the viceroy, ruling w-heh th^ king 
wa.^-absent from the islandi .die chmceUar had charge"of correspond- 
Once^and'the issuing of royal documents'and the controlled 
the finances. The other members of ‘ the Cnria jR(?g/x" gerfornied such 
functions as were heeded, seeing now as judges ahdv again as mem¬ 
bers of the Exchequer or financial body;^ The fcJlow 

king, ofi hk travels about ’ the country , and ldenty/ofttimes. sent sqme ' 
of the>nVembers to serve as judges iii the v^irloux shires thereby intro- 
ducing; the principle of circuit courts, These emissaries" served'also 
as jroyiil sSpi'es and agdnts of royal poWer and thiis indieased the cen¬ 
tralization of government'. Despite a clash with the Church which 
‘beXapparently won, and a successful fight--toTthe finish, against /a ^ 
powerful and rebellious noble,* Henfy’s reign^, 'in the .words of an 
ancient ckronicrer, ‘v . . made peace fbr m'aif. and beasC ^ ' 

. In foreign^ affaiik^' however, matters \yere'noc . so qiijct. Flenry . 
had taken-Normandy from his brcither, Rotiert, in- iio6 thus be¬ 
coming-vavSsal of. the Frcrrch king,-Louis Vi. Strained , relations be¬ 
tween the two led to.intermittent war for twOvdecades, and the sit¬ 
uation was further disordered by numerous rebellions in Normandy. ^ 
It was to strengthen his position chat 'Henry married his daughter^ 
•widow of the Holy Roman Emperor, to Geoff rey Plantagcfiet, Coiuit . • 
of Anjou. To them^was born in 1129. a. son, named^Heiiry for his 
maternal grandfather, and destined tb become one of the most* im- 
poi^tant of EnglislFkip^^^^ . 

When' Heriry I died, the English , barons ignored his little narne- 
sake and chose the. chivalrous but weak Stepht^n vas. Aeir. kii;^^^ 
Througliout the nineteen years of his -reign- he^*rfeihaine.d*.inferio/ 
to his electors and England fell again into, drsurfity and‘‘anarchy. ’ 
•Symbols of the royaiTmpofence'wero the sb-caired* Adnterin^ Cas- ' 
ties which the more powerful nobles biylt in defiance’ the royal 

‘ The name •^‘fixchecjuer’’ canie from the checkered cloth which 'the§e ofKcials 
ttiscd whem Vikcizlating the tax ‘income nirned over by the^shetiffsV-Somp ^nch expedi¬ 
ent Was necessary because of the difhcuity of calculating with jflohian'tntmex^Js. 

} Quoted in Hall, W, P.,- and Albion, R. A History-of -En^lani''pid \h 6 Brtt- 
kh ^Empire. Boston, 1937. P, 81. - ‘ . . * ' ''v 
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6 y, These robber barons laid England low with their rapine, 


slaughter^ and pillage. 


B. The feudal empire 

AVhile political de\’'elopments in England and France moved in 
the direction of royal centralization, Germany slowly succumbed to 
the atomizing influences of feudalism. In part this was due to local 
traditions peculiar to Germany. From early times, the German peo¬ 
ple had developed a strong attachment to their local tribal units. 
Strenuous efforts to break this down during the Carolingian era ulti¬ 
mately resulted in failure, and during the ninth century power re¬ 
verted in fact as well as in name to the dukes of the tribal or stem 
duchies such as Saxony, Franconia, Thuringia, Swabia, and Bavaria. 
k was upon these rather than upon a common German kingship, 
artificially superimposed, that typical German loyalty was bestowed. 
The powerful force of such traditions constituted a serious barrier 
to German political union. 

Equally important in feudal Germany was the fact that the Ger¬ 
man crown was unable to establish the principle of hereditary suc¬ 
cession. Efforts were certainly made to achieve this objective, but 
lack of male issue at critical times and royal ineptitude combined to 
forestall success. In contrast to Emgland and France, therefore, the 
ancient pracnrice of royal election persisted with unfortunate results. 
Electors were always able to exact favors, and these favors usually 
took the form of immunities and royal pledges to respect local inde¬ 
pendence. Under such circumstances, royal attempts to consolidate 
and centralize the powers of the crown could always be powerfully 
resisted. 

To make matters more difficult, the Crown lands of German 
kings, the real sources of their power and wealth, were scattered 
throughout the realm, not compactly united as was the Capetian do¬ 
main in France. It was difficult, therefore, to administer and exploit 
them effectively, except by infeiidating them. This was nearly the 
equivalent of giving them away, for as has already been explained 
it was never possible to count for long upon the loyalty of dependent 
vassals. The real consequence of these bestowals of administrative 
rights was to increase the feudalities rather than reduce them and 
thus to hasten rather than to retard the processes of political decen¬ 
tralization. 

The full effects of the decentralizing tendencies within the Ger- 
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Nation were not felt unlit the end of the twelfth century-. Priof 
fo^that time strong royal leadership held them in check and in fact 
sncceeded in making Germany the most powerful political’ force of 
the time. This achievement was largely the work of the 'Sa.von dy- 
nasty,(9i8-[024) which secured the crown shortly after the col¬ 
lapse of the Carolingian monarchy at the beginning of the tenth 
century. 

The German or eastern branch of the Carolingian family had 
become extinct in 911 and the German dukes, rather than tinning 
to the western or French branch, resorted to the time-worn practice 
of electing as king one of their own number. Their choice fell upon 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia (911-918), whose brief reign was char¬ 
acterized by constant conflict between the rival dukes and the crown. 
Significantly enough, upon his death Conrad’s most vigorous oppo¬ 
nent, Henry I “the Fowler,” of Saxony (919-936), was elected his 
successor. With him began the great Saxon dynasty whicli was rc- 
■sponsible for giving Gennany a measure of political unity as well as 
for the creation of the German Holy Roman Empire. 

Henry was the product of German feudalism and as such was 
ready to forego the broader responsibilities of kinphip. He refrained 
froni transgressing upon the domains of his rival dukes and he 
shunned alliance with the Church, the only strong force of the times 
which would have facilitated centralization. His chief preoccupation 
was with his own duchy. Yet, in the pursuit of its interests he wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly lifted the crown from obscurity and prepared 
the way for the enlargement of its prerogatives. In this connection, 
his struggles with the barbarians upon the frontiers were of con¬ 
siderable importance. The Wends, menacing Saxony from east of 
the Elbe and the Saale, were driven hack (928) and three fortified 
frontier di-stricts (.Marks) were set up to discourage further inva¬ 
sion. Similarly, the Danes were forced to retire from their advanced 
positions about the mouth of the Elbe, and the Magyars, whose 
depredations were especially troublesome, were decisively defeated 
(933). These campaigns were apparently undertaken by Henry ex¬ 
clusively with the intere.sts of Saxony in mind, but their beneficial 
res-ults were felt well beyond that duchy. To that extent, they en¬ 
larged the prestige of the crown. It should be added that EIcnry did 
acquire Lorraine for the German crown and that in that instance, at 
least, he deliberately pursued a policy which was royal and national 
rather than ducal and tribal. Beyond this, there is little .evidence that 
Henry consciously endeavored to increase the royal powers. 
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,^i^^rge}y for this reason, the jealous German nobility, on the occa^ 
sion of Henry's death, gladly acknowledged the succession of his 
son, Otto. 

Otto I C936-973), called tlic Great, failed to live up to the ex¬ 
pectations of his electors. Unlike his father, he openly manifested 
ambition for the powers and tfipiities befitting the royal office. An 
elaborate 'coronation ceremonial was staged 'Ut Aixda-Chapelle, 
Charlemagne’s former capital, in which the hpbiitty great and small 
, played distinctly minor roles, This pageantry was niorc than sym¬ 
bolic. In Otto’s opiruon, the rival'dukes were to serve the Grown, not 
to act as ih> equjils. . v 

Attempts to enforce this concept led to a series of rebellions 
which were put down with the greatest difficulty.. After several 
years of such conflict, Otto conceived the idea of parceling but the 
ducliies among members of his family, in the belief .that intimate 
dynastic connections wmuld put a stop to local and tribal indiYidual- 
ism. In this fashion he brought Bavaria, Swabia, and Lorraine, be¬ 
side Franconia and Saxony which he held in his ow'‘n‘ right,-jnto 
the royal orbit. But his victory was more apparent than real, for 
even the members of his own fainily soon identified, themselves with 
local traditions. The result was a renewal rather than a cessation 
of conflict. Consequently Otto fumed to other measures^: To reduce 
the prerogatives of the dukes and counts he d^spAtched ..myal' offi- 
ciaLs, the counts Palatine, to oversee Crown ‘property withni the 
provinces, thus depriving the local authorities bf some of the powers 
they had customarily exercised. And to luimble them sdlj further, 
he sought the moral and material support of the Church. 

It was not difficuit for the Crown and the Chpreh to qreach an 
understanding since each seemed certain to benefit from it. The 
great ecclesiastics, on their side, had become increasingly alarmed at 
the aggressiveness of the local nobility whb confisc'ated'theu\prop- 
erties and encroached upon their powers, and as members of the 
nobility themselves they were anxious to enlarge their holdings. An , 
alliance with the Crown held out the dual prospect of profit and 
protection. As for Otto, the co-operation of the Church seemed, 
equally promising. Since there w^as no system of taxation,, it was 
vitally necessary that he mobilize the resources of Iiis; .scattered do¬ 
mains for any struggle with the nobility. It was logical to turn this 
task over to the clergy, both because they comprised a class of edu¬ 
cated and trained administrators and . because it .\vas impossible for 
them to transmit their offices and holdings,* as could the lay lords, 
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71|k^J^reditary For these reasons Otto and the Gernian 

Church struck a bargain by which the churchmen supplied material 
and military assistance to the Crown in return for administrative 
rightwS over the royal domains. The relationship thus established rep¬ 
resented a type of ecclesiastical feudalism, with the churchmen bound 
as vassals to the Crown. 

Under this arrangement the Church in Germany soon became 
secularized. Because it was Otto’s chief concern to acquire military 
suppott and reliable administrators, he exercised extensive control over 
episcopal elections and appointments and went so far as to invest 
bishops-elect with the symbols of both their secular and spiritual 
powers. After all they were the chief support of his monarchy and 
it was natural that he should employ such means to insure their loy-- 
alty. But this often meant that German bishops were chosen for their 
prowess at arms or their political acumen rather than for their spir¬ 
itual devotion and moral purity. Even though Otto and some of his 
successors took pains, to appoint men capable both in secular and 
spiritual affairs, the moral decay of the German church was cer¬ 
tainly accelerated. 

I'here is little question that the Crown profited most from the 
alliance at the beginning. It secured the seiwices of able and trained 
officials and an adequate supply of military assistance to conduct its 
struggle with the nobility. And it reaped this advantage without 
being forced to sacrifice control over the royal domains since eccle¬ 
siastical properties and ofiSces were not inheritable. So long as the 
Crown effectively used its powers of appointment, so long as it re¬ 
frained from injudicious and indiscriminate concessions, so long, in 
other words, as the Church was kept in a state of dependence it was 
sure to remain the bulwark of the German monarchy. Such it was 
during Otto’s time. But lavish grants by his successors of lands, im¬ 
munities, jurisdictions and sovereign rights eventually made the 
churchmen independent of the royal bounty. When that time ar¬ 
rived, the Church, no longer needing the State, became its enenfiy 
and hastened' the collapse of the monarchy. This fact must be clearly 
recognized from the beginning if the history of Germany and the 
Holy Roman Empire is to be understood. 

While Otto was negotiating his alliance with the Church the 
barbarian menace upon the frontiers revived. Danes, Slavs, and espe¬ 
cially the Magyars took advantage of the ducal rebellions which 
Otto’s centralizing policies had produced. Paradoxically, this oper¬ 
ated in Otto’s favor, enabling him to unite the rebels against the com- 
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!n enemy. In 955 rhe Magyai> were and fpr^all aiiti 

were Gompelled to eapitnlate. Immediately tHereafcci;'the eastern 
froiiuers -were provided with new defenses, w'^^niplcr^Iy - .rcpfgaiii7i:d, 
and prepared for a great eastward movemeilt of Gtoian ciyiliza-' 
don and Chrisrianity. The Danish Mark v/as given tlkec new^bish- 
optics; Jive marks wxre created along the Slavic frontier, and six 
new bislwprics were ejitablished there. This was a ck^ar. nianifesfa- 
don of the close cG-openition of Church and State and a procedure 
of decisive importance in spreading Christianity and Germandom 
into eastern Europe. 

A similar interest in frontier defenses induced £)tto to intervene 
decisively in Burgundy, which he transformed into a virtual pro¬ 
tectorate. More important still, it encouraged him to undertake 
eral expeditions into Italy. Since Charlemagne’s death Italy had been 
in a chaotic state, torn by internal feuds and ravaged by Magyar 
invaders and Saracen pirates* Both foreign and native adventurers 
attempted to profit from this situation. In Otto’s day a unique ar¬ 
rangement led to the ejitabiishraent of a joint kingship under the 
Italian Marquis Ivrea, Berengai^ and the heir to Provence, Lotha’ir. 
The latter died in 950 under suspicious’ cifciumtances, leaving his 
wife Adelaide^ daughter of the King of Burgundy, Justiy fearful 
that the latter would interfere in Jtaitan affairs, and suspicious lest 
the Dukes of Swabia and Bavaria do the same, Otto decided to inter¬ 
vene himself. By the simple process of marrying Adelaide.and foi-c- 
ing Bercrigar to become his vassal, Otto composed the Italian diffi¬ 
culty to his own advantage. ‘ ' / / ‘v^ ■ 

Established ‘jn Italy, Ottr) wa^»^drawcli irresistibly toward Rome, 
in much .. the sama way as King Pepin of the Franks and Charle- 
.magne before him.- "nte Pa^cy, bandied/about itmong local aristo¬ 
crats, and surrounded by enemies', . stood badly in rieed -of help. Just 
as Pope Stephen, under soinewhat -rinular circiinistancies,turned to 
Pepin, so Jiow Pope John XII appealed to Otto. In, 961 Otto heard 
the Popb’s appeal, and entered Rome as the Pope’-s guardian in Jan¬ 
uary eff the following year. After restoring the Donations of Pcpiii 
and Charlemagne, Ee was able tp secure consent by the'Pope to royal, 
approval of papal elections, a\priyilegQ comparable to ^ that which 
(>to already enjoyed in the selection of episcopal - official in Ger¬ 
many. That he meant to use this right in- the same fashion,can 
scarcely be doubted; In February, 962, shortly-before his departure 
for Germany, the Pope crowned him Emperor. Thus after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a centitry the Empire which Charlemagne had 
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"pi'C^t^d was restored once more. But it bore little resemblance to the 
Siroiingian original. Both France and the Spanish Adarch had mean¬ 
while been lost and little had been added to the old German por¬ 
tion on the eastern frontiers. Including Lorraine, it stretched east¬ 
ward roughly to the Oder and to Hungary and from the North and 
Baltic Seas in the north to southern Italy in the south. 

Xhe revival of the Empire was an event of great significance to 
medieval Europe, particularly to Germany and the Papac)^ For good 
or evil the destinies of these latter were henceforth indissolubly 
linked. In theory, harmoniously joined to co-operate in the political 
and spiritual administration of Christendom, in actual fact neither felt 
able to fulfill its mission without subordinating the other. Force of 
personalities or chance circumsitances determined which was to hold 
the upper hand at the moment. When pontiff and emperor were 
eqmdly able and ambitious a bloody struggle usually resulted. In the 
final analysis, neither the Empire nor the Papacy was to profit; on 
the contrary, both were to be irreparably damaged. Certainly, for 
Germany, the value of Otto’s revival of the Empire was questionable. 

In his own time, however, there can be no doubt that Otto the 
Great kept the Church, from the Papacy down, under his control. 
Thrice he intervened decisively in papal affairs, appointed two popes, 
and wreaked vengeance upon the Roman mob which resented bis 
high-handed action. The dominion which he thus managed to estab¬ 
lish over the Church lasted approximately a century. Otto’s son and 
heir. Otto II (973-983). as well as Otto III (983-iooz), and Henry 
11 (1002-1024), representatives of the .Saxon line, ad¬ 

hered more or less to the great Otto’s policy. Otto 111 , a religious 
fanatic and dreamer, even attempted to restore the seat of the Em¬ 
pire to Rome where, in conjunction with the popes he appointed 
and parronived, he attempted to realize the ideal of joint spiritual 
and political jurisdiction over Christendom. The more practical 
Otto 11 and Henry 11 concentrated their attention mostly upon 
cementing the bond between Church and State in Germany. Inci¬ 
dentally, also, these two sovereigns pursued the policy of imperial 
expansion wliich Otto the Great had begun. Attempts were made to 
conquer, the whole of southern Italy from the Byzantines and al¬ 
though these were unsuccessful the frontiers of Germany were 
pushed further east along the Baltic. 

After the death of Henryk II, last of the Saxon line, the German 
electors chose as his successor Conrad II (1024-1039), Duke of Fran¬ 
conia. First of the so-called Salian house, Conrad was a man of 
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^ usual abilities and one of the greatest of German kings. He feared 
that continued generosity toward the Church might lead to trouble 
and consequently halted the extension in that direcdon of Crown 
lands and regalian rights. At the same time, to hold the jealous no¬ 
bility in check, he courted the favor of the lesser nobility by recog¬ 
nizing the hereditability of their estates. That this weakened the 
authority of the dukes over their subordinates and. made them less 
able to resist the crown is quite apparent, but it must also be reniem- 
bered that in the long run it hastened the feudal dissolution of Ger¬ 
many by increasing the number of virtually independent sovereign¬ 
ties. During Conrad’s time this danger did not appear and he suc¬ 
ceeded in transmitting to his son, Henry III (1039-1056), a kingdom 
and a crown which had very nearly reached the meridian of power. 

Though well-trained for his office, Henry III lacked the wisdom 
and foresight of his father. He was sincerely' religious and, ironically 
enough, became an active exponent of the Cluniac reform move¬ 
ment, soon to be described, which aimed among other things at de¬ 
priving the imperial authorities of their control over the German 
church. In consequence, he reversed his father’.s basic policy of alli¬ 
ance with the lesser nobility and returned to the Ottonian practice 
of generosity toward the Churdi. At the same time he used his in¬ 
fluence to place reforming popes upon the papal throne and sought 
to introduce reforms into the German church. The churchmen 
gladly accepted his generosity but resented his interference, while 
the l^ser nobility became disgruntled by their loss of good fomine. 
The inevitable resnlt was a serious diminution of the royal prestige 
and widespread popular unrest. Henry left to his six-year-old son, 
Henry IV (1056-1105), a kingdom seething with rebellion among 
the nobility, and a papacy strengthened by reform to the point at 
which .it was able to challenge the imperial authority. The serious 
consequences for the German crown of injudicious grants of privi¬ 
leges and autliority to churchmen and secular nobility were soon 
thereafter to be felt. 


C. The feudal church 


It should already be clear that the Church did not escape from 
the anarchical forces of the feudal era. The passing of strong central 
government and the simultaneous rise of local strong men hetwt:erf 
the fifth and the ninth centuries had left ecclesiastics and’eccksi^- 
tical propertk-; mostly at the latter’s mercy. In consequence-, at the 
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"time that the Church seemed about to assert its dominion in 
Europe, it became even more completely subjected to secular con¬ 
trol. Much like the Empire, the Church was localized, and its claims 
to international supremacy became something of a mockery. But its 
situation w'as by no means hopeless, and even during these years of 
misfortune the forces of ecclesiastical recovery accumulated strength. 

The very cornerstone of medieval ecclesiastical and papal power 
was fashioned in this era of feudal disintegration and a substantial 
portion of the superstructure erected. It was in the ninth century that 
there appeared both the falsified “pseudo-Isidorian Decretals,” with a 
full statement of church supremacy, as well as the Pope, Nicholas I 
(858-867), capable and astute enough to use them. The Decretals 
were a remarkable forgery of decrees of early popes and church 
councils compiled by an obscure Franldsh cleric named Isidore Mer¬ 
cator. These asserted that the pontiff was supreme within the ecclesi¬ 
astical organization and its sole legislator; they reduced the power 
of archbishops by denying them original junsdiction in their courts 
and by making illeg-al their independent assembling of synods; they 
declared the bishops equal in authority to the archbishops; they de¬ 
nied laynieri the right to sit in church councils; they categorically 
stated the supremacy of the Church over the State; and, finally, they 
condemned secular interference with ecclesiastical affairs as a rank 
usurpation of authority. These decrees were fully accepted, embodied 
in canon law, and were established as one of the bulwarks of priestly 
power. The fact that they were compiled by a Frankish clergyman 
who gave expression to the desire of bishops to free themselves of 
archiepiscopal domination is less significant than that they asserted 
the unity of the ecclesiastical organization and its dependence upon 
Rome. The Decretals helped to centralize the Church and enhanced 
the Papacy’s temporal powers. 

It is unlikely that Nicholas I knew of these Decretals until the 
last few years of his life, but his pontificate was marked by a vigor¬ 
ous application of their fundamental tenets. In the matter of papal 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastical subordinates the most spectacular ex¬ 
ample of the Pope’s policy was the successful chastisement he admin¬ 
istered to the greatest archbishop of France, Hincmar of Rheims, 
Like many other leading churchmen Hincmar, who governed his 
province as an independent sovereign, exercised administrative juris¬ 
diction over subordinate clergy and bishops alike. In pursuance of 
these duties, he deposed an upstart bishop. The latter immediately 
appealed to Rome, claiming that Hincmar’s act was illegal according 
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the psciido-lsidorim Decretals. Pope Nicholas showed no hesita¬ 
tion in supporting the deposed bishop and, by threat of excomniuiii- 
cation, was able to force the powerful JRincmar into submission. 

Nicholas was no less forceful in dealing with impoitant secular 
authorities. Lothair, King of Lorraine, had leveled a charge of mis¬ 
behavior against his wife, secured a decree of annulment from sub¬ 
servient French bishops, and subsequently married again. Deeply of¬ 
fended, the discarded wife appealed to the Pope, through Hincmar 
^)f Rheims; the Pope reversed the French bishops, ratified the mar¬ 
riage, and brought pressure to bear to compel I..othair to take back 
his wife. 

The cases of Hincmar and Lothair are merely typical examples 
of the extraordinary power which a strong papal pereonality such 
avS NicholanS was able to wield in the generally chaotic state of the 
ninth century. They are clear indications of the fact that the head 
of the Church could exercise dominion over both laymen and church-* 
men if circumstances favored and if the occupant of the papal throne 
were conscious of Ins vast powers. After Nicholas, however, for sev¬ 
eral centuries neither the conditions of Europe nor the quality ,of 
his .successors made tlie continuance of his policies practical. 

From top to bottom the Church fell under the atomizing influ¬ 
ences of feudalism. Petty feudal lords asserted and exercised the 
right of selecting the parish priests who served upon their estates, 
and had no hesitation about taking for themselves the profits of the 
local church. High episcopal ofiicials such as abbots, bishops, and 
archbishops were generally selected from the greater feudal families 
and devoted themselves to enlarging their personal wealth, As a rule 
they were nominated by secular princes whose chief interest was 
not in filling the offices with men of merit but with men who would 
perform feudal services. Even the Papacy fell into the 
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clutches of powerful families about the city of Rome; and when 
freed from these it was brought under tfie domination of the feudal 
kings of Germany. It is understandable;,'under these circumstances, 
why the virtues of apostolic Christianity were often forgotten by 
the clergy. Like the lay lords, they were shortly consumed by a lust 
for power and possession. The evils which thus crept into the church 
organization seemed likely to be perpetuated by the practice of cler¬ 
ical marriage, which became common in-the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies, £Lnd the consequent transmission of property ahd offices by 
tight of inheritance; This threatened to dissolve die Church as well 
as to destroy the last vestige of ecclesiastical independence, 'riiere 
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^^^iinrnistakdble signs in Germany, France, and even England that 
the feudalization and secularization of the Church might end with its 
disruption. 

However, the Church successfully emerged from this critical state. 
With ail the signs of its disintegration, there was still niuch to hold 
it together. First, it was surrounded by a great and revered body of 
doctrine which all men believed and had learned to regard as di¬ 
vinely inspired. Deeply rooted in the thoughts of men, this gave the 
Church a cohesive power such as no other institution possessed. More¬ 
over, the uniform use of Latin in religious ceremonies and the exist¬ 
ence of a well-developed body bf ecclesiastical law helped to pre¬ 
serve unity. But undoubtedly the most important factor was the 
papacy and the traditions of “eternal Rome'’ which clung to it. 

Regardless of its moral decline, the papal office continued to hold 
vast resources of reserve strength. I'he mass of common men kept 
faith in its divine mission and looked to its leadership for the re¬ 
moval of churchly abuses. There is little evidence that the Papacy 
during the feudal era lost the respect of the people, and there is cer¬ 
tainly none to indicate a diminution of its spiritual powers. On the 
contrarv, the scope of its influence steadily widened. It had long 
been the customary practice of the popes to demand and secure from 
all new religious establishments recognition of the ecclesiastical head¬ 
ship of Rome. This policy continued to be employed, during the 
feudal era. The Bohemians and many other Slavs Christianized by 
the great Slavic missionaries Cyril and xVlethodius,^ the new Christian 
settlements in Denmark and Scandinavia, those established by the 
Germans along the Baltic, and, the Himgarians who became Chris¬ 
tian under King Stephen, accepted the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
Rome. There was thus no question of tlie continued recognition of 
the pontiff as the spiritual leader of the Church. No matter how little 
or how badly some of the popes of this era exercised their preroga¬ 
tives, the facm remains that the Papacy continued to be the chief 
centralizing agency of the Church. 

Feudalism did not therefore destroy the unity of the Church 
though it endangered it by threatening to secularize the greater 
episcopal sees, and by encouraging the processes of moral, decay. 
None were more conscious of this danger than the churchmen them¬ 
selves, many of whom remained inimune to the most demoralizing 

iLike Ulfilas among tlie Goths, Cyril and Methodius created a written alphabet 
for the Slavs so titat they might partake of Christian doctrine. I his alphabet, known 
as Cyrillic, is tlie basis of the inoderh Slavic languages. 
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ftiMces of the times. Among these there dowly took shaperm 
the ninth and tenth centuries, a reform movement which aimed at the 
elintinadoii of dangerous and debasing ecclesiastical abases, Devel¬ 
oping simultaneously in scattered parts of Europe, this eventually 
accumulated suflicicnt strength to produce a violent upheaval within 
the Church. Reduced to fundamentals, the program of all the re- 
. formers was to free the Church from dependence upon feudal poliri- 
cal control and also to centralize the ecclesiastical body under the 
J?apacy. Neither seemed possible without the other. 

Leadership in this reform movement was gradually assumed by the 
monastic order of Cluny. Founded in 910 through the generosity 
of Duke William of Aquitaine, this institution had a remarkable eon- 
sthurion. It was guaranteed perpetual freedonr from secular control 
. and was made to recognize only the pope as its superior. Equally as 
impoitant, it was established that any institiitions adopting its rule 
must submit to the authority of the abbot of the mother monastery 
♦at Cluny. In this fashion the Cluniac monasteries, which swiftly 
reached the number of over three hundred, preserved a unity and an 
independence of exte.rnal interference which enabled them to play a 
domirumt role in the struggle with feudal inflaen<;;es. The order 
adopted the Benedictine rule and achieved fame for its piety and 
jmrity as well as for its learning. Championing reform, thd Cltmiacs 
directed' their attendbrt. chiefly, jit the! elimination of four major 
abuses: siitnony, which was the buying and selling of church offices; 

' clerical marriage; lay investiture; and secular interference wdth papal 
elections. This ‘‘platform,” as it has often been called, was never 
pfeciseiy formulated by the Cluniac monks, but it naturally evolved 
from the very nature of the reform problem which they aimed to 
solve. ■ - 

• In the beginning the Cluniac reformers were chiefly concerned 
with the.regeneration of monastic life, but it was impossible to keep 
the movement within the bounds of the cloister. It struck a responsive 
chdrd among pious Christians and members of the order were soon 
placed in responsible episcopal offices, carrying, with them their re- 
fonning zeal, 'Ihe secular clergy, therefore; as well as the monks, 
Avere brought within the scope of Cluniac activities. It was. this which 
gave the reform movement its great importance and stamped it as 
revolurithiary. Comparatively harmless when applied to the regular 
clergy, it was certain to produce an explosion among the secular 
^dergy and the lay nobility who dominated them. Denunciation of 
clerical marriage ran counter to the common practice of parish priests. 





‘ . .. ' . ' Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum" of Art 

H6TEL DE CLUNY, PARIS. 1498, ■ . 

• SitK-e a lodging near the palace of the Idng was indispensable for high clergy 
well as for great" secular lords of the provinces, the powerful abbey of Cluny 
Burgundy had constructed ^ •=——-j u-- ... ^ 

tion of abbots of the order 


reenth century. In 1844 the hostel becaiiic the Cluny .Aluscnm .of Medieval and 
Renaissance Art. . . ' 
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in Europe, while insistence upon canonical elections Wc-r 
'^Sf^sriture of aiuhority aroused the wrath of the feudatories, and par- 
dcularly the kings of Gerrnany, Fhigland, and France. Yet despite 
the natural objections which these raised, the reform movement 
spread and, paradoxically enough, enjoyed for a time the patronage 
of German Emperors who should have been the first to extinguish it. 

By the middle of the eleventh century the reformers won the 
powerful support of the Papacy, largely as the result of the personal 
influence and unremitting toil of the monk, Hildebrand. Born to an 
obscure though prosperous peasant family of Tuscany, Hildebrand 
xvas reared in a Roman Ciimiac mopastery under the strict surveil ¬ 
lance of his uncle. After receiving minor orders, he was attached to 
the papal curia and, by viruie of his extraordinary abilities, vvas wsoon 
made the chief counselor of the popes. In this capacity he labored 
incessantly to strengthen the Papacy and, through it, enforce the 
Gliiniac reforms within the Church. His first noteworthy success was 
signalized by the issuance of a reform decree (1059) during the 
pontificate of Nicholas 11 , establishing a college of cardinals em¬ 
powered to elect the popes. This was specifically designed to free 
the Papacy of obnoxious external interference from both the local 
no[)iIity about Rome and the German Holy Roman Emperors. It 
provided that papal candidates be selected from the clergy of Rome, 
whenever possible, and that the formality of-election be conducted 
there, but only wlieri circumstances assured a voluntary election. 
This decree laid the basis for the development of papal independence, 
and prepared it to assume the burden of prosecuting the reforni pro¬ 
gram. Thenccfor\vard Hildebrand, as papal advisor and then as Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-1085), so completely identified himself with the 
reform movement and so ably directed it that it is often referred 
to as the Hildebrandine or Gregorian reform. 

The tenacity with which Hildebrand pursued his objectives called 
forth immediate protests. Many of the clergy, now accustomed to 
married life, chafed under the papal insistence upon celibacy, and 
diose who had linked their fortunes with lay lords were alarmed 
at the demands for ecclesiastical purity. More important still was the 
reaction of the imperial government which out of understandable 
self-interest sought to obstruct the reformers at every turn. The dif¬ 
ficulties which Hildebrand faced were indeed formidable, but in 
co-operation with the growing reform element among the papal 
curia, he prepared to meet these rather than surrender. Fearing 
that the German Emperors might take strong measures in retaliation. 
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l^e^Scicouraged the Papacy to seek allies. In 1059 ftfi .tindersuinding 
was arranged with the powerful Norjnans of soiithem Italy, rccog-^ 
nking,their control over the Kingdom they hatl seized; return, for 
die 'material assistance which they might give the popes. Th'e Duchy 
of Tuscany also thr6w its mfluence on the side of the Papacy as did 
also' a rvumber of the. powerful Lombard toivns. Meanwhile, the re- 
fonu ‘ program. W'as vigorously carried, out. Offending ecclesiastics 
were cjilled to' Rome to make amends or suffer pumshmfent. Excom¬ 
munications and suspensions from office became more ifrequent, and, 
mhre unportant still,, the Papacy actively intervened in clerical elec¬ 
tions to ensure the success of its program. Like the CroWa itj England 
and France, the head of the Church had embarked upon‘a'program 
which was to combat tlie decentralizing effects of feudalism and to 
prepare the way for. the establishment of a papal absolutism. . 


.Courtesy of The Metropolitan’''Museum of Art 

• ' FIGHTING BISHOP, ODO. FROAFJ.HK BA\TUX TAPESTRY 

(TWELFTH CEN‘rURY ?y. 

Great ecclesiastics in the middk ages were often reneWhed more for prowess at 
afm$ than for spiritual virtues. This photograph ftorn the famous Bayeux Tapestry 
shows die brother of William the Conqueror, Bishop Odq of Bayeux .(central figure 
bolding a stick) rallying his men. The inscription in Latin reads:. “Here Odo, the^ 
Bishop, holding a staff, heartens his dien.” . 
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Chapter VIII 


%e Secular State 


A , The beginnings of national patriotism. 

Although tlicre is no uniform agreemei^t iipon their precise defini¬ 
tions, few words of modern vocabularies are so. frequently employed 
as nation, nationality, and nationalism. Lik6. Biblical quotations they 
lend themselves freely to any variety pfinterpretarions depending 
upon the peculiar prejudices of each liidividuaf: ‘‘Natipn;’’ for exam¬ 
ple, may connote a sovereign state inhabued by'seyeraLnatm 
slich as Belgium; it rhay refer to ajpoJitical itnir if'only one national 
grouping; ox, as in the XJnked States, it ' imply .a distinction be-'’ 
tween the federation as^a whole and each of its fori:yweight rherabers. 
To the sociologist, “natibnality’' may mean a gfohpiilg of people of 
similar cultural characteristics; burro die jurist, it js^efefs to the state 
to which one owes or swears allegiance, whethef .O|: \tioi; he shares 
the cLikure of the dominant'g(;aup\within idiat state.'“Nationalism’' 
at one and the same time may refer to the conscious effort, of a people 
of similar ciiiture to attaih policipal independeace' or t'o"*tlie policies, 
foreign and domestic, whi«hv^ sovt:^eigP*3tate may'pursde in its own 
interest. jMoreover, depeh^hig;. upon the .attitude, ' the 
“nationalism” may express a* sardj;:.Sd an'd ideal ai^piratiohJW a malevo¬ 
lent force which has'gripjied tht;'\yorrd a’nd thrfeai^ens its ruin. Obvi¬ 
ously there is no cbmmoh* “frame , of reference” applying to any of 
these terms so that whatevejf'4efimtm^^ may^hc giyea.them must he 
■purely arbitrary. ' y ' ' * 

\It'is rather generally agreed that whil^eVer nationality may be, it 
has. something to do with those elemental fofe^' of human nature 
whioh impel men as social beings to combine\ih grolips for their 
fullest self-protection and self-realization. From, primitive times this 
gregariousness of mankind has manifested itself in the development 
of many types of group loyalties.. Frequently, as in th^ case'-of the 
• , / ’ i87' ■ . v". ■■ ■ ' V , 
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Catholic Church, or in international fraternal organiza 
4 hese groups transcend the boundaries of cultural or sanguinary 
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homogeneity. But, for the most part, the nexus of social group organ¬ 
ization is cultural identity and real or alleged blood relationship, 
with the cultural factor definitely the more importanc. 'Fhere is no 
evidence to support the claim that the nation state as a politico- 
cultural unit is ever racially pure. 

If then, as it would seem, cultural homogeneity may be regarded 
as the essential attribute of nationality, one might define the nation 
' as a culturally homopneous group which has attained its political 
and social unity and independence. In this sense nationality and the 
nation have always existed, from the primitive nomadic tribe to the 
very modern Third Reich. It is apparent, however, that the practical 
manifestations of nationality and nationhood are fundamentally 
dilFerent now from what they were in the pre-litcrary era. Particu¬ 
larly since medieval times, the tendency has been consistently in the 
direction both of more precise differentiation of cultural.groups 
which vary from each other in such fundamental characteristics as 
language and tradition, and also in the direction of an amalgamarion 
of ciilniral units which are closely related to each other and occupy 
the same general geographic area. It was through the latter process 
that France developed into a modern nation state, and through the 
former that the Hapsburg dynastic empire partially dissolved into its 
component parts at the end of the World War. In other words, 
modern nationalism is characterized by a keener consciousness of cid- 
tural unity by members of the group than was the case in ancient 
and medieval times. Besides that, each cultural group has come to 
identify itself wdth a particular region, its homeland or its patrh, 
and within this region has sought the fullest freedom for the expres¬ 
sion of its own cultural peculiaritie.s. 

'Enough has beep, said to make it evident that nationality and 
nationalism are intangibles which can be known only through their 
manifestations or symbols. Language, literature, customs, traditions, 
and attachment to a political institution such as monarchy represent 
the most common manifestations of national consciousness. More¬ 
over, they constitute the agencies through which such national con¬ 
sciousness is attained. At the beginning of the modern era this was 
particularly true of the growth of monarchies. As in tlie case of 
England and of France it was the institution of a national monarchy 
which brought into focus the various unifying tendencies. The most 
stubborn opposition to this process came from the paradoxical factors 









xdal particularism and teligioniJ supra-nationalisni. By delifaer 
ati^y bi;calciag these-down the monarch became not (miy ,the symbol 
of thie national lutit bnt also Ihe active agent of its creation. As to 
•'•whether the monarch provided the means by which natibnalism 
evolved or built his policies to conform -. with incipient and growing 
nafipnalisnif it is impossible to determine. However, it is probably 
safe to say that unless Siniie commoh identity of intereks already 
existed among the peopleV the nionarchical policy of national solid.ifi- ' 
cations would have ended in failure. 

Revival of trade and commerce and the simultaneous improve¬ 
ment of communication in the late middle ages served to emphasize 
the contrast between peoples and hence to stimulate greater con- 
sciodsness of group solidarity. It would also seem likely that the tens 
of thousands who* went on the Crusades must have returned with a- 
much dearer perception of national differences. The coincidental • 
growth of yeniacular literatures w^oidd seem to indicate jhat this \vas 
the case! The question.might well be raised as to why national unity, 
was not; everyw^here attained since these influences operated uni¬ 
formly in western Europe. The answ^er woulS appear to be that the 
decisive factor was the presence or absence of strong monarchy. 

B . ' .' France ' 

The foundation? of French national unity are clearly discernible 
in the work and accomplishments of the most successful Capetiah. 
King, Philip IT (1180-1223). This son of Louis VU was handicapped 
by various physical defects, but he was endowed with extraordinary 
political sagacity and an unusual capacity for leadership. Weak and 
iiUvStable, thoroughly unscrupulous^ Philip Angusrns, as he was com¬ 
monly called, was .the real founder of the national kingship in France. 
His most conspicuous achievement was the enormous enlargement of 
his domain which he tripled in size, and made the greatest principality 
in France. His first acquisition came from a marriage alliance which 
. he contracted with Isabella, Countess of Flanders. Flolding.flie cCunty 
of Verniandois in her own right, Isabella gave the county of Artois 
to Philip as a dowry. When she died several years later Philip kept 
both counties. Artois and Vermandois were not very large, but their 
acquisition marlted a turning point in the fortiijies of the Capetian 
house. Philip’s appetite for territory had been whetted and thence¬ 
forward the forcible expansion of his royal domain became his donii- 
nating obsession,.' 
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FRANCE . ' 

choicest prizes among the feudal states which bordered his 
were the possessions of formidable antagonists,'the kings of 
England, It would have been foolhardy to provoke a war for their 
aftairuhent since the odds of material strength were against the 
French. But diplomacy apd intrigue operated effectively where mili¬ 
tary action must almost ccrtainiy, have failed. The Angeyin’ hniife 
was torn apart by family feuds Which-not even the doughty'Henry 11 
was able to eliminate. Richard and John, Henry’s two unfilial sons, 
.consistently intrigued against, their father, and in them Philip found 
ready allies. By connivance with thern Philip was enabled to foment 
revolution in Normandy and thus gradually to weaken its ties with 
England. When Henry died the opportunity tb further such policies 
actually improved because of v the mutual antagonism between 
Richard, the new king, and his younger brother. During the period 
of the third Crusade, in which Richard and Philip supposedly co¬ 
operated, the latter retired early from the^ exjieditioii. and foithw-irh 
broke his pledge not to violate Richard’s territory. Normandy was 
overrun by a French anny. Although subsequently regained by 
Richard, the English crown’s tenure, there was irreparably weakened. 
The extravagant expenditures of Richard and John together with 
their high fiscal demands still further endangered their position there. 
By lioo the Norman plum was ready to be plucked. In that year, 
John, who had now succeeded his. brother as Idng of England, com¬ 
mitted a. highhanded act wEich offered Philip a legitimate excuse to 
seize certain of John’s properties. Contrary to feudal custom John 
deprived one of his French vassals of his fiartcee. The offended lord 
demanded justice, and appealed to Philip, the overlord of John. Such 
an appeal was entirely justified since according to feudal law the kino- 
enjoyed the right to arrange disputes between his vassals. Philip con¬ 
sequently summoned John to appear before the Great Council’ of 
France to answer to the charge and when this passed unanswered 
declared that John forfeited his fiefe. This was an audacious even if 
perfectly legal steji, and made war between the two sovereigns prac¬ 
tically inevitable. John prepared to defend himself, but soon found'the 
task overwhelming. By promfir fuilitary measures Philip overran' 
Normandy which he annexed together -w-ith the counties of Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine. John subsequently joined with a European 
coalition of Philip’s enemies in-a vain attempt to. recover his losses. 
These four fiefs were permanently lost to England, and by‘their 
’♦ See page 2050 . 
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KNIGHTS IN CHAIN MAIL. OLD 1 KS'fAMENT ILLUSTRATION, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY (FRENCH). 

walled city, defended by 
knights at the gate on the right and by the archer on the wall. Notice the device 
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moved up to the walls by the attacking forces to hml stones at the defenders. A 
stone is about to be released. 
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FRANCE 

^sicton the royal domain had become incontestably the largest 
most powerful feudal state of France. 

Meaitwhiie, a beginning had been made toward the addition of 
.possessions in southern France, llie Albigensiaii heresy which flour¬ 
ished in the County of Toulouse had aroused such alarm in papal 
circles that a crusade to exterminate it had been launched in 1208. 
Philip Augustus played no direct part in this enterprise, but he and 
his successors prepared to reap whatever political benefits might be 
realized. During the brief reign of Louis VIII (1223-1226) fortune 
favored the aggressive Capetians. Amaury^ son of Simon dc Montfort 
who had been the first leader of the Crusade, found himself con¬ 
fronted with a serious uprising in Toulouse engineered by the de¬ 
posed count, and appealed to the king for aid. Since Amaury was 
practically without a following of his own, Louis was enabled to 
extort from him a pledge that whatever territory was recovered 
should pass to the Crown. Although the king died before the con¬ 
quest had been completed, a portion of Toulouse was definitely an¬ 
nexed to the royal domain and a substantial beginning had been made 
toward the acquisition of the remainder. During the reign of Louis 
IX (1226-1270) the interests of the Crown there were pressed with 
greater vigor. The Count of Toulouse was compelled to marry his 
daughter to the king’s brother and agree to the ultimate succession 
of his properties in the latter’s line. Several years after Louis IX died, 
this provision operated to make Toulouse definitely a part of the royal 
domain. Exclusive of the conquests of English territory made during 
the next several centuries, the absorption of Toulouse brought the 
period of royal temtorial expansion to a close. Some few minor addi¬ 
tions were made, such as the County of Champagne which Philip IV 
acquired through his wife, but these were comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant. Practically the whole of north and south central France had 
thus been united under the Crown. It would be difficult to overstate 
the importance of this achievement. Not only had k transformed the 
royal domain from one of the least significant £0 one of the most 
powerful feudal states, but it had also produced a fusion of the cul¬ 
tures of north and south which facilitated the development of French 
nationalism, and at the same time it enabled these aggressive Capetian 
kings to back up their claims to real sovereign power with substantial 
force. 

Equally as importanc, however, was the simultaneous development 
of strong institutions of central, royal government. To this develop¬ 
ment practically all of the Capetians contributed their share, but the 
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rfiost notable achievements were those Philip 11, I'oiiis 
^Philip re. Ar the beginnbg^oK liis'rdgn ehiployed the serv~- 

ices of administrative, officials.left him by his' predecessors. Thevmost 
important of these, the prevSty,cxQmsul jurisdiction over, a 
domain, collecting the revenues, administering the local-courts^ -and 
attending to the Crown’s militar)^ business. Like most officials of the 
feudal era, tlie prevots often acted independently of the king and 
sympathized with those who opposed the tendencies toward royal 
centraIization..For thisteason Philip created a number of new admin¬ 
istrative oflicers, the hmllij whose primary Lunction it was to siipemse 
the prevots. Owing their office to the king’s favor and subject to 
frequent transfers from one area to. Another, there was little hjceli- 
liood that the bmlli would interfere ' with the royal prerogatives. 
Shoiild this occur, however, the offender could be promptly re¬ 
moved, for the hailli were paid for their services in cash from the - 
royal treasury and not in fiefs. 

The most notable development in the machinery of government 
took, place during the reign of Louis IX. A man of deep piety and 
sincere faiith, though never a islave to the clerg;^', Louis justified his 
canonization as a saint. Besides desiring the recovery of the Holy 
Places for the Christian world,^ the chief concern of his life was to 
provide his people with efficient and just government. Since the num¬ 
ber of bailli had increased considerably' as the result Of the steady en¬ 
largement of the domain, he deemed it expedient in the interest of 
honesty to create new administrative officers with power over them. 
These were known as the enqueteurs, with duties very much like 
the baUli of Philip's time, but on a much larger scale. While improv¬ 
ing the local govermnent and implementing the powers of the Crown 
in this fashion, Louis was not neglectful of the need of establishing 
adequate central administrative agencies at his court. His predecessors 
liad relied upon the feudal Great Council or curia regis for aid in 
these matters but that body, which was never wholly satisfactory, 
was altogether inadequate in Louis* rime. In consequence he encour¬ 
aged tlie division of this organization into separate bodies to each of 
which was delegated specialized functions. Thus there gradually 
evolved from the arm regis three more or less distinct agencies: the 
King’s Council, to advise the sovereign and look after ordinary 
mattdSrs of administration;- tlu^ Qiambcr of Accounts, to handle the 
finances; and the Tariement, a judicial body which functioned as a 
supreme court. ' ' ' . * 

The development of the judicial powers .of the king was an espe- 



'fHE SAINTE CHAPEIXE, PARIS. 1248. 


Saint I.outs of France acquired from Baudouin II, F.mperor of Constantinople, 
fragments of the “true cross and crown of thorns” and wished to build a chapel that 
would be a precious reliquary for these. This upper chapel with its high, slender 
arches nlled m with beautiful stained glass windows gives the effect of a delicate case 
of Sparkling 
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fly noteworthy feature of the reign of Sainr Louis, It has alre^ 
3ceh observed that throughout the y^hole history of feudal France 
the kins; was presumed to*, be the source of all law and justice. It was 
noy, however, until Louis’ time that this acquired real meaning. Partly 
Jby vntue of his personal ehai*actet which inspired his subjects to re- 
pose faith in his justice, and partly by,hi's unswerving .deterniination ^ 
to require them to rccognfee .his judicial rights, dUouisv greatly en¬ 
hanced, the prestige and the business of the royal courts. Naturally 
the conditions of the times facilitated this extension of the royal 
justice. The gradual growth-of systematic bodiCvS of law, Roman and 
Feudal, made the people seek out those courts where they were ad- 
rhinistered. Moreover, the rapid expansion of commerce and trade, 
adcompanit'd by the, growing importance of the middle class, necessi-, 
rated the development of a common, uniforpi, and efficient juris-: 
prudence. By the end of I..oms’ reign the claim that the king whvS 
the fountain of justice was no empty boast. . • ; 

The culminating point in the development of royal absolutism in 
medieval France was reached during the era of Philip IV (1285- 
' 1314). Personally attractive but unscnipnIons, neither his contempo-^ 
raries nor posterity has been able to determine whether Philip or his 
competent counselors deserve the credit for the achievements of his 
time, At all events, Philip brought to logical completion the cent rah 
izing policies of his p.redecessor.s and made himseu the first ahsolutc 
king. Fie increased the number of royal administrative officers, and 
systematized their labors; he broadened the acrivities of the royal 
courts, wffiich he supplied with, profession'al lawyers trained in Roman 
law; artd he defined rnore clearly the functions of the King’s Council, 
the Chamber of Accounts, md t\\e fitrlement. More significant still 
w'as Philip’s creation, of a nationaI\system of taxation. Most of his 
predecessors had relied chiefly upon the income from the royal do¬ 
main, the occasional fees paid by vassals, and the fines collected in 
the courts. These revenues were inadequate to provide for. the mount¬ 
ing expenses of government. Philip consequently devised a number 
of indirect taxes to be collected on merchants’ goods., on property, 
und on incomes. Furthermore, he compelled the nobility to comnmte 
their Obligations of service to money payments, thus striking a severe 
blow at the feudal system. The significant fact about Philip’s taxes 
is that they were levied upon evetyone, including the nobility, the 
peasants, the bourgeoisie, and the churchmen. This is indicative of 
the growing national character of the monarchy which now laid 
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to uniform jurisdiction, over 
all subjects within its domain. The 
right to such jurisdiction was not 
left unchallenged cither by the 
feudal barons or by the Church. Bur 
so complete was Philipps powder in 
these matters .that he could and did 
resort to the most arbitrary fiscal 
measures with impunity. On more 
than one occasion he bled the Jews 
of their wealth; on a questionable 
charge of heresy he suppressed the 
order of the Knights Templar and 
absorbed their properties; and he 
was able to tamper with the coin¬ 
age, presximably for his own advan¬ 
tage, to such an extent that he fairly 
deserved his title of “False Coiner.” 

Never was France so heavily taxed 
or as frequently victimized by unexpected royal fiscal exactions. 

The nationalization of the royal system of taxation was accom¬ 
panied by the establishment of a national army and the assembling 
of a national assembly. Philip’s policy of encouraging the nobility 
to commute their services to money payments made it necessary for 
him to substitute enlistments of free soldiers for the custoinary feudal 
levies. These he paid from the royal treasury and made completely 
revSponsible to the Cro^m, a program of incalculable importance for 
the Crown in its policy of eliminating feudal particularism. I'he sum¬ 
mons of a national representative, assembly by Philip was largely the 
outgrowth of his contest with Pope Boniface over the taxing 
and judicial prerogatives of his ecclesiastical subjects. To sound out 
the sentiments of his people on this matter Philip required chat his 
vassals, a selected number of his rear vassals, members of the clergy, 
and representatives of the corporate towns meet at Paris in 1302. In 
its general structure this body to which was later attached the name 
of the Estates General,^ much resembled the early parliaments of 
England. But there were certain significant differences which it is, 
well to bear in. mind in view of the fact that the Instates General 
never attained the power or importance of its English counterpart. 
In the first place, the French assembly was a feudal assembly con- 
1 There were three c-.t/iW classified as clergry, noble, and cotnntoas. 
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■.iiVtcd along much the same lines a>s the older feudal great coimi 
IS true that the rear vassals were represented, but Philip was 
scrupdousl)^ careful to secure the consent of his vassals in each case 
for summoning them. Moreover, the representatives of the Third 
Instate acted in the capacity of agents of chartered towns which in 
France were corporate feudal bodies. Besides this, it Ls of some sig¬ 
nificance to note that the Estates General lacked any members who 
corresponded to the Enghsh squires. Partly because it was con¬ 
structed as a feudal body to fulfill the usual feudal obligations of 
advising with the king, and partly because it was not buttressed by 
any traditions as was the Parliament in England, the Estates Gen¬ 
eral never took root in France. In times of stress during the Hundred 
Tears’ War, as will be seen, it made a serious effort to capture finan¬ 
cial control from the Crown but failed.'In Philip’s dnie and later, 
the Estates General was regarded as nothing more ^ than a consiilta'^ 
tive body which the king might assemble if he wished. Its greatest 
significance, perhaps, lies in the fact that its creation and the nature 
of its deliberations in Philip’s reign are a clear reflection <;>£ the na¬ 
tional character of the kingship. Even rhe clergy yotfedy^ die, 
nobility and the tow^nsmen to support the king agaihk. Pope.'Boni¬ 
face VIII. . \ ■ 

The growth of the institution of absolute\kingship in France, 
which had been so marked during the reign of “Philip IV,-was dis¬ 
astrously checked shortly after his death when France boicame em¬ 
broiled in a long and devastating war with''Engla'nd. These two 
states had long been at loggerheads over their, respective territorial 
and economic interests in continental Europe and had become rivals- 
for the control of the rich fisheries of . the North .Sea waters. The 
steady expansion of the French royal domain brought the dispute 
to its critical stage. The English Idngs still held jimong] their posses¬ 
sions the great Duchy of Aquitaine, wTich encompassed most dfi 
France south of the Loire and east of the Rhone Rivers. T|ie crux:,, 
of the situation here lay in the fact'that the English soveteigjri were . 
rhe vassals to the king of France for'this territory^^a• relationship 
which placed the English at a decided disad^^antage during,the period 
of French royal aggression. Besides, Aquitaine \Vas of some impOr-' 
tance to the English commercial interests'\yho profited from the 
export of wine from that area. Naturally, French rnerchants. coveted 
this lucrative trade, while the Crown hoped to acquire the port of 
Bordeaux which, had proved a profitable source, of, revenue to its 
English rivals. Even more important than the rivalry over Aquitaine 
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lat which developed over Flanders. Here England had no politi¬ 
cal aspirations but very strong economic interests. Flanders at this 
time was tlie great manufacturing center of woolen cloth and was the 
chief market for the sale of English raw wool. The mutual depend¬ 
ence of these two states made Flanders the most vulnerable spot at 
which the French kings could strike at the English. In 1328, as the 
result of a political disturbance, King Philip VI of France, acting in 
his capacity as the overlord of Flanders, intervened to re-establish 
order, and at the same time used this oppoitimity to cripple F'nglish 
trade. At his instigation all of the resident English merchants w'ere 
arrested. This had a paralyzing effect upon English trade and pro¬ 
voked the immediate retaliation of Edward III of England, who now 
forbade the exportation of English wool to Flanders. This measure, 
in turn, had disastrous^ results for the Flemish cloth manufacturers 
who were completely dependent upon the English raw wool, and it 
led to an uprising against French influences in the County. By 1340, 
the Flemish cloth manufacturers and laborers united with the English 
wool producers and the Crown against the king of France. 

z\lmost at the same time the Franco-English disputes over the 
fishing grounds of the Channel and the North Sea reached an acute 
stage. In the year 1340, Philip VI organized a fleet to sweep the 
English fishers from the sea. King Edward III undertook retaliatory 
measures at once and soon succeeded in defeating the French. 

While this conflict was developing over fisheries, the wool trade, 
and Aquitaine, the English kings were afforded an opportunity to 
lay claim to the crown of France. Philip IV’s three sons, who suc¬ 
ceeded him to the throne, each died wdthout male issue thus giving 
rise to a puzzling problem of succession. If inheritance were allowed 
to pass through the female line, FAhvard III of England could make 
a good claim upon the tlirone since he was born of a French princess; 
but such procedure w^as overruled by the Estates General which 
directed that the succession must pass to the nearest male heir. For 
this reason, Philip of V^alois, cousin of Charles TV (1322-1328) last 
of the sons of Philip IV, became Philip VI of France. The Capetian 
line had thus ended and the dynasty of Valois begun. It was in the 
interest of Edward III of England to protest the legality' of this pro¬ 
cedure and assert his own right to the crown not because he ex¬ 
pected to obtain it but because by throwing doubt upon the legiti¬ 
macy of Philip VI he could detach from him the support of some of 
his more pow^erful vassals. It .should be remerabered that Edward’s 
claim to the French Kingdom w^as only an incident in the struggle. 



well-estd)lished tradition, this Anglo-Frcnsh conflict, wKich 
:)egan in the fourteenth century’ and continued throughout the first 
half of the fifteenth century, has been, labeled the Himdrcd Years’ 
War. This term is niisleacling in .ahiiost every respect. The'Basic 
rivalries which produced hostilities were of inuch greater duratioif 
than a century, while the actual period of Conflict vv^as much sliorter 
than a iiuadred years. It is custqniary to date the beginning of the 
war from the naval battle of Sluys in 1340 and its endiirg with-the 
wfithdrav/al of England from the whole of continental France^except, 
Calais, in 1453. .. 

Diirihg the early stages of the war the decisive advantage ky with 
Jinglandi Smaller than her rival both in size and in population^ Eng¬ 
land 3vas nevertheleSvS able to throw more energy into the contest. 
For the average Englishman w^ho depended for his livelihood upon 
fishing or upon the production of raw wool there existed a direct, 
personal interest in the outcome of the war. The summons of the 
Crown for fighting men therefore received widespread fiopukr sup¬ 
port, and a truly national army w^as created. After centuries of feudal 
warfare it was something of a novelty to assemble knights and 
peasants, urban w^orkinen and bourgeoisie in the same military, camp;/ 
it was even more revolutionary to flout the tradition of thc'nloiintqd 
warrior by conscripting soldiery who could fight only on foot,- How-' 
ever, from these raw recruits the English comniand formed highly 
efficient infantry units, armed with a long bow against w-hich the best 
armored knight of Europe was no match,'and drilled in tactics wffiicli 
completely baffled the French feudal levies. It was by virtub of this 
superiority of her smaller army that England was able to inflict the 
most humiliating defeats upon the French at Crecy (1346) and 
Poitiers (1356). These were the most decisive engagements of the 
early period of the war, and four years after the latter a ternporary 
peace was arranged at Brerigny (1360). By this agreement, the Eng¬ 
lish crown renounced its claims to tire throne of France and to the 
former English provinces north of the Loire in return for the promise 
of full sovereignty in Calais and the provinces south of the Loire.' 

After the peace of Bretigny, France slowly but steadily recovered 
from her first reverses and gradually gained the ascendancy. In large 
measure this turn of fortune must be attributed to King'Charles V 
(1364-1380). Following the mediocre Philip VI and John the Good 
(1350-1364), Charles found his country ip a desperate plight and in 
a Tchellious mood. Nevertheless by.6nlisting recruits for his army 
from among the free knee soldiery who had been thrown up by the 
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strife, and by resorting to tactical retreats designed to wear 
' dm^^n his English rivals, he was able to parry the enemy and inflict 
upon it a number of minor catastrophes. After being defeated at La 
Rochelle the English were glad to negotiate a new truce with France 
which lasted for a period of thirty years. 

War broke out again because conditions in France seemed to pro¬ 
vide the English with the long-awaited opportunity to deal the fatal 
l)Iow, After the death of Charles V there followed an era of dynastic 
turmoil and civil war, brought on by the unfortunate personality of 
the new king, Charles Vi (1380-1422). A mere boy upon his aeces- 
sioii, Charles was harassed by too many self-seeking uncles who 
sought to use his minority for their own advantage. Intrigues greatly 
enfeebled the government and when the hapless Charles finally went 
mad in i;j92 France was literally at the mercy of the English- The 
two chief contestants in this bitter feud of royal uncles, were the 
Dukes of Burgundy and of Orleans. When their rivalries had divided 
the country and plunged it into civil war (1407), King Henry V of 
England felt that the hour of fortuiie had struck. A fresh expedition 
to the continent was launched and in 1415 at Agincourt, as in the 
piwious century at Crccy and Poitiers, the English armies won a 
brilliant victory. The contiaued successes of the English thereafter 
soon brought the paralyzing conflict between the contending fac¬ 
tions in France to a close, and in 1420 Henry was enabled to nego¬ 
tiate the Treaty of Troyes with the Duke of Burgimdy by which the 
latter recognized Henry as King of France. Henry set out to win by 
conquest the whole of what he had thus been guaranteed but died 
while caiTipaigning in 1422. From the English side Henry's achieve¬ 
ments marked the greatest of their successes, but of all k was the 
most ephemeral. Although ably led after Eleniy's death the English 
were pitted against hopeless odds and their expulsion was merely a 
qiiestion of time. 

After so many devastating invasions the “nations” of France were 
at last ready to submerge their differences in order to unite under 
the Crown for the destruction of the English. Before the fifteenth 
century, except for the Estates General, there had been little evi¬ 
dence that the people of France recognized an identity of interCxSt 
among themselves, but after iVgincourt there were numy indications 
of a rising patriotism. Apparent in the literature of the times, ic was 
even more clearly reflected in the personality and achievements of 
Joan of Arc. Born at Domremy in northeastern France this “maid of 
Orleans” envisioned hei’self as the saviour of her country and at the 
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M seventeed joined vdth the arniy to lift the prolonged siegdoJ 
‘leans. A little more than a week after her arrival,. Orleans was 
freed and the Valois claimant to die throne, Charles V"lf, son of 
Charles VI, was able to advance to Rheims where he-was'crowned 
king. Joan’s exploits continued for a few months but she was eventu¬ 
ally turned over to the English by whom she was tried as a witch and 
burned at the stake. But by the time of her death the English were 
already in retreat. In increasing numbers all classes flocked to the 
support of Charles VII and the French Crown was enabled by 1453 
to eliminate all traces of English political influence in France, except 
for Calais. Without a treaty of peace the Hundred Years’ War had 
ended, leaving France a nearly united but thoroughly exhausted 
state. 

Prolonged fighting and the. devastating' incursions of English 
troops brought untold hardship and misery to the mass of the French 
people. Artisans of the towns and eitks suffered from unemployment 
and impoverishment, while the peasants were ofttimes compelled to 
leave their lands antilled or see their crops requisitioned by rapacious 
soldiery and freebooters. Nor was this the end of their difficulties. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century many .fell victim to the 
deadly bubonic plague, imported from the east. Perhaps half of the 
population of Europe was - swept , away by. this dreadful malady. 
Though this produced a scarcity of labor which might have bene¬ 
fited the wages of chose who survived/ it could hardly coritribute 
to any real material improvement in view of the general derange-^ 
metit of economic life and the unwillingness of the government to 
allow wages to rise above the pre-plague level. Faced with all of these 
distressing conditions, the masses were still further victimized by the 
heavy financial burdens of the war, the greatest portion of which 
they were forced to bear. It is not extraordinary therefore that,the 
period of the fourteenth century was for France one^pf social unrest 
and upheaval. ‘ 

There had been peasant outbreaks in various quarters^ during the 
thirteenth century, but it was not until the period of the Battle of 
Poitiers that these developed into serious proportiorvs. Driven then 
by heavy demands resulting from the \var, the peasantry of the lie ^ 
de France rose in furious violence against their landlords. Burning' 
chateaux and assassinating their oppressors, these rioters for a time 
held the whole of central France in their gra.sp, bur their revolt was 
soon suppressed with a fury, equal to their own. Known as the 
Jacqtierkj this formidable peasant uprising might have produced 
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result,^ had it been closely co-ordihated with a simultaneous, 
uprising of the mob ixi Paris. ■ 

. Many of the townsmen/pari icnlarly the lowly artisan clasSf were 
in as difficult straits as the peasants, and were quite as ready to folloV . 
any inspiring demagogue. Under the leadership of Etienne Marcel, ’ 
head of a merchant’s gild in Paris, the mob was organized for revo¬ 
lution in 1356. Seizing, the government of the city and forcing the 
Estates General to acquiesce in his leadership, Marcel was. able to 
force the regent (Charles ,V) to make extensive concessions. Certain 
of the king’s counselors were to be punished, taxes were to be levied 
equally, the national income was to be expended only with the con¬ 
sent of the Estates General, and the king was to govern only with 
the aid of a council, half of whose members were to be drawn from 
the commons, and whose membership was to he chosen by the 
Estates General. Charles V submitted to these’demands under dumss, 
but after he fled .successfully from the . capital he managed to return 
•^with a loyal army which put the ''revolutionaries to the sword. ' 

For the brief period of Marcers success, the Estates General exer¬ 
cised powers comparable to those of Parliament in/England. But it 
was impossible to make these gains peiTmanent. piscohtented its many 
were with conditions in France, there were few wdio were ready to 
trifle with the insritTiition of monarchy. The throne was still wndely 
respected and whatever blame fell upon the government was attached 
to his counselors rather than, to the king. At all events, Charles V 
was-accorded popular support after liLs flight and had no great diffi¬ 
culty ill bringing his revolutionary enemies to terms. 1 he failure of 
Marcel to win a decisive voice in the government for the Estates 
General abruptly lenninated efforts at this time to fix constitutional 
limits upon the Crown, though the Crown still appealed to the Rstates 
for aid in financial matters. This practice had been frequent since 
the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, the Idng sometimes assem¬ 
bling the.national estates for this purpose, but more frequently calling 
upon the local estates. Even this dependence disappeared before the 
Hundred Years’ War had ended. In 1439, the Estates General passed 
the Great Ordinance giving the Grown sole, authority to levy military 
forces and the right to meet the expenses of this by collecting a 
permanent tax, called the from all cultivators of the soil. This 
freed the Crown from the necessity of appealing to the Estates. 
Moreover, since the nobility, as proprietors rather than cultivators of 
the soil, were exempt from the taille^ they did not meed t(ie protecr 
tioti of the Estates General against the arbitrary exactions of the 



rown. This was in direct contrast to the situation in England where 
the nobility used Parliament to inhibit the powers of the king. 

Meanwhile, the Crown gradually recovered from the disasters of 
the war, restored its prestige, and enhanced its power. Wliile the 
English were making their last efforts to maintain a foothold in 
France, the throne was occupied by Charles Vll (1422-1461), a frail, 
cowardly, poverty-stricken, and indifferent sovereign, who Had the 
great good luck to reap the fruits of victory to which he contributed 
little. Nevertheless, before the end of his reign the fmlmient of 
' Paris had been reconstituted and a significant military reform intro¬ 
duced which definitely strengthened the Grown. With the aid of the 
tallle and the financial assistance of some of the greater bourgeoisie, 
Charles destroyed the private military companies which had fought 
for France during most of the Hundred Years’ War and established 
a royal army, stationed in the towns and dependent upon the royal 
treasury. With this army Charles managed to suppress a rebellion of 
the chief nobility of the realm. 

Louis XI (1461-1483), the crafty and unfilial son of Charles, 
greatly advanced the fortunes of the Valois dynasty, further central¬ 
ized the goverument of the state, and prepared France again, to 
assume a leading role in the affahs of Europe. His greatest achieve¬ 
ment lay in his acquisition of the great Duchy of Burgundy which 
had grown to the point where it threatened to establish its inde¬ 
pendence. This state had been created Jn 1363 hy King John the 
Good. During the course of the next century it was enlarged to 
include the rich County of Flanders and a minaber of adjoining 
provinces and gave promise of developing into a prosperous king¬ 
dom. By diplomacy, intrigue, bribery, and force Louis XI contrived 
to win this choice prize in 1477. immediately thereafter he laid claim 
to.all of Burgundy’s dependencies, and successfully occupied a num¬ 
ber. Except for Flanders and Brittany, he left France practically 
united, having the distinction of adding .more to the royal domain 
than any sovereign since Philip Augustus. Flanders never was ac¬ 
quired, but Brittany fell to the Crown during the reign of Louis’ 
successor, Charles 11 (1483-1498). Of all of Louis’ acquisitions 
perhaps the most significant by reason of its influence upon subse¬ 
quent French international relations was the County of Anjou and 
its dependencies, including a claim to the throne of Naples wdiich 
once had been occupied by the Flouse of Anjou. 

Taking advantage of the divisions and keen rivalries among the 
states of Italy and responding to an appeal from citizens of Naples 
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^sUked their king, Charies VfH desceti’cied upon Italy in 1494 
o^iakc good the Angevjn daitn. Afr^ir -a tritirnphal march through 
the petiinsiila, the Neapolitan kingdom capitukted almost without a 
blow. But the prize was nut easily held, for the jealous Italian, states 
swuftlydntidgued agahi^^ Charles and forced hira -to withdraw from 
the peninsula; l.ouis XU (1498- 1 515) .renewed the attenipt to secure 
donrinatiori of Italy, devoting his. attention chiefly to‘ realizing claims 
x^iclvKe iiiac^ Duchy.of'Milan. At,first 'successful, he too 

Wai'oatwatted by-the crafty Italians,, aided by the goyernihents of 
both Spain and Austria \vbo . wished to reap the Italian ■fruit& 
themseives. These campaigns tii ftaly by the Frent^h kings mark a 
definite turning point in'French ‘history. They are'indicative, of the 
fact that the Crown it iast-Telt enough at home to take, the 

risk of ad venture abroad,'and, th^V represent the first stcji in a. pror 
longed attempt by thcTrench Grown tp secure ppliticaJ domination 
over'Europe, • ■ *; 

■- By the beginning of the sixteenth century, the French; Q:o\vn 
was in an, almost unassailable position. The great feudal batons had 
been deprived of their independence and were compelled to submit 
to the administi'arion of their territories by the agents of the king. 
For many,- the only mdi^ns left for recouping their material losses was 
to curry the, favor and4'>atronage-of the. king. The churchmen had 
likewise, been brought tinder the’ close scrutiny of the royal govern-^ 
■ment'. 'iThe EstatCsS Gcnera.t was allowed to languish. Only once during. 
the early years pf the: reign of Gh'arles VIII it sfiow signs of 
making demands upon the Croynn, but then as before and ktqr it; 
proved powerless, It almost a hundred years thereafter before the 
Estates met again. In the meantime when the Crown wished fot;ad- 
vice, it appealed, to carefully picked assemblies of notables, and other¬ 
wise governed , France without reference to any constitutional 
authority other than itself. . ^ : 


Ck , Ekglaxd ■. ’■ , 

■ Ilngland,-like, France, \vas favored during the’twelfth Century 
with a strong and able monarch who did much to weld his; people 
into a nation. Following the reign of the weak Stephen,. t;he English 
throne passed to. young Heimy of Anjou,-.firab of the Aiigevifi kings 
who ruled over England for.two centuries. In addition to being King 
of England, Henry II (i 154-i 189), by virtue of marriage and inheri¬ 
tance was ruler of over one-third of France, It was a tremendous 
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:o govern tliis huge empire, but Henry’s ability and vitality vkgj 
to the demands upon them, and he maintained his power suc¬ 
cessfully throughout most of his reign. Of his various accomplish¬ 
ments the most significant and the most lasting was the regeneration 
and extension of royal power through the planned development of a 
body of uniform law. 

The exigencies of the situation dictated that this law be royal. 
Saxon law was primarily local and was administered by popular and 
baronial courts. In addition, there was Roman law as administered 
by the church courts. Only one power, the king, could hope to 
bring order out of this confusion. In so doing, Henry made use both 
of the still extant shire moots of the Saxons and of his gfandfather’s 
policy of sending his own officials to seiwe as judges in local trials. 
Ilenry divided tlie Idngdom into seven districts or circuits with three 
judges assigned to each. Largely because these justices were unable 
to serve all sections of England, Henry also established a permanent 
royal court which sat at Westminster. From this court of five judges 
there evolved three courts each with separate jurisdiction. The Court 
of Common Pleas heard civil cases involving disputes between indi¬ 
viduals. This court, which appeared after Henry’s death, served as a 
sort of umpire in quarrels between citizens and marks the comple¬ 
tion of a long-evolving distinction between criminal and civil law. 
The Court of the Exchequer dealt largely with disputes over taxa¬ 
tion which involved the Government as one party. The third, the 
Court of King’s Bench, adjudicated criminal cases and symboliz;ed 
the acceptance of the theory that crimes were committed agaiOvSt 
society rather than against individuals. Although these changes came 
after Henry’s death they were the direct outgrowth of his deliberate 
development of royal judicial authority. 

Henry was also responsible for the introduction of the jury 
system. In his day a jury was not a group of judges but a body of 
witnesses and investigators who were expected to discover and report 
upon offenses against the law. This method of fact-finding had its 
origin in an ancient Germanic custom which reached England by 
way of the Normans. Henry’s chief reason for adopting it was to 
free men from fear of reprisals. It was at that time customary for 
the injured party to institute legal action against the offender and it 
often happened that the victim hesitated to do so because of intimida¬ 
tion or fear of revenge. By vesting this responsibility in a group of 
“good men and true,” the king sought to expedite justice and bring 
to terms any persons who might become so powerful as to threaten 
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^yal authority. Our modern grand jury, the most powcrfuT 
"legal weapon within the grasp of the citixen, is- the direct descendant 
of this practice begun by Henry. The petty or trial jury was a later 
innovatioti which did not appear until the thirteenth century. 

Henry’s new legal system proved popular partly because it was 
more . just and partly because it operated more quickly. Its rapid 
extension, brought with it another development, English common 
law. Its. very name implies that it. was irf-use Throughput the realm 
but it differed from other ii^fqrm legal systepits in that it tyas more 
popular'in origin. Wheti deciding difficult caWs HenryV judga^ and 
their successors 'commonly w^r^. guided by decisions'rendered in 
previous cases of a similar type, irhese ‘‘precedents” gradfually hard-, 
ehed into what aiiiountechto, a supplqinentary body of . law and. many, 
of them were eventually .enacted into statute law. It is,estimated that 
about three hundred ifiillion people are still rufecl by,this‘great body, 
of common layKwhich has been continuously growing since the 
twelfth cei^tury, ' ^ ‘ \ 

The extension of Engliffi conunon few' atid itJylrl jurisdiction 
‘ Caused.a conflict with’the Ghurdj. Th6 XwelftVnenturywvitne'ssed a. 
vigorous extensioir of CMpn lay^ and the.^Qiurch its le^adih^ 
and protagonist was eager to extend^its cpmj^ence." This .ran directly , 
counter to Henry’s attenipt, to unify? the Engijsb legal system and so 
extend the royal power^^ To hate admitted darion law?would have 
destroyed this objective\l^^ adn’llf'^ing the" equality of ecclesiasfitfel 
courts. I’he cliniax and syhit^ di struggle came in the clash be- 
tween FIcnry and Thomas ^^beclfef^Whom’Vlte king?had appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, S^arehtliy^ in th^ beheTthat-.Becket 
would further die royaf mterc^ Tht> churchniah, hdwever, /elt 
• that his first loyalty .was to the.. Church and;/ought Henry ar cvety 
^ titrh.’Enraged, the king voiced the wish that Becket were dead. 

. ScJXne of his knights took Henry at his word arid murdered the Arch¬ 
bishop at .the altar of his cathedral. Henry.^ who Itad nevet intended, 
'such ah eliding, was bitterly repentant but the damage \vas done: 
The major significance of this incident Is that it reflects the struggle 
between the English common law and Ganon few with vietpry going 
to die ^former. . • ' 

In addition to the extension of the legaKsystem ffiere were other 
strings to the royal bow. The Adulterine Castles were destroyed and 
theirmasters reduced in number and authority. The feudal levies 
were replaced by an irregularly collected tax, czWtA $cutagc% which 
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nled the king to hire mercenary troops who were depend 
'ujron him. The "king likewi.se used his growing power to collect 
monies from towns and manors and from wealthy individuals. These 
exaction.s, known as tallage, were not taxes in the modern sense since 
they were based solely on the principle of charging all the trafiic 
would bear. Incidentally, botti scutage and tallage were first col¬ 
lected by Henry 1 . Henry' II further built up the military forces of 
England^ by reviving and extending the old Saxon practice of requir¬ 
ing all freemen to have arms and serve in the militia, k is a sufficient 
proof of Henry’s justice and popularity that he thus dared to arm 
a large body of his subjects. 

Deserted and betrayed by his sons, Henry died an embittered 
man, and the crown passed to Richard (1189-1199). A romantic 
figure who won the nickname of the “Lion-Heart,” Richard proved 
a very poor king, spending less than ten months of his entire reign in 
his realm. It was a tribute to his father’s success that the royal min¬ 
isters were able to carry on the government while the king was galli¬ 
vanting on Crusades. 

John (1199-1216), who ascended the throne upon the death of 
his older brother, is generally regarded as the most detestable of all 
Engli-sh kings. Courageous and able, John was also indolent, wan¬ 
tonly cruel, and utterly unreliable. Before his reign was over he had 
alienated all of his subjects, high and low. The dominant features of 
his reign were tlirce quarrels, all of which he lost. The first with 
Philip 11 of France was essentially due to the French king’s policy 
of expansion though the pretext was John’s violation of feudal law. 
John was too lazy to rouse himself and too unpopular with his barons 
to command their aid so that within the space of five years he lost 
to Philip all the Angevin holdings in France save the Duchy of Aqui¬ 
taine, later called Guienne. The consequences of this were enormous 
for both France and England. The great increase in the territories 
of the former strfcngthened the prestige and power of the French 
monarchy. The ultimate clTcct on England was to make it no longer 
ail insular appanage of a continental state, but a state in its own right. 

This defeat was still stinging when John became involved in a 
dispute with' the powerful Innocent III. The story of this will soon 
be told and it is sufficient to remind the reader that John finally 
gave his kingdom to the Pope, receiving it back from him a.s a fief 
(i2ij). The apparent ignominy of this action was partially offset 
by tire shrewdness of John’s diplomacy. As a papal fief, England 
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. fe^mporarily safe from French domination.^ John had chosen 
Tthe, geographically more remote *enenf3y’ a& the lesser of two evils. 
The loss of his legal independence w^ls the price he paid for liiis 
dubious security, .■ •. 

As part of the settlement with Innocent, John .was forced to 
accept Stephen Langtoti as Archbishop .of Canterbury. Fttim the 
day of his arrival, this churchman tnade, himself the leader of tire 
growing opposition to the king> PQor. and jich,' noble apd ignoble, 
all had felt the lash of John’s cruelty ^d for the .first timevthe major- 
ity of Englishmen were on the side ef the great bafons! Heedless 
of this growing discontent, John sought to conquer Philip Augustus. 
The defeat of the English tyrant brought matters to a head...United 
by their hatred of John, and led by Langton, the barons converged 
upon London. The-lang had no alternative but to yield and in June 
of 1215.*he affixed his seal to the Magna Carta, or Great Cliaitc;*. 
The sixty-three ‘^thapters” of the Charter cover,subjects' ranging 
from feudal dues to weights and measures. Its actual prbvLions were 
less importapt than the later misinterpretations of them. The‘ docu¬ 
ment was essehtially a feudal contract, drawn up by and in the inter¬ 
est of the great tjarons and signed by the king under duress. Magna 
Carta did biiid/tlie'bafoiiiS to extend to their vassals the rights they 
themselves received .fr<HTi: the king, and it also promised all its ‘lib¬ 
erties” to every freeman, but the vast majority, the serfs, did not 
share in'Its bountfe^^^ It has been calculated that .the jpfovisions of 
the Charter applied to;dnly about one Englishman in every five. 

• From the standpoint of later developments, the two most impor¬ 
tant “chapters” were those wffiich declared (i) that no “scutage or. 
. aid” should be levied ydthoiit the general consent of the kingdom, 
and (2) thitt no freeman should be arrested save by the judgment of 
his peers and in. accord with the law of the land.. The “general con¬ 
sent” mentioned by the first of these two provisions originally meant 
the consent of the great barons but. it was later interpreted to mean 
“no taxation without consent of p'Vtrliament.” Tlie second provision 
expressed a eontemporary feudal reaction to the extension of royai 
law, but a later time held- it to be'a guarantee of trial by Jury for 
every offender.-More M than, either of these .specific provi¬ 

sions, however, was the d implication that the king was subject 
to certain law-^s and limitations and that if he failed to observe them’ 

^ Innocqnt had suggested to Philip that he invade Englaiid and tlae Fteuch tnon- 
aiyh prepared to do so. The pope did not really desire such an event but he did 
wish to scare John into subenission. -When John acceded to Innocent’s demands* the 
utter forbade the French king to invade a papal fief. 
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leople had the right to force him to do so. Judged with thii 
the Magna Carta deservedly ranks as one of the greatest doc¬ 
uments in the history of the English peoples. Imperfectly observed 
and then long forgotren it emerged in the seventeenth century no 
longer a feudal contract but a guarantee of the liberties of the people 
against the encroachments of despotic rulers. 

The reign of John’s son and heir, Flenry HI (1216-1272), was 
notable for economic and social advancement and for the emergence 
of Parliament. Towns which had been slowly developing since the 
eleventh century assumed a new importance in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. True, London had a population of less than forty thousand 
and the average town only about five thousand but the wealth and 
strength of the townsmen steadily increased. Many of the towns 
had secured, usually by purchase, a royal charter guaranteeing them 
certain rights and a considerable measure of freedom. The Church, 
too, flourished in the thirteenth century and did significant work 
in furthering education. Particularly' efficient in this work were the 
Dominican and Franciscan friars whose early devotion to the poor 
won them wide popularity. Members of these orders were promi¬ 
nent in the great universities, Oxford and Cambridge, Tvi-^o Fran¬ 
ciscans, Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, were the leading Eng¬ 
lish scholars of the day. The churchmen brought with them Gothic 
styles in architecture, then reaching its height in France. From that 
country also came the practices and tastes of chivalry, including 
various literary forms. The earliest example of English lyric poetry, 
the Cuckoo Song, dates from the reign of Flenry HI. 

Flenry chose as his model the pious and pliant Edward the 
Confessor, and, like him, came largely under the domination of 
foreigners who flocked to the kingdom ^om France and from Rome. 
Under the influence of these alien parasites, Henry pursued imprac¬ 
tical and expensive policies which united against him many of his 
subjects. In their efforts to check the king, Englishmen made use of 
the ancient institution of the Great Council, composed of prelates 
and nobles. Sometime during the reign the name Farlmnent was ap¬ 
plied to this group, and, quite early, commoners began to attend 
its meetings. Such meetings were irregular and mformal and the 
commoners, chiefly lesser knights and townsmen, had neither organ¬ 
ization nor any real voice in affairs.^ hinally, in 1265, after six years 
of civil war, Flenry’s brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, gained a 

1 Russell, J. C., “Rarly Parliamentary Organization.” Americar Historical Review, 
Volume. XLIII. Number i. (October, 1957.) Pages i-zf. 






ascendnncyv To consolidate his strength, he called to a 
heeong of Parliament his partisans, including kniglits froni -each shire 
and two representatives from ceraih towris.and boroughs. This sum¬ 
mons, by recognizing the right of commoneis^to sit in Parliament, 
gave them a rallying point and fenabled them to organize as a group.' 
Mpntfort’s Parliament of nedj'svas a partisan body,and is.'hot usually 
regarded as having, been the; model for later parliaments. ' 

, That honor-was reserved (o.r thb. Parliament summoned in 1295 
by Edward P (iz^a-tjoy). Long enshrihed as 'the; ^Mbdel Parlia-' 
menr” this body contained m addition to-the abbots, barons, and 
bishops:' two' “-knights” from 'e'ach of the forty shires . (counties), 
two “burgesses” from each of 114. chartered boroughs (towns or 
cities)-, and repre^ntatives of London; This was far from lacing a 
repre;sehrarivc group since the serfs w-ere not included, nor was it 
a democratic group because, the .upper cla-sses- were predominant, 
It differed from the Parliament’of 1265 in that it twis less of a par¬ 
tisan, more of a.gencfal body and, moreover, was called by the' king.* 
It was this last feature which led successive generations of the legally 
minded to regard .it as the finst of the parliaments. In 1295 and for 
.some time thereafter,. Parliament, like the Estates General, met in 
■ three sections: lords and clergy, knights, and burgesses. Later, how¬ 
ever, the lower clergy dropped out, and formed their own assembly, 
known as the Convocatimi. The {itelates remained with the lo'rcls tem- 
.poral to guaird theif own interests though they also attended the 
Convocations* ij he knights, after some hesitation. Joined with the 
townsmen to form the Co-nmtems. Since die knights were more pow¬ 
erful than the burgesses this was highly important. Had the knights 
chosen to ally themselves with the greater lords, the Commons might 
have been submerged. ■ 

The reign of Edward I is memorable also for his wise reforms.' 
Chief among these was his use of statute Ictiv. Issued by the king with 
the assent of parliament, statutes were regarded as superior to other 
laws. Many of Edward’s statutes were codifications of the common 
law which had been growing since the days, of Henry IF, but some 
of them incorporated flew and advanced cortceptions. Edward fur¬ 
thered the development of common law, also, by perfecting the sys¬ 
tem of royal cinirts. For the, defense of his re.'ilm, Edward improved 
the national militia and to supply, his growing financial needs, he . 
instituted an import tax, the -fir.st English customs duty. 

It was hardly surprising that so strong a king should have sought 
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his possessions. Wales, to the west, refuge of the and 
Tfetons, had become a menace because of the many Welsh-raids upon 
the border. Edward, failing once, tried again and by his second cam¬ 
paign reduced the Welsh to submission (ia84). Wales was dividea 
dto shire.s, on the English model, and English laws and customs were 

introduced.' . . 

When feudal disputes divided Scotland into warnng factions, 
Edward saw his chance to bring that land under his swa.y. Not con¬ 
tent wdtli the nominal suzerainty over Scotland which his diplomacy 
won him, the king sought to make his authority real. The rebellious 
Scots -w'ere defeated in battle but soon rose in revolt, a cycle of 
events quickly repeated. Edward’s efforts to subdue the northerners 
were cut short by his death, and his successor, Edward II (1307- 
1327), let slip the gains his father had so painfully made. Ihe tlurd 
Edward (1327-1377) was more vigorous but his attention was fo¬ 
cused elsewhere. It was almost three hundred years before the Scots 
finally gave way. In the meantime Scotland remained a foreign men¬ 
ace to England, the more so because she so often allied herself with 
England’s greatest rival, France. 

The long-standing hostility between these two powers has al¬ 
ready been described.' Significant also was the fact that England 
was aggressive. Welded into a compact and efficient state by Henry 
II and Edward I, England had all the chauvinistic pride of a young 
and vigorous nation. Her leaders sought triumphs; her merchants, 

trade; and her soldiers, loot. , ,. , ■ 

It was with eagerness then that Edward III urged his claim to 
the French throne. It was a poor excuse but it seemed to offer ..a 
chance to remove the menaces of the Franco-Scottish Alliance, and 
the French designs on Flanders, and to settle old scores. The Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War was really divided into two periods, each of which 
began with an invasion of France by England and ended with Ae 
eviction of the invaders by the patriotically inspired defenders. To 
some extent the internal development of England reflected the vary- 
ing fortunes of war. 

Pride, when they won, and the threat of trench power, when 
they lost, helped rouse Englishmen to a consciousness of their na- 
tionality. The process was by no means completed, but it was well 
begun. The continual expense of the war markedly increased the 

1 The land was not incorporated with England until 1536, but it was under Eng- 
lish donunadon after the thirteenth century. 

2 Sec pp. 198-302. 
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o of Parliament since kings were driven to make concessions 
to It in order to secure its aid and as.;ent in raising funds. A case in 
point is the ‘‘Good Parliament’’ of 13:76 which successfully insisted 
upon an accounting by the king and upon the reform of certain 
abuses before it granted a subsidy. It wa.s this slowly accumulating 
power over public funds which eventually raised Parliament to a 
dominant place. That development still lay far in the future, how¬ 
ever. I'he English kings long remained supreme. With the final loss 
of her continental po.ssessions England gave up all idea of further 
expansion upon the continent. This was Very important for it first 
forced her to develop her own resources and thus strengthened her 
so that she was later able to win an empire across the seas. The return 
of her soldiers when the long w^ars finally ended created new prob¬ 
lems since it was difficult to make a place for these men in civil life. 

Less spectacular, perhaps, but equally important changes took 
place during the period spanned by the war. Most notable was'the 
gradual decline of feudalism. This was, in part, due to the. effects 
of the w^ar. The military successes of the yeomen gave them a higher 
standing in the world, and the use of guns tended to reduce all men 
to a eomraoh denominator. Of great moment also was the Black 
Death which in 1348-1349 swept through England killing almost 
half the population and dislocating the social and economic order 
for almost two generations. The resulting acute shortage of labor 
enabled the serfs to bargain for their services. Legislative attempts tf) 
check such impertinence served only to bring open rebellions like 
that of Wat Tyler's in 1381. That revolt failed but the manorial 
system was doomed. The growth of trade and towns and the rise 
of a money economy rendered it anachronistic. 

The greater part of the fifteenth century was filled with family 
feuds and dynastic wars for the possession of the Crown. The strug¬ 
gle eventually narrowed down to- wo great families, the House of 
Lancaster and the House of York, The vicious fight between them, 
known as the Wars of the Roses since York took as its badge a white 
rose and Lancaster a red rose, ended only with the appearance of 
a new line of kings, the Tudors. Life nuist have gone on and impor¬ 
tant changes must have taken place during this period for the Eng¬ 
land of 1485 was different in many ways from the England of 1400. 
Bur the records left arc few and scattered so that much of the story 
remains obscure. 
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Courtesy of The MetropoHlaii Museum of Art ' 

A CROSSBOW OF THE FIiaTWrH CENTURY. J^89. , 

This crosfsbow, made, of whalebone, iilustrates one of the principal weapons of 
medieval warfare. Various types of projectiles were used with the crossbow, some of 
them bciii^ capable of penetrating armor. This bow was owned originally by Mat" 


thias Corviiius, King of Hungary, 
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Chapter IX 


Jhe Ecclesiastical State 


A, The expansion of ct .epical authority 

Few aspects of medieval life seem so unusual to moderns as does 
the politico-religious character of the Church. Modern occidental 
churches perform no civil functions, with the possible exception 
of throwing their influence on the side of law, order, and nation¬ 
alistic citizenship/ The formulation, promulgation, and administra¬ 
tion of law; the collection of taxes and the disbursement of funds; 
the police protection and military defenses of the people are all left to 
the State. Even political activity on the part of the clergy is frowned 
upon and sometimes forbidden. Modern men have been taught to 
conceive of the Church and the State as distinct and separate entities, 
pursuing different aims, performing different duties, exercising dif¬ 
ferent powers, and deriving their authority from different sources. 
So deeply rooted is this concept that it is hard for us to realize that 
the medieval Church was, functionally, both Church and State. The 
ancient Egyptians with their priest-kings, and the imperial. Romans 
with their emperor-gods would have understood the situation easily. 
The early Christians, however, would have found compreherision 
difficult. Momentarily expecting the Second Coming, few in num¬ 
bers, and of slight influence, they would have scorned the idea of 
exercising temporal power as vain, sinful, and preposterous. Medieval 
men, in contrast, accepted as a matter of course the assumption of 
civil responsibility by the Church. In their day, ecclesiastical rulers 
promulgated, and ecclesiastical courts administered civil and crim¬ 
inal law just as they did canon or church law^ Clergy served as gov- 

1 Numerous vestiges of the civil authority once wielded by the Church still linger, 
especially in Catholic countries. Education, long an ecclesiastical monopoly, is still 
influenced by the Church. Another familiar in.stance is marriage, regarded unofficially 
by many and officially by all Catholics as binding only when perfonned by ecclesi¬ 
astical officials. 
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r^Stocnt officials: cQllecting taxes, leading armies and executing 
orders of secular rulers, while laynien on the 'other hand often partici¬ 
pated in the administration of the Church. T'h,e .explanation of this sit¬ 
uation lies in the then prevalent concept of society, in the impotence 
of secular authority and its consequence, the extension of clerical 
powers, and the feudalizatidn of the Church. . ■ 

The Roman Empire had given rise to the thcoiy that ideal ex¬ 
istence was best found in a universal and all-embracing super-state, 
which transcended local boundaries and encompassed all peoples. 
Anyone* beyond that pale was of no account since the more abun¬ 
dant life 'ebuid' not be his. At its apogee, the Empire verj nearly 
fulfilled this ideal which persisted long after the imperial failure. 
Men looked back with longing to the “good old days” whose virtues 
grew as* knowledge of them decreased, and ascribed much of their 
“goodness” to the universality of the fnipire. Indubitably? the 
(fturch was the greatest and most consistent exponent of this ideal 
which it. had, in. truth, incorporated into its doctrine. The Church 
claimed tp be the one catholic "organization of the xvorld, the sole 
repository of truth and the sme 'qiif non of salvation. Non-Chris¬ 
tians were eternally damned by the very ffict of their non-conform¬ 
ity. Successive secular rulers Sought to emulate the Church and one 
after another strained every resource to realize the ideal of a united 
Europe. Some had'a considerable , success more , failed, but all tried 
to match the catholicity of the Church with the universality of the 
State. ■ 

Long practice, and tradition accnstomed medieval theorists to" 
the idea of> super-state, biit the'tiling from which tfte’ideal derived 
its greatest force w'as the common acceptance of salvation .is the end 
and aim of life. Every institution was evaluated according to the 
degree to w'hich it contributed to the winning of .salvation, and 
both Church and State were held to be essential for‘this purpose. 
Corollary to this concept "ivas "the theory, that all power stemined 
from God and that it was exercised by two'coincidental authorities; 
the one, spiritual; the otlier, temporal. Since both were God-given 
and since both contributed to the same purpose, tliere could be no 
fundamental -dlstinctk)!! between them and no clear definition of 
their functions. The one was represented by the pope, the hier¬ 
archy, ecclesiastical courts, and canon law; the other, by the em¬ 
peror, his officials, his courts, and his law; but both were held to 
be merely different aspects of one power. It seemed, therefore, per- 




ill accord with the ideal if the Church acred for the State and 


The increasing assumption of civil responsibilities by the Church 
from the fourth century on was due in large measure to the exi¬ 
gency of circumstance, The decay and final collapse of the Roman 
administratjon presented a dilennna to the only remaining authority, 
the churchmen, who were forced either to take over the govcni- 
ment themvselves or to witness the collapse of law and order. They 
chose the former alternative, as the lesser evil. The parallel between 
the organization of the Church and the Empire made the transition 
relatively easy, as did the fact that the clergy had for some time 
enjoyed great reputation and power. The tendency begun by Con¬ 
stantine’s gifts of secular power and fiu'thered by the actions of Leo I 
reached full stature with the assumption of temporal functions by 
Gregory I. The barbarians found the Church already acting as a 
state and saw no reason to change the situation. The personal, in¬ 
formal, and decentralized character of the power of the Germanic 
kings made the impersonal, formal, and centralized organization of 
the Church a vital aid in the maintenance of law and order. Charle¬ 
magne, Otto I, and Henry IV, to mention only three of the later 
emperors, habitually depended upon the Church for this service, 
and commonly entrusted bishops with the discharge of secular duties, 
Conversely, since they regarded the Church as being as much their 
charge as the state, they frequently administered the Church through 
lay officials. 

This practice of interchanging the functions of clergy and lay¬ 
men was furthered by the feudalization of the Church. Heir of 
many, the Church had become the largest single landowner in Eu¬ 
rope. So great were its holdings that many of them were given as 
benefices to laymen, thereby making the Church a feudal overlord. 
At the same time, churchmen comiiionly accepted benefices from 
laymen and, in so doing, became vassals. The result, to modern eyes, 
was a disorderly confusion in which laymen became qiiasi-ofiiciaJs 
of the Church and churchmen assumed the manners, duties, and 
rights of feudal nobles. To protect its holdings, if for no other rea¬ 
son, the Church was forced to become a temporal powder. Moreover, 
these multiple possessions made the Church enormously wealthy, and 
wealth, then as now, brought power. 'Fhe great Voltaire, with good 
reason, once referred to the ninth century as *‘The Age of Bishops.” 
Civil authority reached its medieval nadir in that century, and the 
Church remained the only competent European power. Bishops sup- 
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,ted and controlled large armies, protected and aditiinistered mar 
moldings, and, in general, behaved like kings and emperors. The 
climax of papal power came later, but the reasons for it and the 
process were essentially the same. In brief, the medieval Church re¬ 
sembled a modern state far more than a modern church. 


IL EmPII^E and PAPACY 


The increasing assumption of secular responsibilities by the 
Church and its widespread dependence upon temporal lords threat¬ 
ened its demoralization and disintegration. The devoutly religious 
had recognized these dangers long .since and. had therefore lent en¬ 
couragement to. the Cluniiic reformers whose purpose was to free 
the Church .of secular control. By the ^middle of the ^eleventh century, 
as has already been observedi^ the Cluniacs had won control of the 
Papacy and had even secured the active aid of sincerely, religious 
German emperors, such as {rfenry II and Henry HI. It is unlikely , 
that either of the' latter foresaw- the politicab dangers which must 
follow for the. German monarbhy frojii the encouragement of eccle^^ 
siastical ref<^lrni. Yet those dangers were nor to be minimized. 
the days oTOtto the Great, the existence of a , dependent clergy 
been the , principal bulwark of tlie^pionarchy. To free the clergy 
that dependence, as the Cluniacs int^ded, was.to deprived X 
the monarchy of its chief support aiid\xpose it to he none too. ten¬ 
der mercies of the jealous secular aristomey. It Was logical, tliefe- 
fore, that imperiaT efforts to-thwart the. Cluiiiac reformers should, 
be made sdc^ier Qlf.later. Arid it was equail/vlogical that the Church 
should cajintalize Yipon the successes already auhieved and seek to 
bring its entire program to, completion:' \ 

The issues involved in the coriffict were not limited,, however,Th - * 
the'mere preservation of monarchical authority oii orie side-or the \\, 
institutioh of needed reformpon the ot^f. Inevitably, the quescipn * v 
of ultimate jurisdiction and pbwer wasV^so raised. The Church Kad 
.already asserted supremacy over temporal affairs and the Empire 
had already exercised supremacy over the spiritual. \^Tiich of these 
could make good its claim? This^^problem, the eefitral political■prob.r 
•lem of the middle-ages, soon overshadowed and long outlived the. 
immediate issues raised by the Cluniac refofms. And the struggle in 
which Papacy and Empire engaged ultimately weakened both be¬ 
yond repair. . 5 ' 


See pp, 182 ff. 
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il. exhausting contest upon which these two institutions em< 
^3 began during the reign of Henry IV (1056-1105). A mere 
child at the time, of his accession, Henry was victimized during his 
minority by the greedy lay and ecclesiastical nobility who employed 
this opportunity to insure their absorption of the royal rights. It was 
hardly to be wondered at that Flemy, an able and ambitious Idng, 
should have himself resorted to unscnipulous measures to repair his 
losses when his majority had been attained. Where this involved the 
Church it precipitated a two-fold danger. The greater ecclesiastics 
resented their losses and joined- hands with the disaffected lay lords, 
while the sincere and devout wxre shocked at the abandon with 
which Henr)^ bought and sold Church offices to replenish the royal 
treasury. After all, Henry who was not imbued with the religious 
zeal of his father, was merely returning to the Ottoman policy of 
regulating the Church in the interest of the State. But in his time 
the moral sanctions for such procedure had lost their force. More¬ 
over, the greater lay and ecclesiastical nobility were determined to 
see him fail, and the reformers were anxious to see him do the Church 
no harm. The latter appealed to the Papacy for support and were 
. soon assisted by the aggressive nobility. 

Conflict between the reformers and the nobility on the one side 
and the Crown on the other was not long delayed. Saxony openly 
rebeled in 1073 and was scarcely subdued two years later when the 
Papacy took sides with Henry’s enemies. Hildebrand, w'ho as a very 
influential member of the papal curia had already directed much of 
the reform movement, now occupied the papal throne as Gregory 
VII (1073-1085). A man of great courage, strong conviction, and 
obstinate determination, he was not one to shrink from the possible 
danger of bloody conflict to achieve his objectives. Convinced that 
he was the instrument of God on earth and accountable to none 
other, Gregory naturally regarded disobedience to his will as a direct 
offense to the Almighty. No pope ever conceived for himself so 
exalted and yet so onerous a role. None ever claimed for it greater 
powers. He believed himself to be the sovereign of the ecclesiastical 
world and superior to all temporal authorities. These beliefs were not 
the products of fanciful imaginings but the settled convictions of one 
who was certain of his divine mission and prepared to fulfill it. 

From the very beginning of his pontificate, Gregory required 
the strict enforcement of reforms'already introduced and took active 
measures to deal with those abuses which had been left untouched. 
The most difficult problem still to be solved was that concerning lay 
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'^vestinire. It tes.already been observed that this wius common'ev^-- 
wherie in Europe and that it was undoubtedly responsible for matty 
of the evils within the Church.' By virtue of its importarice^ preven¬ 
tion of lay* mveSfiture^ should jiave been among the first db}ecrives 
of rlie Cluniac reformers, but the difficulties of achieving this result 
had opeilated. in favor of delay. Princes and kings. regarded the choree 
of their episcopal vassals as their prescriptive right, and, in the case 
gf Gerniany, any tampering, ^vith this sepmed to threaten the Very 
. foundation.^ of the state. There was, diefefore, little hope of ending 
tlus greatest of all evils unles$ the Papacy . possessed both the necessary 
strength and a leadership sufficiently courageous to use it, Gregory 
supplied dies^/ 

At a Synod of Rome (1075) Gregory etnbarked upon the bold 
and dangerous course, A decree was issued threatening with depo¬ 
sition all ecclesiastics who received their offices from the hands of 
lay persons and implicitly denying any lights in ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters to temporal authorities. Though Gregpty accorupanied the de- 
. cree with an appeal to temporal lords fof.loyal co-operation with 
the Church, it was generally regarded by them and especially by 
Henry IV as little less than an ultimatum. Henry neither replied ’ 
to the Pope's appeal nor showed any inclination to respect the decree^ 
For this he was reprimanded by Gregory and threatened with ex^ 
communlcatibn. TNJothing could have been better calculated to arou.' 5 e, 
Henry’s anger, flushed as he was with his recent victory over the 
Saxons and canviaced of the absolute propriety of his own acts. He 
promptly assembled a council of German bishops (Januarv; 107^), 
Avh.Oi being fearful themselves of the reforming jPope, joined the 
Emperor in demailding that Gregory relinquish the papkl throne; 
Gregory * replied by excommunicating the Emperor, deposing hirn, 
from office, and absolving his subjects of their oath of allegiance to 
him. This was a high-handed act but it conformed with Gregory 
contention tliat the spiritual arm was superior to the temporaiv The 
issue benveen the Papacy aiid the Elmpire had now been joiyied 

Henry could scarcely have imagined the distressing consequence.s 
of the papal retaliation. The disaffected elements in the Empire now 
liad a convenient moral excuse to challenge the central government, 
and within a short time Elenry was faced with a general rebellion. 
In October, 1076, the princes in collaboration with papal agents 
demanded that Henry' recant his denunciation of Gregory arid ad¬ 
vised him to have the ban of excommunication lifted by February 
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dxt yxar if he wished to keep 
5 yal title. Failing in this, a new 
Idng would be elected in his stead. 

Henry’s situation was desperate. 

Secretly leaving Germany early 
in 1077, accompanied by his family 
and a few tnisted friends, Henry' 
hastened to Italy in search of the 
pope, Gregory meanwhile had pro¬ 
ceeded northward on his way to 
meet with the rebellious German 
princes. But when he learned of 
Henry’s coming he secluded him¬ 
self in the impregnable castle of 
Canossa, There Henry' finally ap¬ 
peared in the guise of an abject 
penitent, barefoot in the snow, and 
appealed to the Pope for forgive¬ 
ness. The plea was one which the 
head of the Church could not ig¬ 
nore, much as he might have wished 
to for political icasons. After three 
days of deliberation, Gregory finally 
capitulated and lifted the ban of ex- 
conununication. Often referred to 
as the symbol of papal prowess and 
iniperial degradation, this Canossa 
incident was hardly so spectacular. 

It was not even a defeat for Henry; 
ratlier, it was a diplomatic victory 

which had the efcct of keeping ^ 

Gregory out of Germany and of dividing Henry's enemies against 
each other. 

Peace with the Pope having been made, a considerable portion 
of Henry's opposition melted away. The more courageous lay princes 
pefsisted in their course, however, and in March, 1077, carried out 
their earlier threat of electing a new king. Their choice was Rudolph, 
Duke of Bavaria. Gregory's hopes i*evived with the receipt of this 
news, for Henry had hardly been restored to good graces before he 
reverted to his earlier anti-papal policies. Standing on the ground of 
spiritual supremacy over the temporal, Gregory now asserted his 


HENRY IV OF GERMANY. 
HUGO OF CLUNY, AND 
COUNTESS MATILDA OF TUS-, 
CANY. SKETCH FROM THE 
LIFE OF MATILDA, BY THE 
AiONK, DONIZO. 

According to the story, Henry TV 
was left by Pope Gregory VII to wait 
three days in the snow outside the 
castle gate at Canossa before the Pope 
would hear his plea for forgiveness. 
This sketch shows Henry IV, divested 
of his royal robes and privileges, on 
his knees before the castle gate (indi¬ 
cated by the arch below at the right) 
pleading with the Abbot Hugo of 
Cluny and the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany, to intercede with the Pope 
on his behalf. Tho gestures of the 
(kiuncess and the Abbot are meant to 
indicate that tliey are engaged in ani¬ 
mated conversation. 
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;ht to mediate between Rndplph and Henry!* By t^ikin^ three .) 
in which to make up his mind,'Gregory helped tn perp.emate civil 
war in Germany and then, finally, annonhced himself in favor of 
Rudolph, excommunicating and deposing Henry , for a ^second, time. 
This was a blunder Rudolph received little popular support in Ger-. 
many so that Henry was free to retaliate swif^y and decisivMy. At 
his bidding the Archbishop of Ravenna was elected fiy the German 
and north Italian clergy as a rival pope. Three yearsdatcr' A^^^^ 
pope was installed at Rome after the Emperor entered the city in 
triumph. In a last effort to defend the Hply City against jhis invasion, 
by Henry’s army, Gregoiy cal led to his aid the. Papacy’s Norman 
allies of southern Italy, But the Normans merely turned a papal mils- 
fortune into a miserable disaster. By the time they arrived the Oer- * 
mans had already departed and the Normans gave themselves over 
to looting and sacking the city. They made Gregoiy a prisoner and 
carried him into exile where, at Monte ke died the follow- 

ing year. • 

Seemingly, Gregory had, been defeated, but subsequent events 
were to prove that he had greatly weakened, the Empire while rein¬ 
vigorating the Church and restoring its moral prestige. He had fought 
victoriously against clerical marriage and by stern measures as well 
as . by precept and examp.le lutd revived the ecclesiastical virtues. He 
‘ had strengdiened the Papacy for defense against its secular enemies. 
Even more, he had had the temerity' to depose the most powerful 
sovereign of Europe, and had demonstrated the effectiveness with 
which a strong pope could assert claims to* wmrld dominion. 

The investiture controversy did not end with Gregory’s death; 
though it changed in character and eventually merged \vith the 
broader conflict over temporal and spiritual powers. The willingness 
of Gregory’s immediate successors to abandon some of his claims 
to temporal dominatioiV the mutual exliaustion of both parties to 
the conflict, and the rise of the crusading, spirit at the end of the 
century all helped to produce a compromise settlement. In 1122 
during the reign of tienry V (1106-1125), Plenty IV’s son, a set¬ 
tlement was reached in the Concordat of Wornis, devised by the 
German clergy and papal legates. This required canonical elections 
of episcopal officers but allowed the king to be present at the ^elec¬ 
tion; and it provided that the bishop be invested first, with his secular 
functions after, which he would be consecrated and invested with 
his spiritual functions by the archbishop. By placing secular inyesti- 
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GREGORY VIl FLEEING ROME, SKETCH FROM THE CHRONICLE OF 
oTiTO OF F/;iE/ 5 /A^G,TirT£EHTf l CEN 

In the upper panel 'at the left may be seen Henry IV (holding the mace and wear- 
ing the imperial erbwn) and Clement Ill,'the new pope whom Henry had installed 
to replace Gregory VIL 1 he Icing and the pope are seated, wliile between them a 
soldier stands guard. The mailed knight at the right, probably a Nornmn, reaches 
through the door and seizes Gregory prisoner. In the lower piianel at the left Gregory 
is seen among faitliful .clergy in exile; and at the right on his deathbed in Salerno. 


among faitliful .clergy in exile; and at the right on his^deathbed in Salerno. 


tare first, considerable power over the churchmen was still left to 
the sovereign. 

The long contest preceding this settlement had unfortunate con- 
sequeneesi’or the Gernian monarchy. Disloyal and aggressive nobility 
took advantage of everj’^ opportui\Ity to profit from the Crown's 
misfortunes. Paradoxically, the Crown in order to defend itself re¬ 
linquished domain lands and regalian rights to the lesser aristocracy 
to- buy their support and thus divested itself of^still more of the 
substance of power. More than ever the Crown htid become the 
pawn of its numerous enemies. 

Neither the lay nor ecclesiastical nobility tyished to permit the 
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'r(j»wn’'s recovfery and since the Salian emperors had been arcTent 
centralizers, united at the death of Henry V to elect a less ambitious 
sovereign. After some manipulation, their choice fell upon Lothair 
(1125-1137), Duke of Saxony. Loyal to the Church, he was the 
first German king to request papal approval of his election and, 
acquiescent to the nobility, he refrained from tampering with their 
interests. He hoped to prepare the way for the succession of his 
son-in-law, Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, but the latter’s strong 
personality and large resources influenced the princes, to elect an¬ 
other candidate, Conrad HI (1137-1152), Duke of Swabia and first 
of the Hohcnstaiifen line. From the point of view of the electors, a 
better choice could hardly have been made. Harassed by Henry 
the Proud and his son, Henry the Lion, Conrad w^as powerless 
before the feudal nobility. Moreover, he was foolhardy enough to 
participate in the disastrous Second Crusade. He gave up the thought 
of imperial coronation and thus had the distinction of being the first 
German king since Hemy the Fowler who did not wear the im-* 
perial crown. At his death even many of the selfish nobility had had 
enough of royal incompetence and w'ere prepared to choose a matt 
of determination who could revive the jtrestige of the Empire. Such 
a one was Duke Frederick of Swabia, nephew of Conrad, who re¬ 
ceived the unanimous vote of the electors. An attractive personality, 
Emperor Frederick I (1152-1190), better known as Frederick Bar- 
barossa for his red beard, was one of the most talented of German 
kings. ' 

Frederick owed his election chiefly to the fact that he happened 
to combine in his person the blood of the two most powerful fami¬ 
lies of the Empire; the Welf of Saxony and Bavaria, and the Wai- 
biling or Hohenstaiifcn of Swabia, For a number of years bloody 
rivalry between these two had engulfed Germany in civil strife which 
it was hoped Frederick might now bring to an end by virtue of his 
dual heritage. During the time of Lothair, Henry the Proud, the 
Welf Duke of Bavaria, had had the good fortune to enlarge his hold¬ 
ings through acquiring Saxony, thus elevating his house to the point 
at which it was able successfully to defy the imperial authority. 
Justly fearful of him and incensed at his refusal to make obeisance, 
Conrad HI deprived Henry of both of his duchies. This was the 
signal for open war. Elenry the Proud and his able son, Henry the 
Lion, successfully challenged the Crown and by the time of Fred¬ 
erick’s election had repaired their losses and actually extended their 
dominions east of the Elbe. This struggle between Welfs and Hohen- 
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is gradually assumed a significance wjder than the interests 
le two families directly involved. 

As the enemies of the Tfohenstaiifens, the Welfs came to be re¬ 
garded as the champions of feudal particularism, while the Hohen-, 
staufens appeared to be the defenders of centralized royal power. 
The degree to which the nobility divided their support between these 
ttim rivals produced within the Empire two more or less chstinct 
political parties: the Welf or Guelf, representing the feudifi inter¬ 
ests; and the Waibiling or Ghibelline, representing imperkl cen¬ 
tralization. Since the. Papacy alwaj's favored decentralization, the 
Welfs ca^ie to be considered the defenders of the papal claims as- 
agaihst the. Imperial', conversely, the Ghibellines were regarded-.as 
anti-papalist^and pro-imperialists. The lines of demarcation between 
these-rival grpu{>s were not, however, so clearly defined, and. meni- 
hers of 'the one'grovip or the other shifted allegiance wirh -kariling 
ihcomsfetency.,'This is- wefi demonstrated by the fact that pt;tty no- 
bilityV those Avho should have been the most active exponents of 
the 'Wdf cause, were ..mainly responsible for placing power in the 
fiands of the Waibiling, Fjedeiick I. The reasons which prompted 
tlieirohoice, the -fouchstone of German politics during this era,-wfcre 
their own private interests. They had more to fear from Henry'-the 
Lion, a M'ealfhy and aggfe.ssive duke, than from Frederick. . 

At thd beginning of his reign, Frederick arranged a truce'between 
the two rival factions. Henry the lion was confimied in his posses¬ 
sions of Saxony and Ba varia, and was given additional concessions in 
other parts of the Empire. Appropriate grants of territory, were like¬ 
wise'made, to Henry’s rivals and'the''’-Hohensta\ifen holdings were, 
enlarged^Tlaving thus-estabEshed a balance aniong the temporal 
feudalifiesi Frederick was able to .turn his attention to the .Church. 
By insisting upon the fall exefeisfe qf the imperial rights guaranteed 
by the Concordat of Worms, he was able to ensure to the Crown 
..the support of depeudent aud militant bishops. The result,' of these 
achievements wtis a tiuarrer'of'a'century of unaccustomed peace, 
during which the fqyal office-rose to new strength and prestige. Un¬ 
fortunately for the German Empire^ this peace was'.brqken slprtly 
before Fredericks, death. The Wclf-Wai.biling fetid flared up anew 
and to destroy his rival, Henry-the Lion, Frederick not . only drove 
hiiri into exile but also confiscated and distributed his properties. Thfc 
lesser nobility and the churchmen, whose aid Frederick solicited, 
■profited.most from the division of the spoils. The Hohenscaufen 
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archy had been saved, but by a method which strcngrhefte 
ather than diminished the power of the feudal nobility. 

During the years of peace in Germany Frederick was able to 
devote his attention to the larger imperial interests. He believed the 
Empire was dfesigned by God to complement the universal Church 
and that therefore it should serve as the agent to effect the political 
unification of Christendom. Likewise, influenced by the reviving 
studies of Roman law, he conceived for the imperial authority nearly 
unlimited sovereign authority in the areas of its jurisdiction. Inas¬ 
much as these sovereign rights had lapsed from disuse in the Italian 
portions of the Empire, Frederick felt it necessary to devote his 
energies to their restoration there. The attempt to fulfill tliis ambi¬ 
tion was to absorb most of his attention and, in the end, was to cost 
the Empire and the German monarchy dearly. 

The towns of northern Italy had for years enjoyed practical 
independence and they were prepared to resist German interference, 
although they were ready to recognize the nominal authority of the 
imperial crown. Moreover, the papacy feared further , extension of 
Hohenstaiifen power, especially in Italy, for the obvious reason that 
it might endanger papal supremacy as well as papal independence. 
The combined opposition of these two enemies was to prove Fred¬ 
erick’s undoing. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Italy (1154) to receive the 
imperial crown Frederick was given warning of the difficulties he 
was soon to encounter. ITe Lombard towns received him coldly, 
and he found the pope, Fiadriaii IV, ,so touchy on the ceremony 
of meeting that a break wirfi the Papacy was just barely avoided. 
Pope and Emperor mutually mistrusted each other and after the 
latter had departed from Rome with the imperial crown both of 
them indulged in heated recriminations. 

Meanwhile, Frederick had entered into open conflict with the 
Lombard towns. Returning to Italy in .1158, he forced the leading 
city of Milan into submission and then assembled a Diet at Ron- 
caglia, composed of representatives of the towns and professors of 
law from the LTniversity of Bologna, to consider the extent of im¬ 
perial and communal rights. l"he decisions reached favored Fred¬ 
erick’s imperial as against the communal claims. All fegalian rights 
such as the collection of tolls and the coinage of money were to 
revert to the Emperor, unless proof could be supplied chat they had 
been legally bestowed in the past. Moreover, the Diet affirmed that 
the Emperor might appoint governors of the cities. These decisions 
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'^too sweeping, and the townsmen stoutly refused to comply. 
IfTthis opposition the townsmen were able to count upon papal sup¬ 
port, for the decisions of Roncaglia were expected to apply to the 
Papacy as well 

Frederick met opposition with force, Crema and Milan were re¬ 
duced to ashes and the remainder of the Lombard towns were ter¬ 
rorized into subinission (1162). Yet, despite these measures, Fred¬ 
erick’s position in Italy grew steadily worse. The townsmen cqn- 
tinired resistance in various forms and papal hostility grew. When 
Hadrian IV died, Frederick hoped that he could resolve the latter 
problem by installing a pope of his own choice. A group of submis¬ 
sive clergy did, in fact, elect his candidate, but the anti-imperial 
cardinals also elected another. These two popes mutually excom¬ 
municated each other and appealed to Christendom for support. 
. Frederick’s dominating position in the peninsula at the moment en¬ 
abled him to establish his candidate at Rome for a brief period, but 
the an 4 -imperiarpt)pe, Alexander III, was vStill able to command the 
largest follo wing among the people as a whole and was, therefore, 
able to make a mockery of Frederick’s superficial success. In co- 
• Operatitm with the Lombard towns, Alexander helped to create the 
Lombard league, organized to engage in open resistance to the im¬ 
perial authority. Frederick took the offensive against this League 
in 1174 but the M'Ur went badly and in 1176'he was d^cksively de¬ 
feated at the Battle of Legnano. This was a victory both for the 
Lombard towns and for Alexander HI. Frederick was compelled to 
rcrise his whole Italian policy. . 

To Jbestore the peace in Italy, Frederick abandoned his pope and 
negotfeted. an imderstanding with ,Alpxa^ in .1177. At the 

same time six years’ truce yeas'arranged with the Lombard League, 
a truce which ended with .a definitive'peatie signed .at Constance in 
iiSy For dll practical purposes, the .Roncaglia ptogram was now 
abandoned. Sometime^ earlier Frederick" had also come to an under¬ 
standing with Norman Italy and the' year following the Peace of 
Constancy he betn^thed his son, the.future Henry VI, to Constance, 
heiress to'the Norman kingdom. The establishment of such friendly 
relations with, southertt ..haly foreshadowed a new .imperial assault 
mpon die TW ‘PapaOy was tlto^^ when Iried- 

erick decided to load CScrman Crusaders to the Holy Land and remove 
himself tcniporarily from the Italian scene. While engaged in this 
enterprise, Frederick accidentally fell into a stream and was drowned 
(1190)./ 
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^ ^.^j^rederick's death caused little political disturbance in Gennar ^ 
l(5r his son, Henr)^ VI (1190-1107), who had served as co-emperor 
for some time, was able to succeed automatically to the imperial 
powers Differing in character from his father in almost every re¬ 
spect, Henry was a keen, visionary, and able statesman, though a 
cruel and vindictive taskmaster. By skill and good foitune he man¬ 
aged to raise the Empire to the peak of its greatness in the span of 
Seven years. Oddly enough, most of this accomplishment resulted 
directly or indirectly from his Italian policy. 

Henry’s primary concern at the beginning of his reign was to 
make good the claims which his wife held to the crown of Norman 
Italy. This was no easy task for'the haughty Normans had elected 
a king of their own choosing and had secured an alliance with the 
Nonuan king of England, Richard the Lion-Heart, to defend their 
choice. Luck favored Henry in the struggle which ensued for he 
was able to make good not only his claims to the Norman throne 
but also to seize Richard himself as prisoner. The English king was 
released only after he had bestowed his kingdom upon Henry and 
had then taken it back as a fief of the Empire. With this addition, 
the Empire could nearly claim universality in the western world. 
Henry seems to have hoped that he might also add the Eastern Em¬ 
pire to his dominions. At all events, his preparations for an expedition 
to the East after 11951 while obscured as preparations for a Crusade, 
lend support to this view. Misfortune, however, cut short this last 
and grandest design. While attempting to quell a rebellion in Sicily 
(1197) he fell ill and died. 

Henry VFs death was a major catastrophe for the Empire and 
the German monarchy. A strong hand was needed to keep what he 
had won, bur his only son, who might have succeeded him was 
merely three years old, and the choice of a successor was thrown 
into the hands of the selfish nobility. The Waibiling faction favored 
the selection of Philip, brother of the dead monarch, while the Welfs 
preferred Otto of Brunswick, son of ITenry the Lion. Agreement 
could not be reached on a candidate, each faction electing its own, 
so that Germany was exposed to a renewal of civil war. Under the 
circumstances it fell easy prey to the masterful pope, Innocent III 
(1198-1216) who took this opportunity to bend the imperial office 
to bis will. 

Asserting his right to review imperial elections, Innocent declared 
in favor of Otto, chiefly because he was in opposition to the Hohen- 
staufen family which had already caused the Papacy so much grief. 
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Philip was iissassiiiated (1208), however, was Otto abl 
good his claims to authority. Then, in recognition of papal 
support, he acknowledged the wide territorial, legal, and fiscal claims 
which Innocent had made. But this submission was merely an ex¬ 
pedient since Otto, for all his promises, never showed any intention 
of abandoning the imperial prerogatives in Italy. When convinced 
of Otto^s insincerity, Innocent took advantage of a rebellion against 
him and prevailed upon the German electors to choose Frederick 
II, son of Henry VI, as their king. Otto was forced to withdraw 
from the imperial office in 1214. Once more the Papacy had been 
victorious, although the victory was of short duration. 

Frederick II (1214-* 1250) was iinquestionabiy the most unusual 
personality of imperial history, the brilliant though enigmatic genius 
of his times. Following his father’s untimely death Frederick, at the 
age of three, became King of Sicily under the regency of his mother; 
and lat^iv when his mother died, he was placed under the guardian¬ 
ship of the pope, Innocent III. Thus early in life Frederick became 
a pawn of inestiinable value in the game which the Pope played for 
control of the Empire. It was in this guise that he wms sent to Ger¬ 
many in 1212 to win the throne from Otto of Brunswick. A youth 
of eighteen, he carried his new responsibilities in Germany with 
dignity if not always with wisdom. As a foreigner, he conceived a 
keen dislike for German politics and lie sought to sever his personal 
connections with it at the earliest opportunity. He therefore vir¬ 
tually abandoned the imperial powers there to the great ecclesiastical 
and lay princes, endowing them with the rcgalian rights of coinage, 
administration of justice, and the exploitation of markets. Ihis nat¬ 
urally hastened imperial decentralization. Quite unwisely also, Fred¬ 
erick ignored the tow ns which elsewhere became the strongest allies 
of royalty and turned them over to the feudal nobility. Having thus 
w-eakened the Crown, Frederick bestowed it successively upon two 
of his sons and left Germany. 

On his return to Sicily Frederick received the iinpexial crown 
from Pope Honorius III (1216-1227), promising in return to go on 
a crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem. This pledge he was soon 
to regret. Meanwhile, he devoted his attention to the reorganization 
of the government of his kingdom. Building from materials left by 
Norman predecessors, Frederick constructed one of the first strongly 
centralized and efficient absolutisms of Europe. He created a national 
army, paid from the royal treasury; he set up an administrative bu¬ 
reaucracy manned by laymen; he created a parliament with repre- 
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Natives from various social classes; and he established one of^ 
most enlightened legal codes of the middle ages. The government 
of Sicily was the surest testimonial to Frederick’s political ability. 

Devotion to Sicily did not, however, prevent Frederick from 
pursuing the imperial will-o’-the-wisp in Italy. In large measure, he 
revived Frederick Fs Roncaglia program and sought to force the 
Lombard towns into submission. As on the earlier occasion, the Lom¬ 
bard League was reorganized to offer resistance, and the papacy com¬ 
bined with the imperial enemies. It was in this connection that Fred¬ 
erick was to have some reason to regret his promise to go on a cru¬ 
sade, for tlte Papacy now used every means to hold him to his pledge. 
When persuasion failed, Pope Gregory IX (12.27-1241) issued a ban 
of excommunication against him in the first year of his pontificate. 

Unperturbed by the ban, Frederick cWpxfed for the Crusade in 
his own good time, and instead of fighting the infidel, negotiated 
With him. The pope was aghast at such audacity but was powerless 
to do anything about it since Frederick was Soon back in Italy with 
a fine army at his disposal. The ban of excommunication was lifted 
and Frederick took up his aggressive policies in northern Italy where 
he had left them a few years before. The armies of the Lombard 
towns were met and defeated and for the moment it appeared that 
the imperial claims to sovereignty in Italy were to be made good. 
But as with his predecessors, Frederick was to find that victory evap¬ 
orated just when it seemed fully in his grasp. The defeated Lombard 
towns continued to resist and successive popes directed their spiritual 
weapons against him. Innocent IV (1243-1254), an uncompromising 
opponent of imperial plans, conducted a European campaign against 
Frederick and was finally able to turn the tide. Inuring the last three 
years of his life, Frederick met witli a series of disasters at the hands 
of his Italian enemies. 

With' Frederick’s death the most brilliant era of the medieval 
Empire closed. A scientist of parts who studied zoology as a hobby, 
a linguist of uncommon attainments, a patron of arts and letters, 
he was a man with talent, but withal a failure politically. In fairness, 
it may be questioned whether anyone else in his position wmuld have 
succeeded. He left the Empire weakened and Germany hopelessly 
divided. 

Innocent IV returned to Rome when Frederick died and set about 
eliminating all traces of the hated Hohenstaufen house, a policy which 
WMS diligently pursued by his immediate successors. Manfred, Fred¬ 
erick’s son who succeeded to the Kingdom of Sicily, was eliminated 
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of Anjou, at papal instigation. Conrad IV^ vvho had be^ 
king of Germany, died a natural death, and his heir, ignored 
by his enemies in the elections which followed, was later beheaded. 
After 1256 Germaiw was left without a king for seventeen years, 
the prey of greedy ecclesiastics and nobility. The era of strong Ger¬ 
man monarchy had ended with the riohenstaufens and the era of 
feudal particuiarism had begun in real earnest, dliough the Empire 
survived in name for more than five centuries it was already ruined 
beyond repair. Napoleon’s destrucrion of it in 1806 was merely a 
belated recognition of accoinplished fact. It cannot be denied that 
the Papacy with the aid of the feudal nobility had won a decisive 
victory although, as rime was to prove, at a spiritual cost which w%as 
much too exorbitant. 



C. The PAPAL MOxNARCHY 

Despite occasional reversals of fortune, the Papacy rose to a com¬ 
manding position in Europe during the period which paralleled the 
rise and fall of the Hohenstaufens. The explanation of this lies not 
alone in the recovery of moral prestige which resulted from the 
Cluniac reforms nor even in the iilrirnate victory over its German 
enemies. It was also the product of strong leadership and, especially, 
of the part which it played in uniting Christendom in the Crusades 
for a common struggle against the Moslems. 

In the broadest sense the Crusades were the most important phase 
of medieval Christian expansion. Long before the twelfth century, 
hardy missionaries had slowly widened the frontiers of the faith in 
eastern Europe along the shores of the Baltic and the banks of the 
Danube, in Moslem Spain, and among the islands of the western 
Mediterranean. As has so frequently been the case in modern times, 
the work of these zealous missionaries was warmly seconded by 
secular princes and feudal lords, whose ambition for new lands could 
not be completely satisfied at home. The steady growth of popula¬ 
tion between the ninth and the twelfth centuries ^ made this latter 
problem ever more acute, while it naturally intensified the restless¬ 
ness and discontent of the peasant masses. Landless nobility, adven¬ 
turers, and serfs all found in the forward march of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion a field of occupation and the prospect of rich rewards. The 
genius of the papacy lay in the fact that it was conscious of this 
universal striving and directed it to a practical end, the recovery 
^ It has been estimated that: the population of Europe doubled during this era. 
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\e I Toly Places. In this ail could engage with perfect good faitll 
rotn the criminal who sought escape from puiiishnient, and the feudal 
lord who coveted new lands, to the simple, the pious, and devout 
who hoped to realize the ^‘will of God.’^ As often happens in con¬ 
temporary life, an able leader, in this case the pope, expressed the 
vague dreams of many, clothed them with the necessary idealistic 
garb, and by skillful propaganda guided medieval men into a path 
of action which he could control It is this churchly domination which 
makes the Crusades unique. Without the Papacy, Europe doubtless 
would have expanded but not, of course, in the same way. 

Strictly spealdng, the crusading movement was the result of 
the feud between Christianity and Mohammedanism, although a 
number of other factors were likewise involved. From the days of 
Mohammedan westward expansion, Moslem and Christian civiliza¬ 
tions had clashed on many fronts, from Byzantium in the east to 
Cordova in the west. Fortune frequently shifted sides but, on the 
whole, prior to the middle of the eleventh century, Christendom 
had made the most consistent gains. The Christian states of Spain 
liad widened their frontiers to include most of the peninsula, Pisa 
and Genoa had driven the infidel out of Corsica and Sardinia and 
even threatened the Fatimite stronghold of Egypt, while the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire had managed to recover sizeable portions of Asia Minor. 
Internal political strife among the Mohammedans had been largely 
instrumehral in making possible these successes. In the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, however, the Mohammedans of the east experienced a signifi¬ 
cant revolution which not only temporarily halted political deGeri- 
tralization there but likewise brought a fanatical revival of religious 
fervor. For many years a barbaric oriental people, the Seljuk Turks, 
had been penetrating through Persia into Mohammedan lands. As 
with the Germanic peoples of the Roman E.mpire, it w^as found 
expedient to absorb many of these Turks, who came gradually to 
fill the ranks of the army and the civil service. In 1057 they con¬ 
quered Persia and their leader forthwith became the temporal sov¬ 
ereign of the Bagdad Caliphate. Primarily militaristic and, like new 
converts, fanatically religious from the first, these Turks set out to 
regain the territory lost to Christian Byzantium. Within thirty years 
they managed to recapture all of Asia Minor up to the Dardanelles, 
including Palestine and the Holy Places. 

For many years before this Jerusalem had been in Moslem 
hands and Christians had suffered no interferences when they made 
pilgrimages. Christian hostels had been established, Charlemagne hav- 
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'’^^^ri^^vovid.Qd for one, and Europeans had been in the habit of going 
considerable numbers. There are few accurate statistics relating 
to these pilgrimages, l)ut one shortly before the crusading era, com¬ 
posed chiefly of Germans, is supposed to have reached the figure of 
7,000, It was not sheer curiosity which encouraged men to make 
such an arduous journey; for many it was a religious necessity. To 
pray before some especially hallowed shrine had long been regarded 
as particularly pleasing in the eyes of God. Many believed that by 
miraculous intervention they could be cured of infirmities or ren¬ 
dered immune to disease and sickness. Beyond that, the clergy prom¬ 
ised more immediate rewards: complete release from temporal punish¬ 
ments due to sin. Naturally, the ancient city of Christ’s martyrdom 
was considered as having the greatest value among all the various 
meccas of Christian pilgrims. In consequence, anything which seemed 
likely to render visits to Jerusalem impossible was certain to create 
popular alarm. It appears that the Seljuk Moslems had little or no 
intention of closing Jerusalem to Christian Europe, but erroneous 
interpretation and deliberate propaganda produced the belief that 
such was the case. 

The first to play iipon the.se latent fears was Alexius Comnenus 
(1081-1118), Emperor of the Byzantine Empire. Succeeding to the 
throne after a demoralizing defeat at the hands of Moslem annies, 
Alexius was Iiard pressed to find friends who would help him repair 
the ruins of his crumbling state. Whether or not he appealed to 
western Christendom is still a moot question, although he might 
easily have welcomed it in the first part of his reign. But clearly he 
did not stand desperately in need of help when it was finally prof¬ 
fered to him. Nevertheless, Alexius had been in communication 
with the papacy and it is probable that he inspired the head of tlie 
Church with the idea of mobilizing Christendom for the recovery of 
the Holy Places. 

A council of the Church at Clermont (1095) in southern France 
offered Pope Urban II (1088-1099) the opportunity to reveal his 
maturing plans. Exactly what moved him to action on this occasion 
is uncertain, but at least it does not seem that it was because of an 
urgent appeal from Alexius. In all likelihood, Urban had been deeply 
moved by rumors that the infidel had profaned the Holy Sepulcher. 
Very probably he believed that Christian pilgrims had been and 
would be makreated. At all events, there is no doubt that his reli¬ 
gious sensibilities had been deeply shocked. But there were prob¬ 
ably other circumstances which impelled him to take action. It 
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Id be no credir to Urban, a man of uiuisual abilities, to assiifl 
at he was not keenly conscious of the many advantages which 
would accrae to the church and the Papacy from the program he 
was about to propose. He must h^vc been aware of the fact that it 
would divert the aggressive Normans and the ambitious Holy Roman 
Emperors from their attempts to absorb the properties and preroga¬ 
tives of the papal chair. He must have hoped that a crusade would 
serve as the agency to reunite the Church of -the East with that of 
the West. There is no question that he believed it would j^erve as a 
safety valve to release the accumulating energies of feudal Europe, 
While not solely influenced by such material considerations ns these, 
Urban surely could not have been immune to them. 

The speech whicli Urban delivered at Clermont was one of the 
few remarkable addresses of history which provoked prompt and 
decisive action. After reminding his audience of the infidcFs depreda¬ 
tions in the Eloly Land, he urged all Christian men to take up the 
cross of Christ for its defense and recovery. The benefits that would 
thus be assured he portrayed in lavish hue. The land-hungry would 
find themselves richly recompensed in a country which Urban as¬ 
serted was flowing with milk and honey. The criminal could make 
amends for his sins; the belligerently inclined could devote their mil¬ 
itary talents to a good and useful purpose; and the adventurer would 
find a field for new enterprise. If these would go, moreover, they 
could count upon the protection of the Church, which would tem¬ 
porarily release them of their obligations slioiild they be indebted, 
and protect their properties in their absence. Little wonder that the 
assembled I'cpresentatives at the Council reacted with unaccustomed 
enthusiasm to the papal address and rose to a man when he had fin¬ 
ished, shouting, “God wills kT Urban had struck a responsive chord. 

The Council adjourned, the pope and his more enthusiastic 
hearers hastened to preach the crusade among the people. Approval 
was almOvSt universal and many were too impatient to wait until the 
autumn of 1096 when Urban planned the undertaking. The first 
mobilizations were completed in the spring of that year and set out 
in undisciplined and disorderly array at once. Germans of the Rhine 
country were the first to depart, followed shortly thereafter by 
Frenchmen of southern France and Normans of southern Italy. 
Without common leadership these various bands converged upon 
Constantinople from different directions during the summer and 
autumn of 1096. The Byzantine authorities became increasingly dis¬ 
mayed. Not only had they not been expected, but what was worse 
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fact that these Crusaders gave every appearance of being 
raiSble in arms, disorderly and unruly. Moreover, among them were 
the Normans, long enemies of the Empire. 1 o defend its citizens 
against these freebooters and to mointaia its rights over the terri¬ 
tories of Asia Minor which they might conquer required no little 
skill and diplomacy on the part of the govermnent at Constantinople. 
But Alexius was equal to the task. Commanding the facilities needed 
by the Crusaders for transportation to the Holy Land, and having 
them temporarily at his mercy for the necessary supplies of food, 
he was able to force the leaders to swear to him a personal oath of 
allegiance and pledge that whatever conquests they should achieve 
would be made in liis name. In return, Alexius promised that the 
Empire would also take up the Cross and would furnish the Latin 
armies with supplies and reinforcements. 

The Crusaders crossed to Asia Minor in the spring of 1097. At 
Nicea they fought their first engagement, and after heavy losses 
succeeded in investing the city. No sooner had victory been attained, 
however, than a dispute broke out over the question of distributing 
the spoils. This w^as a foretaste of what was to prove the greatest 
danger and deterrent to Christian success. Baldwin, leader of a body 
of fighters from Provence, demanded the territory for himself and, 
meeting with strong opposition, retired from the main body to carve 
out a kingdom about the Armenian city of Edessa. Thus depleted 
in numbers the Crusaders advanced upon the strongly fortified city 
of Antioch in October, 1097. The city was ably defended, and the 
Christian troops might easily have failed had it not been for the 
treason of a Turkish soldier who opened the city to Latin arms and 
brutality. Even so, the Christians found themseives hard pressed 
after Antioch had fallen for the Moslems reorganized their forces 
and proceeded to besiege the city. Cut off from supplies and relief 
the Christians seemed condemned to destruction when the '‘discov¬ 
ery” of the Holy Lance ^ revived their courage sufficiently to launch 
a furious and successful attack against the besiegers. When victory 
had been assured, a dispute arose among the Crusaders over the divi¬ 
sion of the spoils. Bohemund eventually won possession of the city 
and principality of Antioch and withdrew his forces from the Latin 
army. Thus only the barest remnant of the original body of Cru¬ 
saders was left to marclvon to the original objective of Jerusalem. 
After a ten days’ siege the poorly defended city fell, and the Holy 

^ So-allied because it was, allegedly, the lance which pierced the side of the cruci¬ 
fied (iihrist. 
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^ 0 ^ulchtT was restored to the Christians. Jenisaleni was transforrncc 
into a kingdom and Godfrey of Bouillon, the most faklifui and de¬ 
vout of the crusading leaders, was named its king. 

The news of these victories was received with widespread re¬ 
joicing and thousands of pilgrims hastened to capitalize upon the ad¬ 
vantages thus guaranteed. But it was not long before the epheineral 
nature of the victory was fully revealed. Divided by conflicting 
ambitions, the crusading leaders had neglected to unite for defense 
against the infidel, who swiftly recovered. Without colonists and 
reinforcements the original Crusaders had more than enough diffi¬ 
culty defending themselves, and the Christian West, ready to profit 
from the gains but slow to send support, offered little help. A variety 
of military orders such as the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (Hos¬ 
pitalers), the Knights of the Temple (Templars)^ and the Teutonic 
Knights, were organized to provide relief, but most of these, like the 
original Crusaders, were more concerned with personal aggrandize¬ 
ment than with the common welfare. In consequence, the reorgan¬ 
ized Turks managed gradually to recover their losses and by 1144 
had succeeded in capturing Aleppo, Antioch, and Edessa. 

This unfortunate turn of events aroused western Christendom 
to new efforts, and in 1147 a Second Crusade was preached. Led by 
Conrad III of Germany and Louis Vll of France, tliis undertaking 
failed almost before it had begun. Hopelessly at odds over the even¬ 
tual spoils, die Crusaders were further hampered by the jealous fears 
of the Christians already established in Palestine. This Second Cru¬ 
sade had to be abandoned. The Moslems were naturally pleased with 
its failure and, under the leadership of Saladin of Egypt, made fur¬ 
ther capital of Christian weakness. Daring the next quarter of a 
century most of the possessions of the first Crusaders were recon¬ 
quered and by 1187 Jerusalem itself was again in Moslem hands. 
A Third Crusade was immediately organized under the direction of 
Europe’s three greatest sovereigns: Frederick Barbarossa of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Philip Augustus of France, and Richard the Lion- 
Heart of England. As usual, this enterprise lacked unity of direc¬ 
tion, and was badly divided by mutual jealousies. Philip Augustus, at 
odds with Richard, withdrew from the Crusade before the enemy 
had been attacked. Frederick Barbarossa was accidentally drowned 
and his following melted away with his death. Only Richard was left 
to pursue the hopeless task. Against him the Moslems had no great 
difficulty and the Christians were compelled to accept a truce of 
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years, with some trading privileges in the coastal towns, and 
^vilege of visiting Jerusalem unmolested. 

These uniform failures reflected the declining interest of Euro¬ 
pean society in the movement. This was even more clearly mani¬ 
fested in the Fourth Crusade, preached by Innocent III. Ostensibly 
undertaken with the purpose of subduing the Moslem stronghold 
in Egypt, this Fourth Ciusadc was diverted by the commercial city 
of Venice to the satisfaction of its own material interests. As the 
greatest shipping center of the western world, Venice w^as reejuested 
to arrange for the transportation of the Crusaders and their equip¬ 
ment to Alexandria. When , it occurred that the numher of volun¬ 
teers failed to rneet expectations die Venetians insisted that they could 
not undertake their portion, of the bargain unle.ss those Crusaders 
who did arrive first helped the'm; fight'tiie Byzantine Empire, which 
had recently canceled tbe Venetian trading monopoly ae Constiin- 
tinople.4>espite the'objections of Innocent, the Venetian proposal 
could not be rejected w thavChristian Crusaders, organized to fight 
the Moslems, found therhselves-^t^hting the Christian eastern Empire. 
The Byzantine Eiupire Vas defeated, Constantinople invested;-and 
when that had been achieved neither-the Crusaders nor the Venetians 
had a desire to invade the Moslem; stronghold, of Egypt. The Fourth 
Crusade was a complete-fiasco-. ' 

The crusading fervor of the ,early twelfth century had disap¬ 
peared and although excursions to the Holy Land were -still’encour- 
at^ed there were few who, responded. Such crusades as materialized 
w^re undertaken chiefly tq satisfy the private and materials interests 
of the Church and were'confined, paradoxically enough, largely to 
Europe proper. The Papacy employed the crusading movement as 
a powerful weapon against its ecclesiastical and secular'enemies. It 
was used to externiinate»hferesies, expand Christianity among -the 
heathens, and.subduq recalcitrant princeswho defied the papal claims 
to universal dominion.* Palestine and the lloly Places ceased to be 
the object of European solicitude. 

From the point of view of military achievement the C™sades 
were a complete failure, T'^bvertheless tiiey hold a place pf peculiar 
prominence in the history of .civilizatioh. In a measure • they ■were 
the cause, though periiaps more often the reflection, of profound 
cultural, eco'fiomic, political, and religious transfonnations in. medie¬ 
val'life.'The Crusades quickened the curiosity and stiiinilated the 


xTlie thccatcncd qrusadc against John of England and the crasade against the 
Albigensians are examples.-. . 
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of Jiterally thousands of pilgrims who came into contact 
the more highly developed civilizations of the Levant. It is 
altogether probable that the learning of the East would have filtered 
as completely into Europe tlirough Spain and Sicily had there been 
no emsades, but the results would hardly have been felt so quickly. 

The Mohammedan world indeed had much to contribute. ITough 
politically divided it comprised a commercial and cultural unit, bound 
together by free trade and a common tongue. Rugs, silks, and cot¬ 
ton of Syria and Persia, and the products of the Far East flowed 
into Spain and Sicily. Spain produced fine pottery and textiles, and 
the Moors of Africa became famed for their hand-tooled leather 
goods. Despite the barrier of religion some of this produce had fil¬ 
tered into Europe through Spain and Sicily bur, even more, through 
the Varangian trade route of Russia. After the western Mediter¬ 
ranean was opened in the era of the Crusades the connection became 
more direct and more important. 

Western Christians borrowed heavily from the infidel in navi¬ 
gation as well as in business organization, so much so that the great 
revival of trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries could hardly 
be accounted for otherwise. The place of Mohammedan trade in 
the development of the West can still be traced in the vocabularies 
of European tongues: muslin for the goods of Mosul; damask for 
the cloth of Damascus; calico for Calicut, to mention only three. It 
was probably from the Mohammedans tliat the West learned of bills 
of exchange and of joint stock companies. 

Moreover, the Mohammedans developed scientific agriculture. 
Arid lands they irrigated; hillsides they terraced and planted wdth 
vines; and they developed methods of fertilization. Even more, they 
imported the orange, the banana, the lemon, sugar cane, spinach, 
and a variety of flowers, including the rose, into western Eairope. 

Material prosperity was matched by cultural attainments which, 
ill the world of letters, passed through the required medium of the 
Arabic tongue. For the most part this was retentive rather than crea¬ 
tive, but no less significant for that reason. Having fallen heir to 
great though decadent civilizations, the Moslem Empire constituted 
an immense repository in which the most diverse cultures, from 
Hellenic to Persian, from Greek to Byzantine, were drawn together 
and preserved. Important classics, including most of the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, Flippocrates and Galen were 
translated into Arabic. So keen was the desire of A 4 oslem scholars 
for the learning of the ancients that copyists were despatched to 
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fyzantium and india ter fill in the g^ps. It is hardly possible to exag** 
gerare the debt which modern society owes for this notable service, 
It should be. rernembered that*for the khoVkdge of 
rnaiuiscripts Remissance intellectuals relied upoii Latiii, translations 
from Arabic texts. , ' . • • 

AnVoag the Moslems^ the'-pursuit of sciehce' was g^A’'en high re¬ 
gard, iThrough wide travel .thcyi. acquired extensive kiiowledge of 
geography/ corrected and supplemented the works of fit^lemy, and 
'. kept aUve the belief in the spherkity mf^the earth. Their contribu¬ 
tions to niedkine tvere especially noteworthy, parti.cbliwly because 
of the Works of the Persian.Hunayii ibn Ishaq (809-877) and of 
the Egyptian Jew, Isaac Jud^us. Not only did these summarize the 
accomplishments of Greek and Arab niedicine and pass them on to, 
posterity, but, independently, they advanced the knowledge of snf^ 
gery and therapeutics. .Much of. this- influence was tfan.^mittid to^ 
medieval 'Europe through Salerno, * in Italy, where / Alosjein tradi¬ 
tions of medicine became wxll established. They were, likewise in- 
struniental in keeping alive the interest in.hlchemy and. thus pre¬ 
pared the w'ay for the later development -of chemistry. Probably 
tlieir greatest achievements in science w'ere in the fields of mathe¬ 
matics and physics. In the latter they conducted fruitful studies of 
tides, waves, and the reflection of light. In the field of optics, aloqe 
they foreshadowed the nkxst noteworthy discoveries of Europe pribi 
to the eighteenth cchrury. In mathematics their contribution to the 
West was twofold. They incorporated the Indian of numerais, 

including the zero, Which in time displaced thc\ cumbersome and 
ahtlcj^uated Roman .system. Again, they ad'V'anccd ' l)eyond ^ Euclidrah' 
geometry and invented analytical geometry as ^Vell as plane and 
spherical trigwometry. ^ / \ 

' ‘.Mosle philosophic speculation likewise deeply irifiiienced 
western thought. Unlike the Christians,' Mohammedans were not 
perplexed by the problem of explaining theTiauire of Chrik^ and 
the Frinity, but they were as deeply coneWned with the nature of 
God and with the question of the ultimate validity of faith as con-> 
trasted with reason. One group of thinkers held to the view that Faith 
should mot be relied upon when its conclusions were opposed to 
sound reason. There were likewise exponents of the view that when , 
reason and faith stood iii conflict the latter should prevail. Attempts - 
were made to reconcile these views, ^ e.specially by the Spaniard, 
Averroes, whose translations of, and commentaries upon, Aristotle 
were put into Lij'tm and widely used in , Europe. There was a, dis- 
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Marity between these speculations of the Mohammedans and 
^holavSticism of the later middle ages. Perhaps a coincidence, it 
is more likely that European intellectuals received part of their in¬ 
spiration from the Moslem world. 

Europe also dre\v heavily from Moslem literature which, in the 
era of the Abbasids, reached its flower with such notable produc¬ 
tions as the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Arabic was the first tongue 
to introduce the rime into Europe, and its unique treatment of pla¬ 
tonic love was largely instrumental in stimulating the songs of the 
troubadours. 

Similarly, Europe probably owes much to Mohammedan fine arts, 
although the connection is less apparent. Seemingly new and original, 
Moslem art was actually a fusion of many old techniques and tradi¬ 
tions common to the peoples who had been assimilated, During 
the early expansion there was considerable building, activity, guided 
by the Movslem’s natural bent for religious and public enterprise into 
the construction of schools, hospitals, mosques, and convents. It is 
in tlie mosque that one finds the most typical expression of Moslem 
skill. Requirements of worship determined the general nature of the 
design, even though local variations of detail were the general rule. 
Since the faithful had to be cleansed before prayer, a place for ablu¬ 
tions was always provided, as was also a niche, indicating the direc¬ 
tion of Mecca toward which prayers wei'e to be offered. The ab¬ 
sence of ritual and ceremonial formalities eliminated the need for 
much of the interior detail so characteristic of the Christian church. 
UvSually, however, oriental colors, intricately carved wood, and mo¬ 
saics w’ere used to secure a rich though quiet effect. In some of the 
larger mosques elaborate experimentation with structural principles 
led to the use of pointed arches, crudely stained glass, and even ribbed 
vaulting. It is not unlikely that early Gothic architects were influ¬ 
enced by these models. Mosques were always featured by the tower¬ 
ing minarets, used to call the faithful jo prayer. The style of these 
varied with each locality, according to its traditions. It has been sug¬ 
gested that those of Egypt, with their retreating prisms, inspired the 
later Italian cmnpmili Although carving in stone was widely prac¬ 
ticed, sculpture as such never developed into an independent art. 
The chief reason for this is to be found in the Koran’s prohibition of 
representing man, a prohibition arising from the fear of idolatry. 
Moslem sculptors, consequently, confined themselves to formal oraa- 
mentation, using the acanthus, the vine, and patterns of flow^ers and 
fruits. Delicately executed, these often resemble intricate patterns of 





IIAU, OF JUSTICE, ALHAMBRA. GRANADA, SPAIN. 

I'he skill of Moslem artists and the‘wealth of Moslem rulers is reflected in ..this 
luxurioiLS palace, built by the later Saracenic rulers of Spain in the fourteenth and 
fifteehtlii cenairics. The richly patterned walls with intricate; interwoven arabesques 
and geometric figures, the stalactite decorations on the arches, and the honeycoifib 
vaulting in this photograph of the Mall of justice reveal Moslfem architecture in the 
most elegant stage of its development. 
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4 ugs. Arabesque” in modem sculpture is an outgrowth of 
Kgsq developments. 

Moslem influences upon the development of music were also pro¬ 
found, In all likelihood most of the stringed instruments of the guitar 
type originated in Arabia. It appears that the Moslems were the first 
to understand the time value of notes, and it is reasonably certain 
that they assisted in the development of the musical scale. The first 
singing troubadours were probably Mohammedans. 

It must not be supposed that European contact with, this rich 
culture of the Mohammedan world resulted entirely from the Cra- 
sades. But it was then that the processes of absorbing it were greatly 
accelerated, and the effects w’ere most clearly observable. It was no 
mere coincidence that a great intellectual revival, so greatly stimu¬ 
lated by Moslem influence, should have paralleled and succeeded the 
era of the Crusades. 

Politically, the Crusades hastened the decline of feudalism. Mem¬ 
bers of the nobility who participated frequently lost heavily in 
wealth and powder. Often they sold freedom to landless peasants for 
ready cash and more often still found themselves deprived of their 
lands and privileges upon their return from the Holy Land. Cer¬ 
tainly aggressive princes took advantage of the absence of their great 
vassals w^henever opportunity afforded. For these princes the Cru¬ 
sades were an unexpected blessing. As in the case of Philip Augustus 
of France, they were used to enhance the prestige of the Crown. It 
would be incorrect to say that the Crusades were responsible for 
the development of nationalism, but fay helping to clear away a num¬ 
ber of the vestiges of feudalism they contributed to it. 

For the Church the Crusades were not an uniiiixed blessing. Dur¬ 
ing the first half of the twelfth century they greatly increased the 
prestige of the Papacy. It was then unquestionably the leader of 
Europe, bending kings and emperors to its will, and through its 
courts administering a broad and common justice. In the end, how¬ 
ever, the Crusadc.s caused irreparable damage to the head of the 
Church. The temptation to preach crusades against immediate ene¬ 
mies was greater than most popes could withstand, and they em¬ 
ployed Christian knights for the achievement of their own political 
designs. Accused of fomenting war through such procedure the 
Papacy was still further condemned for making financial profit from 
the movement. For several centuries, remission of temporal punish¬ 
ment was extended to sinners who performed some particularly mer¬ 
itorious or pious act. It became the custom during the Crusades to 
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,^eiid a plenary indulgence, or full remission of temporal punfsG^ 
menr, to ail who shouldered the Cross and partook of the hardships 
of a Crusade. Originally designed to persuade men to engage in the 
Crusade, this practice was soon abused. From granting indulgences to 
those who went to the Holy I.and, it was merely a step to extending 
them to those who could not go, but could contribute to the cause. 
The funds thus collected from these contributors were first used to 
defray the expenses of Crusades, but later they were used to replen¬ 
ish the resources of the papal treasury. Practices of this sort helped 
to undermine the discipline of the Church. Even more dangerous, 
perhaps, was the increasing skepticism with which many came to 
regard the doctrines of the Church, a skepticism born of reviving 
ancient culture and strengthened by the direct experience of thou¬ 
sands of Crusaders. After seeing the flourishing life of the East and 
experiencing the remarkable achievements of Moslem culture it was 
little wonder that some men came to feel that the Church did not 
have a monopoly on truth. The Crusades encouraged the grow’’th of 
an independence of mind which challenged the prejudices which 
ecclesiastics had fostered. It was therefore no mere coincidence diat 
the Church was seriously troubled with heresies in the thirteenth 
ccimiry. Judged in the broadest sense, the Crusades, far from being 
a boon to the Church, were a serious danger. 

Despite loss of respect, growing skepticism, and declining ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline, the Church and the Papacy rose to unexampled 
heights before the era of the Crusades had closed. At no time before 
or since has it so completely dominated the lives and thoughts of 
men. It controlled education, administered law, and alone had custody 
of the means of salvation. It claimed and, in large measure, realized 
universal political jurisdiction as well. Not only did it influence the 
nomination and election of emperors of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but it also held an imposing number of kingdoms and principalities 
in feudal subservience. In a literal sense the Papacy had become, 
for all practical purposes, the overlord of Europe. 

Much of this extraordinary achievement must be attributed to 
Pope Innocent III (i 198-1216), properly regarded as the ablest pope 
of the middle ages. Born into a prominent family, IniioGent was 
favored wdth more than the common opportunities. After studying 
theology at the University of Paris and canon law at the University 
of Bologna, he took orders in the Church, and at the age of 29 w^as 
named a cardinal His thorough preparation, extensive knowledge, 
and sound judgment swiftly won him the place of favored papal 
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d made him the pre-eminent figure within the cnria at 
Aome. It was not surprising, therefore, that the College of Cardinals 
named him pope in 1198, when a man of energy and courage was 
needed. 

Conditions in Rome, in Europe, and among the clergy were un¬ 
favorable when Innocent s pontificate began. Emperor Henry VI, 
who had just died, had almost succeeded in bringing the whole ^ of 
Italy into the imperial grasp and papal political jurisdiction outside 
of Rome had nearly vanished. The independence of the Papacy was 
itself in serious jeopardy. Politically, the remainder of Europe was 
in turmoil. Cermany was divided by an imperial election; France 
and England were at odds over their respective continental terri¬ 
torial claims; Spain was ravaged by feudal wars; and in the east, 
the Byzantine Empire stood on the brink of disaster. Fhe Church, 
.was little better off. Simony, clerical marriage, and moral laxness 
w'^ere everywfiere apparent, and many of the great episcopal lords 
once again openly flouted the papal mandate. There w'^as never a 
greater need nor a greater opportimity for competent papal leader¬ 
ship: Europe needed an arbiter; the Church needed a master. 

Innocent was equal to the task. Convinced of his divine mission 
and of the propriety of his dominion over prince and pauper, he 
devoted his vast energies to organizing the clerical hierarchy effi¬ 
ciently, and to making his will obeyed in the turbulent political 
world. In this, his wide knowledge of church affairs and his legal 
training proved of inestimable value. It must be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that centuries of tradition facilitated his labors. Since the days 
of Leo I, Christian Europe had grown accustomed to seek leader¬ 
ship in Rome. C^regory I and Gregory VII in particular had enlarged 
the papal claims and increased its power, while monasticism and the 
Cnisades extended its influence to the remotest hamlets of Europe. 
Much of Innocent’s genius lay in his ability to utilke these traditions 
of moral, spiritual, and political leadership. A man less able than hp. 
might well have failed. 

Among Innocent’s greatest though least spectacular accomplish¬ 
ments was the perfecting of the organization of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Slowly developing since the time of the Apostolic Church, 
this was finally centralized and unified in the thirteenth century. 
Innocent was perhaps the most ardent, most active, and the most 
successful exponent of the claims set forth by the pseudo-lsidorian 
Decretals to the supremacy of the pope over all ecclesiastical sub¬ 
ordinates. He kept in constant touch with the greater episcopal 
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"-^irhorities, interested himself directly in the character and worS: ot 
the parish priests, and, through his legates, enforced obedience upon 
all the clergy. Like the ambitious kings of his times, he demanded 
unswerving allegiance. 

Under such direction, the Church assumed more and more the 
character of an absolute monarchy, with all authority concentrated 
in the sovereign pontiff. Like the kings, the pope held complete 
administrative, legislative, and judicial power. Of course many of 
the functions incumbent upon the exercise of such broad authority 
had to be delegated to subordinates. Immediately associated with 
the pope for this purpose was the body of clergy known as the 
Papal Curia, composed of the cardinals, petty administrators and 
clerks. While the advice of the curia was often solicited, its chief 
function lay in conducting the enormous business of papal govern- 
ment. The cardinals, together called the Consistory, assisted'the pope 
in political matters, and assumed the responsibility for papal elec¬ 
tions. Another group, the Secretariat or Chancery, compiled, re¬ 
ceived, and preserved the numerous documents required for such 
an extensive administrative machine. Still another group, the Camera 
or Treasury, handled papal finance. In other words, the Papal Curia 
was the papal equivalent of a bureaucracy. 

Outside of Rome, the pontiff exercised his jurisdiction througli 
various administrative agents such as the papal legates, the arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, and parish priests. Of these the legates were by far 
the most powerful. Appointed directly by the pope, they were em¬ 
powered to overrule any of the local clergy. The archbishop was the 
nominal head of a province, composed of several dioceses or bishop¬ 
rics, but his title carried with it no more powers than were possessed 
by the bishop. The latter, after Innoccnt^s time frequently chosen 
by the pope, administered the religious affairs of a diocese. Beneath 
him were the members of his curia or cathedral 'k'hapter,’’ and the 
parish priests. The priest was the least privileged figure in this pyra¬ 
mided system, but it was he who ministered directly to the mass of 
Christians, and made possible the intricate superstructure of the 
Church. 

Besides this hierarchy of clerical administrators, the Church also 
possessed a “representative” institution, the church council, roughly 
comparable to the parliaments of medieval monarchies. Attended by 
archbishops, bishops, abbots of monasteries, and others, these were 
not legislative . ill character. They were called and presided over by 
the pope, and their deliberations were confined to matters which he 
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hrc thto. Nevertheless they did reflect the unity of the 
There were five such councils during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the last, the Fifth J.ateran Council of 1215, pre¬ 
sided over by Innocent, being the greatest. 

More than a sovereign within the Church, the pope in Innocent’s 
time was likewise a great temporal prince. Pontiffs had long claimed 
and occasionally exercised jurisdiction over territories in central Italy 
known as the Patrimony of St, Peter. Possession of them had been 
guaranteed in the spurious Donation of Constantine, and more di¬ 
rectly by the Donation of Pepin, but their boundaries had never been 
defined nor had sovereignty over them ever been complete. The 
local nobility there frequently declared their independence and were 
often encouraged in this by German Emperors who sought to dis¬ 
comfit the popes. Even control over the city of Rome was hard to 
maintain at times. On the eve of Innocent’s election it had fallen to 
communal revolutionaries from whom the pope was forced to wrest 
it. One of the primary objects of Innocent's career was to put an end 
to this anomalous and dangerous position. By alliances, persuasion, be¬ 
quests, and actual conquest, he rounded out his territories and clearly 
defined his jurisdictions. Pie thus laid the solid foundation for the 
States of the Church, which ctit across central Italy from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Adriatic. With only minor occasional changes these 
remained the basis of papal temporal power in Italy until the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

In addition to being a temporal prince in Italy, Innocent was also 
the feudal overlord of much of Pairope. Long before his time the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies had voluntarily recognized the pope as 
its suzerain, but the feudal relationship thus established lapsed when 
Pmiperor Plenry VI assumed the royal crown. The latter’s sudden 
death on the eve of Innocent’s election gave the pope the opportunity 
to regain papal suzerainty. Pic persuaded Constance, Plenry’s widow, 
to entrust both her son and her kingdom to his charge, and upon 
her death despatched papal legates to administer the realm. By 1208 
papal dominion in the Sicilies was assured. In the Iberian peninsula 
his claims to overlordship were almost equally enforced. He labored 
to establisli peace between warring Christian princes there and en¬ 
couraged them to unite for the reconquest of Mohammedan lands. 
Since all territory taken from the infidel was claimed by the pope, 
these princes were persuaded to recognize papal suzerainty. Portugal 
readily submitted, as did also the kings of Aragon. Leon and Castile 
were at first reluctant but their princes were forced to capitulate. 
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. No similar claims could be made to France, The French monarchy 
was already much too strong to sacrifice any of its sovereign author¬ 
ity, and, moreover, in the person of King Philip AugustiivS, Innocent 
more than found his match. In England, however, the Papacy en¬ 
joyed better fortune. King John, from the time of his accession in 
1199, conducted a relentless campaign against the Church. For this 
the pope preached a crusade against him and asked England’s greatest 
enemy, Pliilip Augustus, to assume its leadership. Already hard 
pressed abroad and faced with the rebellion of his barons at home, 
John preferred an abject submission to the pope to complete disaster., 
In 1213 he surrendered his crown to Innocent and received it back 
as the latter’s vassal. Thenceforward for a number of years England 
was administered by papal legates."^ 

Innocent exerted a decisive influence in the Holy Roman Empire. 
The Papacy had long claimed and in some instances had exercised the 
right of nominating and deposing emperors, but never before were 
the prospects for complete domination so bright. Emperor Henry VI, 
it will be recalled, left as his heir to the imperial title an infant son, 
Frederick, who because of his age was not regarded as an acceptable 
candidate for the crown. Therefore at the royal election two factions 
developed, one electing Otto of Brunswick, a Weif, and the other 
electing Philip of Swabia, head of the Houj^e of Hohenstaufen. It 
seemed entirely appropriate to ask the pope to arbitrate. Innocent 
was prepared to assume this responsibility but was anxious to take his 
time in reaching a decision. Weighing the respective merits of both 
candidates from the papal point of view, the pope finally decided 
that he preferred the unknown and untried Otto to a member of the 
l-Iohenstaufen family which had long been a menace to the Churcli. 
Flowever, he did not announce his decision for several year^, and, 
in the interim, while Germany w'as tom by civil strife, he consoli¬ 
dated the States of the Church in Italy and weaned the churchmen 
of Germany from the imperial crown. The propriety of this delay 
may be questioned, but its results were certainly beneficial to the 
Papacy at the moment. Otto, named sovereign by Innocent (1201), 
became anti-papal immediately, so that Innocent felt compelled to 
displace him. He encouraged his Hohenstaufen w^ard, Frederick II, 
to lay claim to the German realm. With the aid of Philip Augustus 
of France and with spontaneous assistance in Germany, Frederick 
managed to wuest the crown from Otto (1214). By these means 
Innocent vindicated the papal claim to supervision over the Empire. 


> See Chapter X. 
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^vard other and lesser princes Innocent applied equally vigor- 
^uslnieasiires. A disputed royal succession in Hungary enabled him 
to keep the Crown of St. Stephen subservient. He availed himself of 
favorable opportunities to establish claims to overlordship over Bul¬ 
garia and Bohemia; by ecclesiastical pressure secured the momentary 
siihraksion of Poland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; and, through 
the Crusades, exercised control over the Christian states of Armenia 
and Jerusalem. While most of these supervisory powers were of 
short duration, during Innocent’s time they were seldom challenged. 
In temporalities as in spiritualities the pope had become the master 
of Europe. 

For the enforcement of its mandates over secular and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal subordinates, the Papacy used none of the customary instruments 
of force. But it did possess spiritual weapons which were even, more 
effective. The first of these was the ban of excommunication which 
deprived its victim of the common privileges of the Church, such as 
the sacraments, usually regarded as essential to salvation, and rendered 
him an outcast. There were few individuals in the thirteenth century 
who could regard such a ban lightly, and most of those against whom 
it was pronounced hastened to make their peace. In the case of ob¬ 
stinately recalcitrant princes, against whom the ban of excommunica¬ 
tion proved inadequate, an interdict could be issued. Applied to the 
land and people of the prince, this required the closing of the 
churches, the suspension of all sacraments except baptism, penance, 
and extreme unction, and denied the right of burial in consecrated 
ground. The mass of devout and credulous peasantry usually found 
such restrictions intolerable, so that they frequently forced their gov¬ 
ernment to make peace. Besides excommunicating a temporal sover¬ 
eign and placing an interdict upon his realm, the Papacy also claimed 
the right to depose him. Deposition meant that the sovereign’s sub¬ 
jects were no longer bound by their oaths of allegiance. If none of 
these measures proved effective, the pope might finally preach a 
crusade against the offender, and call upon the remainder of Christen¬ 
dom to administer chastisement by anned force. 

In addition to these powerful and compelling spiritual weapons, 
the Church exercised control over peoples through an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of ecclesiastical courts. Better organized than the secular courts, 
with systematic gradations which allowed for appeal all the way to 
the papal court at Rome, these were used by everyone in medieval 
society. Their jurisdiction in cases involving the clcrg}^ was regarded 
as complete, and they also claimed jurisdiction over the laity in all 
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pertaining to '‘salvation or damnation of the sSouL” Among 
the latter were included cases arising out of the various vsacraments. 
When it is remembered that this enabled the church courts to adjudi¬ 
cate issues arising from the contract of marriage, such as the adminis¬ 
tration of wills, it will be seen at once how broad was the scope of 
their authority. Moreover, the Church claimed jurisdiction in matters 
involving offenses of a moral character such as blasphemy, adultery, 
and perjury. By broad interpretatipn the church laAvyers were able 
to and frequently did handle cases of all types, temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical. The law which they administered, however, was 
church or canon law, a vast body of written and customary law de¬ 
rived from the Scriptures, the Church Fathers, Church councils, and 
Popes, and including liberal borrowings from Roman imperial prac¬ 
tice. 

Besides these ecclesiastical courts which administered justice over 
an almost unlimited field were the special inquisitorial courts, estab¬ 
lished to handle onfy cases involving heresy. These had not existed 
in the time of Innocent III, but were established shortly after his 
death when it seemed advisable to free the regular courts of the in¬ 
creasing number of heresy cases. Composed of special judges ap¬ 
pointed by the pope and working in co-operation with the local 
bishops, these inquisitorial courts were unique in structure and func¬ 
tion. The judges were to act as missionai'ies to recover the ‘lost” 
and were specially delegated to prevent the spread of the infection 
of false belief. If persuasion failed, the accused were called to trial, 
and if found guilty were turned over to the civil authorities for 
pnnishment. The methods employed by these courts to secure con¬ 
fessions have made the word “Inquisition” a common symbol of in¬ 
tolerance and persecution. 

The effectiveness of ecclesiastical courts and spiritual weapons in 
ensuring universal temporal and spiritual powder depended, in the final 
analysis, upon the willingness of men to believe in the divine mission 
of the Church. There were few’^ who doubted it in the thirteenth 
century. Through years of habit and training, it had come to be be¬ 
lieved that salvation was the great object of life, and that this could 
not be obtained except through the instrumentalities of the Church. 
Grace, essential to assure salvation, could^be secured only through 
the sacraments; and the sacraments could be administered by none 
but ordained clergy. Hence the organized priesthood was absolutely 
indispensable to medieval life. 

It will be observed that the fundamental basis of priestly power 
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„_! monopoly it enjoyed in administering tlie sacraments. De- 

_1 as the “visible forms of invisible grace,” the sacraments ^ were 

as old as the Christian doctrine, though their number long remained 
in doubt. It was not until the twelfth century that the sacred number 
of seven was definitely agreed upon and not until almost three cen¬ 
turies later that that figure was officially established. Among these, 
the sacrament of holy orders was perhaps first from the clerical point 
of view, since it alone bestowed the power to administer the other 
sacraments. This bestowal of holy orders was left entirely to the higher 
episcopal officials, through whom it was presumed the saving power 
of Christ passed by virtue of the Apostolic Succession. Once ordained, 
the priest was, however, privileged and dhty bound to adimnLster 
all remaining sacraments, except that of confirmation, which was 
specifically resented for the bishop. By common custom, the first 
sacrament, baptism, was administered in infancy. This washed away 
the taint of original sin and prepared its recipient to become a part 
of the church militant through confirmation in his adolescent years. 
The latter process not only made him a part of the great Christian 
brotherhood, but it likewise reinvigorated and strengthened him to 
resist evil. As members of the church visible, all who had been con¬ 
firmed were eligible to receive the most important .sacrament of all, 
that of the Holy Eucharist. Allegedly a commemoration of Christ’s 
last supper, this had slowly developed into a rich and miraculous 
ceremonial. It is significant that the definitive statement of the Church 
regarding this sacrament was not issued until the Pifth Lateran Coun¬ 
cil. As then stated, the wine and the wafer used by the priest were 
miraculously transformed during the ceremonial into the real pres¬ 
ence of the incarnate Christ.” The word transubstantiation has been 
employed to describe this miracle. The wafer and the wine having 
therefore become the actual body and blood of Christ, the com¬ 
municant W.1S directly nourished and fortified by the divine presence. 
It became customary to offer only the wafer to the laity because 
since both it and the wine were held to possess equally the “real 
presence,” it was thought expedient to guard the wine, now precious 
blood, against spilling. 

Among the remaining sacraments, by all odds the most important 
was the sacrament of penance, administered to those who had sinned 
after baptism. By fulfillment of its requirements, contrition, confes¬ 
sion, and satisfaction, the sinner gained forgiveness for sin and was 
thereby again rendered fit to receive the hloly Eucharist and the 
^ Originally this tenn included all sacred things. 
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itT sacraments. The first element of this sacrament, contrition, 
qnired that one feel a genuine sense of sorrow for his sin, and humbly 
petition God for forgiveness. Besides this, however, other elements 
were essential: a firm determination not to sin again; confession of 
the sin to a priest; and performance of the penance imposed by the 
latter. In the early Church, confession had been public, but this was 
gradually displaced by private or auricular confession. The latter 
procedure was definitely enjoined by the Fifth Lateraii Council, 
which also required every Christian to confess at least once each year. 
The nature of the satisfaction exacted of the penitent was determined 
wholly by the offense and the personality of the offender, varying 
from simple prayer to charitable contributions and arduous pilgrim¬ 
ages. It was around this aspect of penance that there grew a variety 
of abuses, among which the sale of indulgences became the most 
notorious. 

The two remaining sacraments were those of marriage and ex¬ 
treme unction. Marriage could be performed only by the Church 
and the bonds of matrimony could not be severed. Divorce was not 
permitted, but marriages could be nullified if upon inquiry they were 
found to have been invalid. The last sacrament to be administered 
was that of extreme unction. Coming on the eve of expected death 
this consisted of anointment with blessed oil, and, if possible, par¬ 
taking of a sacred wafer. 

It will be seen from this how completely the medieval Church 
dominated the daily lives and thoughts of men. From the time of 
birth until burial in consecrated ground, the individual was continu¬ 
ally under the jurisdiction and close scrutiny of the Church. If he 
fell afoul of it, the horrors of damnation stared him in the face. 
Neither could he secure the sacraments, necessary to salvation, nor 
could he be buried with the blessed. The terrors of hell or a hopeless 
eternity in purgatory were usually so real that he did not stay long 
out of the fold. In its power to enforce loyalty, no medieval state 
could match the twelfth and early thirteenth century Church. Indeed, 
as has already been observed, the temporal princes of Europe with 
only a few exceptions were tlieinselves ready to recognize the om¬ 
nipotence of the Church, The master of kings, the sovereign of 
ecclesiastics, the 'Vicar of Christ’’ for all men, the pope at the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century was incontestably the most powerful 
personality of Europe. 

A century later this power was shattered and the Church em¬ 
barked upon an era of decline which terminated in revolution and the 
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^tion of ecclesiastical unity. Many of the factors which pro 
iuced this result, such as the revival of trade, the quickening of intel¬ 
lectual curiosity, and the rapid growth of nationalism, will- be dis¬ 
cussed later. For the present it is important only to note the weak¬ 
nesses which hastened the decline. Among these the most patent was 
the immorality of the churchmen, partly induced by the corrupting 
influences of the Crusades. This was fully recognized in high quar¬ 
ters and Pope Innocent III courageously endeavored to stamp out 
many abuses, but the task was too herculean even for him. Among 
the genuinely devout laymen it was revolting to feel that their salva¬ 
tion depended upon the intervention of dissolute clerics. Vigorous 
protests against the most frequent offenders were not uncommon, 
and when these proved unavailing, as was often the case, the more 
daring challenged the wliole sacramental system. With all of its elabo>- 
rate organization, the Church was naturally weakened by the misuse 
of the very instnimcnt which ensured its monopoly of spiritual 
power. 

The first serious challenge to the sacramental system and priestly 
power was made by a pious layman, Peter Waldo, wealthy merchant 
of Lyons. Moved by the conviction that poverty and simplicity of 
life were necessary to eliminate corruption, he divested himself of 
his worldly goods and persuaded others to follow his example. Known 
at first as the ‘'poor men of Lyons” and later as the “Waldensians” 
these appealed for papal support, securing it in 1170 with the condi¬ 
tion that they pursue their labors under the direction of local clergy. 
It was impossible, however, to respect this latter request since, in 
many instances, the local priesthood were either resentful of the 
Waldensian code of poverty and humility, or sufficiently corrupted 
to fear the danger of puritanical revival among their parishioners. A 
conflict, therefore, could not be avoided. Finding it impossible to 
persuade many of the local clergy to reform their ways of life, the 
Waldensians openly challenged their right to administer the sacra¬ 
ments.^ lliis was nothing less than an attack upon the whole ecclesi¬ 
astical .system. Any good and pious man, they asserted, could be a 
clergyman and could possess the power to save, while, on the other 
hand, an evil but ordained priest could perform no such functions. 
Moreover, the Waldensians proclaimed that the Bible, not the ecclesi¬ 
astical hierarchy, was the repository of divine truth, and that every 
good man had the ability to understand and interpret this. These 
ideas, strikingly similar to the later doctrines of Luther, found fertile 
1 See the discussion of the Donatist heresy in Chapter IV. 
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dxl in southern France, and spread rapidly despite vigorous efforts 
of the Church to uproot them. 

Even more dangerous to the contiaiiing ecclesiastical supremacy 
was the rise of the Albigeusian movement, also in southern France. 
Similar to the Waldensians in that they revolted against priestly cor¬ 
ruption, the Albigensians were in other respects of an entirely differ¬ 
ent stamp. Imbibing a theological doctrine of oriental extraction 
which had cornc to Toulouse by some queer circumstance, these 
asserted a fundamental principle which was in complete contradiction 
to western orthodoxy. The Albigensians believed that the dominant 
principle of life was evil and that the lord of the universe was Satan. 
Between him and God there existed a perpetual struggle for control 
over men’s souls. The means most frequently employed by the former 
to gain his ends was sex, so that the perfect one who would attain 
salvation must diligently avoid sex by scorning marriage and refusing 
to eat anything produced through sex. They denied physical resur¬ 
rection at death and, since they could think of no place vrorsc than 
the world in which they lived, they likewise denied the existence of 
both purgatory and hell. The soul of the perfect one entered a 
celestial body; the soul of the lost one entered the body of the 
animal he most resembled in life. The extraordinary thing about these 
Albigensians is not their curious, puritanical doctrine, but their wide¬ 
spread popular influence in the County of Toulouse. Although hard 
to explain on any ordinary grounds, the reason for this is clear. The 
secular lords of the County of Toulouse who embraced the doctrine 
did so because they were resentful of the wealth of the Church, the 
common men because they were resentful of clerical corruption. So 
strongly entrenched did this movement become that Innocent III 
was persuaded to preach a crusade against it. 

Both the Albigensian and the Waldensian movements developed 
around doctrines which contradicted the established dogma of the 
Church. They were therefore regarded as heretical, and, like a viru¬ 
lent disease, had to be exterminated, by violence and bloodshed if 
necessary. For this purpose the inquisitorial courts were called into 
being, and loyal Christians were encouraged to fight their rebellious 
brothers. Elowever, the Church did not rely upon force alone; on the 
contrary, its first efforts were directed toward peaceful reconversion, 
which it was always hoped would prove effective. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the Inquisitors were first commissioned to persuade those 
accused to return to the proper path and only after this had failed 
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CHURCH OF ST, FRANCIS OF ASSISI, PORTICO 

The two monaster)'’ churches of Assisi, the lower with its entrance in the unme¬ 
diate foreground and the upper witli its entrance beneath the rose window to the 
riglit, represent one of the earliest Italian efforts to adopt the Gothic style. The 
building was completed in the middle of rhe thirteenth century and w'^as later deco¬ 
rated by some of the most famous Renaissance artists, among them Giotto. An inter¬ 
esting feature is the great covered portico constructed to shelter pilgrims who came 
CO worship at St. Francis’ shrine. Pilgrim festivals are still held in Assisi. 


t^'ere they expected to let the inexorable law of the Church take its 
course. 

In its efforts to win back the errant, the Church was greatly aided 
during the thirteenth century by a noteworthy monastic revival and 
reformation, itself the product of widespread reaction to clerical cor¬ 
ruption, There were indeed always many who believed that the real 
answer to ecclesiastical evils lay not in the propagation of heterodoxy, 
but in more pious and devout asceticism. Some who were so moved 
found a convenient escape in the Cistercian order, founded in 1098, 
to escape the abuses which had grown about Cluny, and devoted to 


the prosaic but highly commendable task of pioneering in the clear¬ 
ing of forest and swamp lands. Many others were drawn by the 
almost irresistible appeal of St. Francis and St. Dominic to practice 
in poverty and humility rhe healing art of Christianity’s great founder. 
The former (1182-1226), a native of Assisi and son of a prosperous 
merchant, was moved in early maturity to renounce his worldly 
goods and devote his life to ministering to the poor. Interpreting the 
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A PAPAL BULL 

This is a phatograpb of the leaden seal, known in medieval and ecclesiastical 
Latin as huHa^. which was attached to important papal documentSi The heads repre-^ 
sent SS, Peter and Paul, and the reverse side bears the name of the reigning pope. 
By a not uncommon transfer of meaning the bulla gave its name to the document 
to which it was attached. • 


first thought mad, he was soon hailed as a holy man, and was em¬ 
powered to form an order embodying his principles. This organiza¬ 
tion of the Franciscans spread with remarkable rapidity and, during 
the era of its pristine glory, exerted incalculable influence in reviving 
the moral strength of the Church. 

Less extensive but certainly no less influential was the Dominican 
order, founded by St. Dominic (1170-1221) of Castile. Unlike St. 
Francis, Dominic was trained in theology and approached the prob¬ 
lem of reform not through the humble and the poor, but through 
the dogmatic and the intellectual. As a young man, Dominic was 
deeply alarmed at spreading heresy and made a zealous effort, espe¬ 
cially among the Albigensians, to reconvert the errant. To pursue 
effectually this objective he was constrained like St. Francis to adopt 
the vow of poverty and humility. A number of like-minded men 
soon associated themselves with him and in 1216 there was formally 
organized the Dominican order. Like Dominic, members in this organ- 
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tzafirtlAlevoted themselves to the task of persuading the wavering, 
birice mnch of their work had to be done in the highly cultured 
County of Toulouse and especially among the intellectual elements 
there, it was natural that the Dominicans came to lay great stress 
upon erudition. Largely by reason of this stimulus, the Dominicans 
acquired distinction not only for their piety but also for their learn¬ 
ing, and were usually found among the most distinguished intellec¬ 
tuals of the thirteenth century. Moreover, by reason of their intel¬ 
lectual accomplishments, Dominicans were usually chosen for the 
responsible posts of Inquisitors. 

The Dominicans and Franciscans performed a real service for the 
thirteenth-century Church by helping to prevent as well as eliminate 
heresy and by encouraging a popular revival of the ecclesiastical 
virtues. Unfortunately, however, they were fighting a losing battle. 
Against many of the secularizing influences of the times they were 
practically powerless and before these, especially the national states, 
the international Church was forced to give way. 
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Chapter X 


%e Clash of Authority 


A. Secular and theological ciaims 

The evolution of an international papal monarchy by the time of 
Innocent 111 was a logical consequence.of medieval political theory 
and practice. It had been, maintained that Church and State wielded 
co-ordinate powers, the one spiritual and the other temporal, and that 
both of these were merely diverse aspects of a single divine purpose. 
But the neat balancing of functions which this assumed never con¬ 
formed to the hard realities of medieval life. Both Church and vState, 
as divinely ordained institutions, could and did lay claim to inde¬ 
pendent authority, and more than that, to supremacy of the one over 
the other. There was an abundance of historic tradition as well as 
scriptural and documentary evidence to buttress the arguments of 
each. ObvioiLsly, therefore, their respective spheres of influence could 
not be clearly delimited. One was always subordinate to the other, 
depending upon the circumstances of the times and especially upon 
their comparative strength or weakness. With the Church supreme, 
secular affairs were made dependent upon the ecclesiastical, and a 
theocratic state resulted; with the State supreme, the relationship 
was reversed and a state theocracy appeared. In either case, temporal 
and spiritual affairs were combined; it was only the emphasis upon 
one or the other which shifted with changing fortunes. It must be 
cleaily understood that there was little thought of separating Church 
and State in the middle ages; this was the device of comparatively 
recent times. The issue was purely and simply that of supremacy, and 
in Innocent's time it was the Church which made its claims good. 

The victory of the Church, however, was not easily won nor was 
it of long duration. Destruction of the Empire did not settle the 
issue of power. Indeed, as the conflict developed, the concepts of 
secular sovereignty were more clearly defined, and political authori- 
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les more powerful than the imperial arose in the national states to 
challenge the Church. 

The theories to which the parties to this continuing conflict ap¬ 
pealed, as with most political philosophies, were never clearly formu¬ 
lated at any one time. They evolved as the exigencies of the immedi¬ 
ate situation demanded, Not until the struggle was far advanced did 
jiliey become standardized and by that time the issues which they 
involved were already ceasing to be important. Basically, the thesis 
of the Church derived from the idea that, vsince the fall of Adam, 
all men are born with the stain of original sin, that Christ redeemed 
man by His death, that He left behind Him a Church, endowed with 
the custody of the sacraments, that submission to the Church with 
the pope at its head, was the surest way to salvation. All human pre^ 
occupation being reduced to this smgle end, it followed naturally that 
the powers of the Church should be absolutely limitless. Every other 
institution, including the State, which it was maintained God had 
permitted to exist for what it might contribute to the work of salva¬ 
tion, was of purely human origin and therefore of inferior nature. 
The Church alone was over and above all men. In consequence its 
head, the pope, was in duty bound to sit in judgment on all men. The 
political implications of this rigid logic are so obvious they scarcely 
need be elaborated. All emperors, kings, and princes, as well as the 
clergy and lay members of the Church, were ipso subjects of 
the pope. This being so, secular authorities were expected to obey the 
papal will Further, to make such obedience the more certain as well 
as to signalize his superiority, it was claimed that the pope acted within 
his proper right when he elevated princes to their offices and deposed 
them when they acted contrary to the common interest. It was by 
such reasoning that the pope was presumed to be not only the head 
of an ecclesiastical organization but likewise the source of all author¬ 
ity and power. 

In the course of time an imposing body of historic and documen¬ 
tary evidence, spurious or otherwise, was adduced to provide the 
Church’s thesis with the required authoritative support. To the legal- 
istically minded the most impregnable of these bulwarks were the 
Donation of Constantine wffiich, by perversion of the original forgery, 
implied that Constantine had abandoned the imperial power in the 
west to the pope, and the pscudo-Isidorian Decretals, which asserted 
still more categorically the pope’s secular authority. The fact that 
both of these were pure inventions meant nothing for their fictitious 
character was not suspected. To those who were moved by tradi- 
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^^Sf^VLAR AND THEOLOGICAL CLAIMS 

3^|;Kc Church could point to the fact that it had long enjoyeo 
rri^oral power and, since the time of Charlemagne, had bestowed 
the imperial crown. For all the credulous, it could supply incontro¬ 
vertible arguments from the Biblical text. 1 hus, for example. Inno¬ 
cent III could account for his omnipotent claims by saying: ‘Tor to 
me it is said in the Prophets, ‘I have this day set thee over nations 
and over the kingdoms, to root out and pul! down and to destroy 
and to throw down, to build and to plant.' To me it is said in 
the Apostles, 1 will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven/ . . By an apt use of symbolism, so effective in medieval 
times, such ideas as these were made understandable to the masses and 
became part of the popular parlance. One of these likened the Church 
and State to the soul and body of man, and asserted that just as the 
former transcends the latter so is the Church superior to the State. 
Another, invented by the redoubtable Innocent III and even more 
expressive of the ecclesiastical thesis, likened the Church and State 
to the sun and the moon. ^‘As God placed two great lights in the 
starry heavens, a greater light to preside by day and a lesser to pre¬ 
side by night, so he established in the realm of the Universal Church 
two great powers, one to rule the souls of men and one to rule their 
bodies. As the moon, inferior in size and quality, draws its light 
from the sun, so the royal power derives its splendor from the 
priestly/'^ 

Secular government was not witliout defense against these theo¬ 
cratic claims but it found them difficult to meet with equally decisive 
logic. As between the temporal and the spiritual there was little doubt 
among medieval men that the latter was superior. Even the skeptical 
Emperor Frederick II was forced to admit the accuracy of Innocent 
Ill's famous simile of the sun and the moon, though he vigorously 
denied the papal sun’s right to absorb the light of the imperial moon. 
Indeed, for a long time the principal argument advanced in defense 
of the State, derived from scriptural evidence and imperial Roman 
practice, asserted not the supremacy of princely over priestly power 
but their eqmlity, God had created spiritual a'tid temporal govern¬ 
ment; each was divine. This being true, the papal contention that 
ultimate worldly authority rested with the pontifical throne was a 
falsification of divinely established fact. Church and State being 
equally divine were independent of each other, even though they 
were co-ordinate branches of God’s government. Ample precedent 
1 Packard, Sidney R., Europe a?id the Church under Innocent lll^ p. 8. 
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as adduced to support this view, particularly the fact that the 
^ersal empire existed prior to the universal Church, that Qiarlemagne 
had had his son crown himself, and that an imposing number of 
emperors had exercised their divine mission of defending and assisting 
the Church. It will be noted that this argument merely claimed 
equality for the secular ann, not supremacy. But equality could 
hardly be realized without attaining practical supremacy over the 
Church as well. 

The difficulties which secular government encountered in defend¬ 
ing its claim to equality in the face of the alleged moral supremacy 
of the Church were long aggravated by the political realities of 
medieval life. The Church churned to be and actmlly was universal; 
in theory, the temporal empire was equally universal, but in fact, 
secular power was distributed among many. Divided against itself, 
the secular arm was hardly a match for the Church, at least so far 
as logical argument was concerned. By the thirteenth century, how¬ 
ever, a variety of circumstances combined to strengthen, if not the 
logic of temporal claims, the force of their assertion. For one thing, 
although the empire had been shattered, royalty in the remainder of 
Europe, especially in England and France, was rapidly establishing 
absolute sovereignty. The revival of Roman law supplied these ambi¬ 
tious kings with powerful arguments. This asserted the unity of the 
State and the absolute power of its sovereign authority over all sub¬ 
jects, ecclesiastical as well as temporal. Beyond all of this, the revival 
of worldly interests reacted against the other-worldliness of the 
Church and removed the sting of the ecclesiastical w'eapons it had 
formerly used. Royal national government was strong enough to chal¬ 
lenge the ecclesiastical claims to political independence and suprem¬ 
acy. Whether logically defensible or not, at least it had the material 
force to overawe the Church. 

The clash of Church and State is the salient fact of medieval 
political life, fundamentally reduced to the question as to where 
final authorit}’’ should repose, it was everywhere the same, although 
in various quarters it manifested itself in different ways. In Germany 
and the Holy Roman Empire all else was at first subordinated to the 
primary issue of investiture. Did the imperiaf authority have the right 
to invest ecclesiastical vassals with their spiritual functions; or could 
the pope alone exercise this power, regardless of its political conse¬ 
quences for the Empire.^ Ultimately the real question was whether 
the Empire could exist independently of the Papacy and, therefore, 
whether within the political realm its fmt was law. In England, the 
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ing issue involved the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical and civil 
ts- Could the former not only exist independently but might 
they also encroach upon the sphere of the latter? Oi\ from the point 
of view of the State, were the royal courts to be supreme in al! 
things clearly involving the common welfare? In France, the dis¬ 
pute revolved chiefly about the question of the power to tax. Could 
the omnipotent State tax all subjects, including the clergy; or were 
the clergy, as the immediate subjects of the pope, released from this 
secular obligation? While the central issues varied from place ro 
place, it must not be supposed that they were not duplicated every¬ 
where, For example, the question of lay investiture which had pre¬ 
cipitated the papal-imperial feud was also an important cause of con¬ 
troversy between the Papacy and the national monarchies of France 
and England. 


B. CrO\TO AND MIXRE 

While popes and Hohenstaufens conducted their heated struggle, 
European life was undergoing a profound transformation which in 
rime made the papal-imperial issue anachronistic, 'fhe era of the 
Crusades witnessed a noticeable acceleration of trade and a quicken¬ 
ing of intellectual interests. The hereafter became ever more remote 
in the quest for present wealth and happiness, and the edge of ecclesi¬ 
astical weapons was more and more blunted. Men were less inclined 
to accept ecclesiastical domination. In the midst of this steady secu¬ 
larization, national monarchies and national patriotisms gradually 
took shape. In Spain, in France, and in England, feudal sovereigns 
allied themselves with these new forces and thereby enhanced their 
power. The centralization of their authority, their claims to unrivaled 
supremacy within their domains, and the impotence of their feudal 
vassals made these kings most powerful enemies of an international 
papal theocracy. 

Among the growing national states, England was heir to the 
longest traditions of loyalty to Rome. The circumstances of her con¬ 
version by the monastic agents of Gregory I and her isolation from 
the heretical centers of the continent were chiefly responsible for this. 
Wiiiiarn the Conqueror’s successful invasion produced a significant 
change. The English church, like the English government, was 
brought into direct contact with continental affairs, and, more than 
that, was employed by the new Norman sovereigns as one means of 
consolidating their power. Bishops of the conquered Anglo-Saxons 
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iirei’e supplanted by Norman friends; episcopal elections were care¬ 
fully controlled; investiture of spiritualities by the king was regularly 
practiced; and, as in Germany, bishops were treated as vassals of the 
Crown. A contest over the Archbishopric of Canterbury and the 
eventual elevation of a reformer, Anselm of Bee, to that office signal¬ 
ized the beginning of a struggle over investiture be ween the Growm 
and the Papacy which lasted for a decade. Amidst crusading enthusi¬ 
asms, both sides eventually showed a willingness to compromise, 
and in 1107 a formal agreement was reached. The Crown sacrificed 
its fonner right to invest bishops with their spiritualities, but by keep¬ 
ing the privilege of presiding at episcopal elections and by reserving 
the right to refuse investment of temporalities to those who failed 
to do homage to the king, it actually gave up nothing of significance. 

Meanwhile, an important change in die relations between Crown 
and Church, and the respective relations of these with the English 
people, had taken place. The Conqueror took pains to pack episcopal 
offices with Ndrmari henchmen, but this apparent administration of 
the English church by aliens ended as Normans and natives fused 
into one people. The Church, after a temporary lapse, steadily be¬ 
came nationalized again. On the other hand, the Crown continued to 
pass into the hands of continental sovereigns whom the native barony 
and the nationalized churchmen mistrusted. It is necessary to bear this 
in mind in order to appreciate fully the two great struggles of Church 
and State in England: that of Henry II and Thomas a Becket; and 
that of King John and Pope Innocent III. 

Henry II was already the mler of a considerable continental em¬ 
pire when England became his legal inheritance. A resourceful and 
able man, but subject to violent fits of temper, Henry was accorded 
^ slight respect by his powerful British subjects, who had profited by 
the license of the chaotic age before him. Fie was a reforming 
sovereign whose chief intention was to restore order by destroying 
the independent vassals, and whose deliberate purpose was to 
strengthen the Crown by establishing an efficient, competent, and 
all-powerful royal judiciary. The most persistent obstacle in his path 
was the Church, an impermm in imperio^ possessed of its own courts 
and claiming a sweeping jurisdiction over a large portion of the 
population through its control over the sacraments, and its protection 
of the poor and the oppressed. So long as the province of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts remained thus unbounded, it was unthinkable that the 
Crown could achieve its god. 

Henry resolved to curb the ecclesiastical courts, and in this de- 
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{ion seemingly had the support of a disfingaishcd and talented 
^an, fc^r some time his chief minister, Thomas a Bccket. In all likeli¬ 
hood, Henry made the mistake of many of his contemporaries in 
considering Becket an enemy of the Ghiirch, and for this reason 
elevated him to the all-important post of Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Becket, however, took his position seriously, and from the time of 
his consecration defended the prerogatives of the Church with as 
much tenacity as Henry demonstrated in hisv effort to reduce its 
powers. It was inevitable, therefore, that a clash should develop be¬ 
tween theni. The incident,precipitating it was insignificant but funda¬ 
mental. Philip de Brois, a clergyman of Bedford, was charged with 
murder, and required by his bishop, in consequence, to pay a mone ¬ 
tary compensation to the victimized family. The king’s Justiciary 
who intervened in the interest of royal justice was insulted and 
Heniy, in high dudgeon, demanded of the bishops that clergy com¬ 
mitting such crimes be degraded and turned over to the royal courts 
for punishment. Becket defended the traditional rights of the ecclesi¬ 
astical courts to final jurisdiction in all matters involving the clergy. 
The king called a council at Clarendon (1163) and there established 
in the so-callcd Clarendon Constitution the rights of the king’s courts. 
So far as these concerned the Church, they stated substantially that 
in all civil matters the king’s justice should prevail, that the Chlurch 
must offer no protection to those charged with crime, that no ex- 
communication or interdict be imposed without the king’s consent, 
and that no appeals outside of England by ecclesiastical courts be 
made except with royal approval. Becket refused to accept these pro¬ 
visions and fled to France. Upon his return he was assassinated by one 
of Henry’s devoted followers, and immediately became a martyr, en¬ 
throned in popular imagination and eventually by papal action, as a 
saint. So profound was the public reaction that Henr)^ himself was 
constrained to do public penance for the act which he had not com¬ 
mitted but which he had inspired. On the ordinary ground that 
Henry was defending the national interest against a foreign ecclesi¬ 
astical menace, it would be impossible to explain the popular espousal 
of Becket’s cause. The fact is, that Henry was regarded very miuch 
as a foreigner, and the nationalized church, whose leader Becket had 
been, seemed in this case to be defending the national cause. It is 
important to note that although Henry was forced to bow to public 
opinion he did not find it necessary to abandon his program. The 
Papacy at this very moment, hard pressed by Frederick Barbarossa, 
could not afford to alienate tfie English sovereign. In the final anaiy- 
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therefore, Henry was able to impose much of his program as 
outlined in the Clarendon Constitution. 

Approximately a half cenuiry after this unhappy affair, another 
severe crisis in the relations of Church and State was precipitated 
during the reign of King John. This involved a disputed election of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Such disputes were frequent because 
the question of proper and legal election had always remained un¬ 
settled. Since die first see of Canterbury had been occupied by 
Augustine, who was also abbot of the Benedictine monastery there, 
the monies of the archbishopric had always asserted their right to 
select their own superior; hut, because the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was likewise the Primate of England, the king had almost always 
interfered in the elections. The bishops of the province also asserted 
their right to have a voice. In consequence, there was usually a bitter 
contest whenever the archiepiscopal see fell vacant. After the time of 
the Conqueror, however, the Crown exercised a more decisive influ¬ 
ence and generally selected men of ability. 

In 1205, the old trouble flared up anew. The monks, aiming to 
outdo the king, held a swift election after the death of the incumbent 
and sent their candidate, Reginald, to Pope Innocent III for conse¬ 
cration without consulting the king. The pope was suspicious of 
irregularity and refused to sanction the monks' choice. Meanwhile, 
word arrived in Rome that King John had himself set Reginald aside 
and had forced the election of a candidate of his own choosing. Inno¬ 
cent thereupon declared both elections void and commanded the elec¬ 
tion of Stephen Langton, an English cardinal then resident in Rome. 
John, in his turn, refused to accept Langton, and for his refusal was 
excomniunicated. England was placed under an interdict which 
lasted four years. John availed himself of this opportunity to seize 
properties of the Church. When, however, Innocent preached a cru¬ 
sade against him and persuaded his great rival, Philip Augustus ot 
France, to carry it out, John Was compelled to submit. He gave up 
his crown to the papal agent and made himself the pope's vassal. 
This marked a turning point in the relations between the kingdom 
and the Papacy. No longer able to regard the Papacy and the Church 
as a natural ally against foreign influence, nor able longer to regard 
their sovereigns as aliens, the English people became steadily more 
anti-papal. The policy of Innocent Ill’s successors who sought to use 
England as a source of revenue for their struggle with the Elohen- 
staufens hastened this growing antipathy. 

The dislike for Rome favored King Edward I who, like his 
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rival Philip the Fair, was forced to tax the clergy* It cannot 
be denied that the taxes proved a heavy burden for the churchmen, 
already the victims of numerous exactions by the Papacy. There were 
ecclesiastical protests and partly on the basis of these Pope Boniface 
VIII issued his famous hull Clericis prohibiting secular taxa¬ 

tion of the clergy, except by papal consent. The measure angered the 
king of France, as will be seen, and it called forth a stern reply from 
Edward. He outlawed the clergy, warning them that unless they 
contributed to the realm they would be denied its protection. The 
result was that the ecclesiastics were cowed and the papal bull passed 
without effect. Having successfully taken this step, Edward next pro¬ 
ceeded to curb the power of the Chinch by regulating its control of 
property, a policy which was eventually carried much further by his 
successors. Since much of the revenue of the Crown derived from 
wardship and escheat, it was dangerous to allow any corporate insti¬ 
tution to acquire too much property. To prevent this, Edward had 
passed the first statute of Mortmain, forbidding the transfer of lands 
to any corporate institution to the disadvantage of the Crown. Such 
strong measures against the Church, in defiance of the Papacy, passed 
without serious protest. 

Meanwhile, in France, the Church and the Papacy fared no better 
at the hands of powerful monarchs. From its founding by Flugh 
Capet, the Capetian dynasty had had the Church as an important ally 
against its feudal vassals. This happy relationship proved of inestima¬ 
ble value during the reign of the first really competent Capetian 
sovereign, Louis VI. It was then that the investiture quarrel between 
the Empire and the Papacy w^as still raging, and then also that the 
cnisading movement began. Louis profited from tlie former by 
posing as the defender of the Papacy, for which he was given the title 
‘'Eldest Son of the Church,'’ and took advantage of the latter by 
lending his name to the holy cause against the infidel. Though less 
able, Louis VII continued to reap benefits for the Crown from its 
alignment uith the Church. Partly because of this friendly tradition 
and partly because of the Papacy’s desire to keep France from aiding 
the Empire a friendly settlement of the investiture problem was made. 
The Crown’s right to preside at episcopal elections, postpone or 
annul them, was confomed and it was empowered to withhold the 
bishop’s temporalities unless he swore allegiance to the king. As in 
England and Germany, the French Crown gave up its claim to invest 
with the spiritualities. 

During the reign of Philip Augustus, how'ever, the French mon- 
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i^chy manifested a haughty independence of the Papacy and an omi¬ 
nous intention to reduce its power. Significantly, the monarch had 
the support of the great churchmen of the realm, a sure sign of the 
development of a new nationalism. It is important to bear this in 
mind, for the struggle which began with Philip Augustus was not 
between the Church and Crown as •such, but between a nation state 
on the one side, claiming complete independence, and an international 
papacy on the other. 

Philip was an astute politician and utterly unscrupulous where 
the interests of the Crown were involved. Relatively early in his 
career, he managed to embroil himself with the Papacy because of 
an uncanonical divorce and marriage. In 1193 he had taken a Danish 
princess as his wife and finding her completely revolting, set her 
aside for a more acceptable candidate. The discarded mare refused 
to leave and appealed to Rome for help. For several years the Papacy 
remonstrated with Philip and begged him to retrace his steps. This 
proving insufficient, Innocent III decreed an interdict upon Philip’s 
domains. Immediately many of the greatest clergy came to the king’s 
defense, a number of them refusing to publish the pope’s decree. 
Others who accepted it were handled with brutality by the king. 
Nevertheless, the interdict proved sufficiently disturbing to bring 
Philip to terms, and he took back his Danish princess. It was a politi¬ 
cal gesture, however, not a reconciliation; and Pliilip, despite the re¬ 
peated complaints of his wife and the persistent remonstrances of 
Innocent, continued to ignore his wife. For twenty years the king- 
had actually defied the pope, though he made fawning submission at 
times, and in his general attitude of hostility toward Rome he found 
himself supported by the great ecclesiastics. In other matters, Philip 
co-operated with the Papacy, not out of zeal for its cause but out of 
self-interest. He secured for himself the privilege of undertaking a 
crusade against England, though this never materialized; he supported 
Innocent against Otto of Brunswick and made considerable gnins 
thereby; and, finally, although he did not lead it, he reaped the fruits 
of the papal crusade against the Albigensians, In Philip, the great pope 
Innocent III had found his match. 

The sinner Philip was followed, after an unimportant interim, by 
a royal saint, Louis IX. Despite his religious zeal, however, Louis 
never let the control of the French church slip from his hands. 
More than that, he prepared the way for the complete dominance of 
the Papacy by the French Crown. His era spanned the period of the 
pontifical struggle with die redoubtable Hohenstaufen Frederick IL 
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^irciimytances of this conresc ^ proved profitable to France whidi^ 
rduring the investiture struggle, became the asylum of hard-pressed 
popes. Indeed, for nearly a half century, most of the papal business 
was cotiducted from French soil, and it was not unnatumi that lead¬ 
ing churchmen felt that Fiance rather than Rome was the better, if 
not the proper, scat of the Papacy, Partly as the result of this transfer 
of papal affairs to France, but also because of the intellectual pre¬ 
eminence of the French clergy, the greater offices of the Church 
were to be filled by Frenchmen. It was this development which even¬ 
tually enabled the Crown to control the Papacy. 

One of the most significant events in this connection and one for 
which Saint Louis deserv^es a share of responsibility was the elevation 
of his brother, (.'harks of Anjou, to the throne of Sicily. It was a 
French pope. Urban IV, who proffered Charles the kingdom, with 
the deliberate intention of thus eliminating the last Hohenstaufen of 
southern Italy. Charles w^as an able warrior who soon won his Idng- 
dom by arms and then, proving himself an equally competent if un¬ 
scrupulous diplomat, lie set out to do precisely what the Hohen- 
staufens had done: to bring Italy under his sway and to dominate the 
Papacy. He played his hand skillfully to secure the election of his 
own countrymen as popes and, after 1276 until his death in 1285, 
Charles, for the most parr, kept the pontifical office under his control. 
French influence at Rome therefore became further entrenched, al¬ 
though at the same time the revival of conflict over papal elections 
subjected the pontiff’s office to the greedy ambition of local Roman 
nobility. This native feud swiftly merged with the intrigues of in¬ 
creasingly powerful French prelates to tiirow the papal office into 
the hands of the most powerful of French sovereigns, Philip the 
Fair. 

The two most important feudal families of Rome were the Or- 
sini and Colonna. Each of these had influenced papa! elections, and 
exercised considerable control over the College of Cardinals. When 
fortune favored them with the papal office they made full use of it 
for the enlargement of their private estates, at the expense of the 
(Jhurch and their rivals. This confusing and dangerous situation be¬ 
came so alarming that the College of Cardinals at the end of the 
thirteenth century tried to secure men of merit for the pontifical 
throne. One of these, Benedetto Gaetano, a man of eighty and famous 
for his learning, was elected pope in 1294. Assuming the title of 
Boniface Vill, he soon became one of the most notable if one of 
1 See Chapter 
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least successful of all tiie medieval popes. Adopting the poHcy 
of the Orsinis and the Colonnas, Boniface initiated his pontificate 
by showering benefits upon the members of his own family, the 
Gaetani. The Colonnas feared the rise of this new house and took 
measures to destroy it. For this the pope preached a crusade against 
them and declared their lands forfeit. A vicious petty war ensued 
in the papal states and, while it dragged out, the pope became em¬ 
broiled with the kingdoms of England and France. 

Philip IV was an outspoken anti-clericalist, who was detennined 
to nationalize the Church. The method he employed for tliis pur¬ 
pose'^vas scrupulously if not honorably legalistic. The Church had 
always maintained that the right to tax clergy was its prerogatwe, 
although in the period of Innocent III it had accorded to princes 
the right of taxing provided that the money thus gathered were used 
for purposes in which the Church had a direct interest. On the 
ground of national self-defense, Philip employed this concession for 
the Crown’s own purpose during his expensive wars with England. 
Some of the clergy, already heavily taxed, protested to the pope 
against this new exaction, and Boniface immediately came to their 
defense in the papal bull Clmcis laicos. Directed at both the English 
and the French kings, this reasserted the old argument that the clergy 
could not be taxed by the state except with papal consent. Philip 
struck back. Italian banking houses in France were prohibited from 
exporting money and negotiable securities to Rome, and Boniface, 
finding his treasury threatened with bankruptcy, was forced to capit¬ 
ulate. He agreed that the king might act as he pleased in case of 
emergency and, more than that, that it was the king’s privilege to 
determine when an emergency existed. Philip had certainly won the 
first round. 

A few years later trouble broke out anew over the question of 
the competence of royal and ecclesiastical courts. On questionable 
grounds, but in perfectly legal fashion, Philip condemned, arrested, 
and confiscated the properties of a bishop of southern France whom 
he suspected of treason. Boniface was so incensed that he reissued 
Clerich laicos and followed this with another bull, fili) in 

which he forcefully reasserted the papal right of intervention. “Let 
none persuade you . . he said, “that you are not subordinate to 
the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, for he is a fool who so thinks. 
. . ^ Philip replied: “Philip by the Grace of God, King of the 

Franks, to Boniface who gives himself out for Supreme Pontiff, little 

1 Boase, T. S., Boniface VUl, London, 1933. P. 302. 
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PALACE OF THE POPES. AVIGNON ( 1316 - 1370 ) 

The construction of this great palace was begun by Pope John XXII and was 
continued for the duration ot the Babylonian captivity. Done in the Gothic mode 
but with stylistic features modified in the interest of greater strength, it took ori the 
aspect of a fortress. After the popes abandoned it, following the Great Schism, it 
was long used as a barracks and a prison. The town of Avignon in which the Palace 
is situated was a papal possession from 1348 until 1791, when it was annexed to France 
by the National Assembly. 


many, the Avignon popes successfully defended their .spiritual au¬ 
thority and their control of the clergy. In fact, it was a prime neces¬ 
sity for them to do so. Residence at Avignon deprived the popes 
of their very considerable income from Rome and the papal states. 
A possible solution of the problem thus raised would have been the 
practice of stringent economies, but that the popes did not choose 
to do. The papal court, like the secular courts, was markedly ex¬ 
travagant. T'he popes built and furnished a magnificent palace for 
their use, and one cardinal kept so large a retinue that half a hun¬ 
dred houses were needed to accommodate it. To meet these aug¬ 
mented expenses, successive popes increased and extended old taxes 
and sought que new sources of revenue. All offices, save that of 
parish priest, were finally reserved for papal appointment. Since 
each appointee customarily paid a tax, known as amiatCy which was 
a large portion of the first year s income of the office, and, in addi¬ 
tion, made a substantial gift to the pope, this was a valuable source 
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income. Another profitable income came from the practice of 
reserving to the Papacy certain fees hitherto collected by the local 
clerg)^ The extension of the jurisdiction of the papal courts not only 
brought an increase in the jfines collected but also added to the 
papal income the gifts habitually made to the court by both liti¬ 
gants. Fees for dispensations and special privileges further swelled 
the total. With so many opportunities, graft and corruption inevi¬ 
tably made their appearance. Papal agents and sometimes the popes 
themselves were guilty of fraud and chicanery, Dismay at such 
profanation of the sacred office added to the discontent evoked by 
papal exactions and tlie Papacy lost prestige on both, counts. 

Pope Gregory IX at long last went to Rome, thus ending the 
Avignon Captivity in 1377, but the Church promptly plunged into 
greater disaster. Gregory died in Rome and the College of Cardi¬ 
nals, composed of twelve Frenchmen and four Italians, was forced 
to choose a successor. The apparently normal course of action would 
have resulted in the choice of a French pope and the return to 
Avignon, but powerful factions, including the Rornan mob, insisted 
upon an Italian pope. T'he compromise choice fell upon the Arch¬ 
bishop of Bari, a Frenchman serving an Italian province, who was 
named Pope Urban VI in April, 1378. Urban’s arrogance and tact¬ 
lessness quickly alienated the Cardinals Vvho, having prudently with¬ 
drawn from Rome, denounced him and declared his election void 
on the ground that it had been forced upon them by the mob. In 
his place, the Sacred College chose the French Bishop of Geneva 
(August, 1378) who took the title of Clement VII and retired to 
Avignon. Urban declined to recognize the competence of the Col¬ 
lege, denounced the Cardinals, and uttered anathemas against his 
rival. Clement replied in kind and a baffled Europe was confronted 
with the unholy spectacle of tw'^o ambitious men, each claiming to 
be the true Vicar of Christ, and each denouncing his rival as a 
Satanic apostate. Each surrounded himself wath ^ curia and sought 
to consolidate his position. Urban was followed by three Roman 
popes; Clement, by the Spaniard, Benedict XIII, and still the strug¬ 
gle continued.^ 

^The rival lines of popes were: 


Urban VI (1378-1389) 
Boniface IX (1389-1404) 
Innocent VII (1404-1406) 
Gregory XIl (1406-1415) 


Roman 


Avignon 

Clement Vn (1378-1394) 
Benedict XIII (1594-1417) 
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^greeting. ... Let your great fatuousness know that in. tem- 
ofaliries we are subject to none . . . Such as believe otherwise are 
fools or madinen.” ^ The issue was joined. The pope called a synod 
to deal with the king; and the Idng summoned an Estates General 
to deal with the pope. The Estates General denounced Boniface, and 
the latter, unperturbed, threatened Philip with deposition, following 
this with the most extraordinary statement of papal pretensions in 
the bull Unam mnetmn. Making use of an old symbol of the two 
swords, one spiritual and one temporal, the pope asserted that both 
swords were in the hands of the Church. “The one sword . . . 
should be under the other, and temporal authority subject to the 
spiritual power.” And, then, in a final flourish, the bull ended with 
the most presumptuous statement of all: “Furthermore we declare, 
state, define and pronounce that it is altogether necessary to sdva- 
tion for every human creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff.” 

If this remarkable bull shocked many goad Christians, it posT 
tively infuriated Philip. The king decided to act. One of his trusted 
lawyers, William of Nogaret, who had been advising him in his 
struggle with the pope, was despatched to Italy with some of the 
Colonnas and maltreated nobility of Rome, to seize Boniface and 
transport him to France. It was Philip’s intention, when this part 
of his plan had been carried out, to summon a general council of 
the Church and forthwith depose the Pope. But this was not neces¬ 
sary, for Boniface was so distressed by the action of the conspirators 
who broke into his palace at Anagni that he died three weeks later. 
The victory was now complete for the French monarchy. All that 
remained w^as to reap its fruits, and this the Capetians managed to 
do with their usual thoroughness. 


C. The GROWN VICTORIOUS 

In the two years following the death of Boniface, Rome seethed 
with plot and counter-plot as the French agents and the Roman 
nobles contended for control. French success was signalized in 1305 
by the election of a Frenchman, Pope Clement V 
Partly because of his subserviency to Philip, partly because papal 
business made his presence in France wise, and partly because Rome 
was so lawless and disordered that it was hardly inviting, Clement 
never went to the Eternal City. Instead, he took up his residence 
at Avignon and surrounded himself with members of his family 

I lh 'id,f p. 305. 
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id puppets of the king. The Papacy, in a word, became .Mcnc 
rather tlian Italian. The offending bulls were revoked, Philip am 
Nogaret absolved of all blame for the affair at Aruigni, and the claiir 
of the Freiigh monarchy to divine origin was recognized. Even 
Philip could have asked for little more. The dual tradition thus begun 
of a French pope resident in France was carried on for seventy-two 
years, and this period of church history, traditionally if inaccurately, 
is called the Babylonian Captivity. Clement’s six successors at 
Avignon were not mere tools of the French Crown though to non- 
hrcnchnien they usually appeared so. Most of them were able men 
who sought to carry on the best papal traditions and to reform abuses 
within the Church. NevertheleSwS, the appearances and exigencies of 
their compromising situation weakened both the Papacy and the 
Church. 

Ihe real and presumed dependence of these Avignon popes upon 
the French Crown alienated many peoples. The English, then en¬ 
gaged in a long struggle with France, sporadically refused to recog¬ 
nize many papal claims and sought to inhibit papal power in Eng¬ 
land. The German Emperors and some of their subjects also re¬ 
sented this new alignment, the more so since the French Crowm 
supported the Papacy in its struggle against the Empire. Theoret¬ 
ically, the issue between the two was the old one of supremacy, but 
in reality this issue had lost its meaning. It was absurd for Clement, 
for example, to seek to pursue the program and policies of Innocent 
III, The major importance of this quarrel lay in the political theory 
which it invoked and in its demonstration of the impossibility of 
establishing a theocratic world state. 

On the papal side, the political theorists expressed ambitious hopes 
and vanished actualities rather than present realities. Nothing .could 
be added to the claims already advanced for the supreme temporal 
powder of the Papacy; they could only be elaborated. Essentially, 
the theorists on the papal side only embroidered the statements ad¬ 
vanced as early as the fifth century by Augustine.in The City of 
God, The protagonists of the State, most of them lawyers, had the 
distinct advantage of being able to mirror facts. Many times they 
went far beyond actualities in the development of their theories, bur 
their basic principles usually reflected the existing situation. To cite 
only one instance, the French Crown had proved" itself the temporal 
superior of the Papacy. 

Although the separation of the pope from the Apostolic See of 
Rome through which he theoretically derived his power scandalized 
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rom the distance of five and a half cenniries this Great Schism 
rliot without its ironic aspects, but, at the time, it was exceedingly 
serious. From the theological side, the question of which claimant 
was the true pope was peculiarly vital, for salvation itself was held 
to depend upon following the rightful leader. ,To an age w^hich rele¬ 
gated the here to the position of being only the preparation for the 
hereafter, this problem was of burning importance. In addition, the 
struggle was further embittered by political considerations. The 
French (Avignon) pope was, of course, supported by France at id 
her satellites: Castile, Aragon, Navarre, Sicily, and Scotland. That 
in itself was a sufficient reason for England, Hungary, Poland, Fiait- 
ders, and the Scandinavian states to align themselves with Urban. 
The German and Italian princes w^ere divided in their allegiance, 
though the Emperor backed Urban. Europe now* had to support two 
popes, two sets of cardinals, and tw^o aurice, each trying to outdo 
the other. The situation was intolerable, but the solution was diffi¬ 
cult. The answer finally came through the influence of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris and of two of the political theorists. 

Marsiglio of Padua, sometime rector of the University of Paris, 
and his colleague, John of Jandun, had collaborated upon a remark¬ 
able statement of the imperial claims which they entitled the De¬ 
fensor Pacts (Defender of the Peace). In their effort to impro\^e 
the claims of the secular rulers, they advanced the theory that the 
source of all church}y power was the whole body of the faithful. 
The Church was not the clergy but all communicants, and final 
authority resided with this large body, which w^as represented by a 
general council composed of clerics and laymen. The clergy, their 
theory continued, had no coercive powers; they were convenient 
but not indispensable since the general council was competent to 
interpret the Scriptures if need be. The Papacy owed its place to 
a series of historical accidents and to the fact that the clergy found 
it convenient; it w'as in no sense sacrosanct. 

Advanced in another cause, this theory wffiich sought to deny 
seven centuries of papal power seemed to the scholars of Paris to 
offer a key to the problem. Students in modern universities may well 
wonder by wffiar right Paris assumed the leadership in this crisis. 
For over three hundred years, the University of Paris had been not 
only the virtual intellectual dictator of Europe, but also a potent 
political force. That its scholars had served the French Crown well 
is amply shown by the Defensor Pads. Under the influence of this 
and similar works, the scholars of Paris proposed the mutual abdi- 
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^lon of the rival popes and the selection of a new one by a gen 
era! council. Moreover in 1398, they, assisted by the king, induced the 
French clergy to renounce their obedience to the pope. This was a 
t^eritabie revolution which temporarily established an autonomous 
national church. 

The agitarioa then fostered resulted in 1409 in the summoning 
by cardinals of both ctirite to a Council at Pisa. Lacking strong politi- 
Citl support, this Council failed. In truth, it served only to further con¬ 
found the existing confusion. Neither Benedict nor Gregory ac¬ 
cepted his deposition which the Council had decreed. Worse still, 
the (Council with a misplaced faith in the efficacy of its depositions 
h.id chosen a new pope^ first, Alexander V and upon his death, John 
' result was that Christian Europe now had three claim¬ 

ants to the papal crown. The situation was aggravated by the char- 
'4Cter ()f John. Flis reputation was won not as a churchman, but as 
, a pirate and a soldier and he remained a worldly-minded, astute pol- 
' idcian Interested in the temporaiities and not the spiritualities of 
his office. The resultant loss of^chiirchly prestige w^as perhaps less 
important than the impetus given to the conciliar movement, as the 
, practice of submitting church problems to a general council was 
called. 

Basically, the conciliar niovcmeiit was a struggle against the an¬ 
cient habit and tradition of an absolute papal monarchy. The schism, 

, the obvious need for xefonuf and the appearance of threatening here¬ 
sies combined to make possible this attempt to revolutionize the 
government of the Church. Secondly, the movement was an evidence 
of the growing national consciousness of Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and others. Compact states, set apart from each other by indigenous 
laws, language, and customs, owning allegiance to national mon- 
archs, were becoming steadily more important. To the theorists and 
often to the politicians of these states, the traditional theory of one 
power seemed incompatible with the actual existence of several sov¬ 
ereign states. The conciliar movement seemed to offer a solution by 
substituting a council composed of representatives of the various na¬ 
tions for the one international pope. Finally and paradoxically, the 
conciliar movement was also evidence of a reviving cosmopolitan¬ 
ism and a feeling that problems which affected the whole body of 
the Church should be decided by representatives of all. 

In the prevalent heresies of the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, the councils were confronted with a problem almost as 
serious as that of the schism itself. The leader of the earlier heresy 
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^hn Wiclif of England (1320-* 1384); of the later, John Hus 
Bohemia (1369-1415). Wiclif, long a master at Oxford when that 
university was the champion of liberalism, was neither an original 
thinker nor an attractive leader. His strength and the strength of 
his movement came from the cogency of the ideas he expressed and 
from the spirit of English nationalism with w’-hich they well accorded. 
Wiclifs early protests were aimed at the ownership of property by 
the Church which he held to be contrary to the teaching of Christ. 
The remedy he advocated was nothing less than a confiscation of 
church property by the state—a point of view that was most pop¬ 
ular with the king and his lords for obvious reasons. Wi^lif’s protest 
against the payment of tribute to the pope, a logical extension of his 
theory, also agreed with the trend toward English nationalism and 
was similarly wx*ll received. The schism and papal condemnation of 
him as a heretic drove Wiclif to a more radical position. Basing his 
theories upon a literal interpretation of the Scriptures, Wiclif vig¬ 
orously attacked the Church for what he termed its many defec¬ 
tions from the path of the Apostolic Church. The clergy were 
particularly obnoxious to him and he denounced the whole hierarchy 
as “sinful idiots’" and “fiends of hell.” He renounced the doctrine 
of transubstantiation and all of the sacraments, save that of marriage; 
and he fulminated against the worship of saints, martyrs, and relics. 
The true authority, he taught, was the Scriptures and to make them 
available to his countr)mien he had the Bible translated into English. 
The key to salvation, preached Wiclif, lay not with the Church but 
in each man’s personal relation with God and with a human Christ. 

The niaivel is not that Wiclif suffered condemnation as a heretic 
but rather that he escaped persecution. That he did so was due to 
the political power and to the popularity which his nationalistic at¬ 
tacks upon the Papacy won for him. His followers, the Lollards, 
were not so fortunate. Although they were not responsible they were 
blamed for the peasant revolts which flared up in England late in 
the fourteenth centuiy, and their movement,was discredited. Per¬ 
secution eventually drove them out of existence. 

Meanwhile, Wiclif’s doctrines had been carried across Europe to 
the University of Prague by one of Wiclifs students, Jerome. Bohe¬ 
mia was ripe for revolt from the Church. The Waldcnsian heresy 
had never been extirpated from southern Bohemia and other heresies 
had also taken root in the country. Moreover, the nationalistic Czechs 
looked with growing resenmient upon the many Cierman clergy who 
held high office in the Church. This religious and nationalistic dis- 
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tent found a leader in John Husinec (Hus), patriot, preac! 
and later Rector of the new University of Prague, Basing his theology 
upon that of Wiclif, Hus.: fiercely attacked the evils of the Church 
and the German clergy. Papal excomnuinication roused in him a 
desire not to recant but to clarify his position and to vindicate the 
religio-national movement which he headed. 

His chance apparently came when, largely through the efforts of 
the Emperor Sigismund, a large and spectacular council of the 
Church assembled at Constance in 1414. Some seven hundred clergy 
and scores of laymen—scholars, secular princes, courtiers, and courte¬ 
sans—composed the Council of Constance at its height. The prob¬ 
lems it faced were threefold: to stamp our heresy, to heal the schism, 
and to free the Church of abuses. 

Hus, as the most prominent and dangerous heretic, was called 
to appear before this august body. After some hesitation, and after 
taking the precaution of obtaining a guaranty of his personal ^safety 
from Sigismund, Hus answered the call. The Cotmcil wanted only 
one thing of him, recantation, and when that was refused, the re¬ 
former was handed over to the civil authorities for punishment. The 
imperial promise was declared to be invalid since it was given to a 
confcwssed heretic, and John Hus was burned at the stake. The Plus- 
site movement, however, rose Plimnix-like from the flames of its 
leader’s martyrdom and the Council soon found that it had aggra¬ 
vated and not solved the problem. Successive crusades against the 
Plussites failed, and the Church was eventually forced to make a 
compromise settlement wdth them. 

The Council was more successful in dealing with the schism. 
After outmaneuvering Pope John XXIJI and preventing him from 
winning control, the Council passed the decree, Sacrosmeta (1415), 
which declared its powers superior to thovse of the Papacy. Thus 
fortified, the Council arrested John and brought him to trial on a 
long list of charges including adultery, sodomy, and incest. Finding 
the evidence against him sufficient, the Council forced John to sign 
his own deposition. Shortly thereafter, Gregory XJI was induced 
to abdicate by offer of an important position in Italy, and finally, 
in 1417, the deposition of Benedict XIII was declared by the Council 
The way finally cleared, the schism w^s repaired by the election of 
the Italian cardinal, Otto Colorma, as Pope Martin V (1417). Since 
the new Pope was hostile to reform and since the members of the 
Council were hesitant to initiate a movement which would probably 
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_.. their indivkiual power, no serious attempt was made to 

mlieve the Church of the abuses which burdened it. 

As one of its final acts, the Council of Constance provided for 
the calling of subsequent councils. Pope Martin’s whole energy was 
directed toward restoration of papal power and it was with grudging 
reluctance that he bowed to tne public demand for a council in 1423* 
The new council tvhich met first at Pavia and soon moved to Siena 
was never free from papal control and was dismissed, having accom- 
plLshed nothing. Public opinion, however, again forced him to ar¬ 
range for a council to meet at Basle (143a). Martin died before the 
council met but his succes.sor, Eugenius IV, was an even stronger 
champion of papal power. Vicious quarrels which did not stop with 
bloodshed broke out between Pope and Council. Eugenius sought 
and failed to dtssolve the Council, but he did succeed in splitting it 
into factions. The furious Council replied by declaring the Pope 
deposed and electing a successor. This revival of the schism w'as too 
much. The princes withdrew their support from the Council and 
proceeded to make independent bargains with the Pope. Despite its 
trials and tribulations the Council remained in session until 1449 but 
its power had long since gone and with it the reputation of the whole 
conciliar movement. The failure of the councils to effect reforms, 
the long habit of a papal monarchy, and the compromises made 
between popes and princes" blasted the hopes for a revision of 
church government. 

The events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had signifi¬ 
cant and deleterious effects upon the Papacy and the Church. Al¬ 
though the popes emerged as victors ov'cr the councils, the prestige 
won by their success was soon dissipated. Just as the councils had lost 
power and influence through their inability to extirpate heresy and 
reform the Church, so also did successive popes who likewise failed 
in these tasks. Moreover, the popes more and more became involved 
in the welter of local Italian politics primarily because of the neces¬ 
sity for protecting the large secular interests of the Papacy. They 
tended to become less spiritual leaders than worldly politicians, a 
trend which reached its climax with the Renaissance popes. 

The Babylonian Captivity and, m'ore particularly, the Great 
Schism had cost the Church heavily both in actual authority and 
in reputation. The spectacle, first of a Papacy apparently subordi- 


iPor example, in 1445 the Emperor Frederick recognized Eugenius as pope and 
in return was given large sums of money and control of many church benefices 
sicuated in Hapsburg lauds. 
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fed to the seliish aims of a secular prince, and later of an unhoTy 
competition for a holy office, disgusted and scandalized many. In 
addition, the increased financial exactions of the Papacy, resiilring 
from the Captivity and the Schism, kd to a growing discontent. 
Morally, intellectually, and financially, the Papacy had alienated 
many of its sabjects. 

Finally, the coincidence of weakness in the Papacy and the 
Church and the growing national strength resulted in a further dimY 
midon of ecclesiastical power. In 1438, the French clergy, at the 
insistence of King Charles Vi I, had promulgated the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion of Bourges, This virtual declaration of independence recognized 
the authority of a general council as superior to that of the pope, 
forbade papal appointment of French clergy, prohibited the sending 
of annates to Rome, and stated that no papal bull was valid in France 
unless assented to by the king. The German Diet at Mainz issued a 
similar declaration in the following year but subsequenc agreements 
between popes and German rulers somewhat vitiated its force. The 
Church was still a major power and its monarch an important ruler 
but the intcrnatiotial church of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was slowly moving toward the national churches of the sixteenth 
century. 
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A. Trade and traders 

The identity of the first traders is lost iii the mists of the past. 
We do not know who they were, what they traded, or what led 
them to make the exchange. We do know that trade must be nearly 
as old as man. There w'as trade and there were traders long before 

o 

written history began. The proof of that lies in the excavations of 
the archeologists, the studies of the anthropologists, and even in the 
very ancient written records which assume the existence of trade as 
habitual. Speculation upon the problems of why and how^' trade began 
is fascinating but it must always remain conjecture. Wc^can only 
guess at the motives which underlay the first exchanged has been 
plausibly suggested that trade arose because of the impossibility, 
even in a primitive society, of attaining absolute, individual self- 
sufficiency. Another likely possibility stems from the fact that not 
;ill men are born with similar talents and abilities. Primitive inen 
must have discovered early that one among their group fashioned 
the best weapons, that another was mOwSt successful in taming ani¬ 
mals, that still another was the..best hunter, and so on. What could 
have been more natural than that the hunter should have offered to 
exchange a portion of his kill for a better weapon? The result of 
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Primitive trade, however it began, was baiter trade, i.e., thi 
exchange of goods for goods or goods for semces. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that the early exchanges were all completed on 
the spot. Only when men learned by experience that they could 
trust most of their fellows, did they enter into deferred exchanges 
in which one party gave away his goods in Teturn for the other 
party’s promise to complete the trade by giving his goods at some 
future time. This economic promise, which we loosely and unthink¬ 
ingly term “credit,” vastly increased the amount of trade. By this de¬ 
vice, the hunter, to use the earlier illustration once more, was able 
to meet his present need for a weapon by pledging his future kill 
in return. I'he advantages of this type of deferred exchange are so 
great that economic promises have become a fundamental part of 
human life. 

The use of money as a medium of exchange is also an ancient 
practice. In its primary form, money was smiply a commodity so 
universally desired that it could readily be exchanged for any other 
goods. Many things ranging from oxen to feathers have fulfilled this 
requirement at various times and have served as money. The device 
of money, hke the economic promise, greatly facilitated trade, and 
extended its scope. 

Trade, at first without, but later with, the devices of money econ¬ 
omy and the economic promise, took place among all peoples and 
in all societies. The volume of trade varied widely, of course, but 
some trade was never wholly absent for long. The degree of eco¬ 
nomic development depended upon many non-econoinic factors such 
as geography and location, and security against internal disorders or 
foreign invasions. Peoples who lived along the waterways generally 
did more trading than those who were hemmed in by mountain 
barriers. A strong government which could guarantee security in¬ 
creased the amount of trading partly because its cirir.ens felt secure 
enough to accept economic promises in lieu of completed exchanges. 
Conversely, trade diminished when the weakness of a government 
invited disorder, for men would not enter into deferred exchanges 
which circumstances might make impossible of completion. 

The economic development of a society has a profound bearing 
upon the character of that society. Ir is going too far to assert that 
the latter depends solely upon the former but the connection is close. 
At the very Iccast, the economic condition of a society is a gauge of 
its state of civilization. The great civilizations of the ancient wwld— 
Egyptian, TEgean-Minoan, Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman-^were 
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jilt by trading peoples. Fland in hand .with trade go higher 
standards of living, grcatei* intellectual freedom and activity, cosmo¬ 
politanism and tolerance. The decay of trade is accompanied by the 
decline of these things. A society deprived of trade rapidly falls into 
localism and provincialism. That, essentially, is what happened to 
Europe following the decline of Rome. 



B, The REVIVAL OF TRADE 

The severe and prolonged economic depression which was at 
once a major cause and a major effect of the decline of the Roman 
Empire culminated in the almost complete stoppage of trade in north¬ 
ern Europe, The poHtical and economic insecurity of those centuries 
made trading so hazardous as to be unprofitable. In such a time, few 
men willingly took part in deferred exchanges since conditions ren¬ 
dered their completion so imUkeJy. This implies that less business 
was transacted by means of economic promises, or, to use a cur¬ 
rently familiar phrase, business suffered from a shrinkage of credit. 
The result was a lowering of living standards which, in turn, meant 
a falling off of demand and thus initiated the unhappy cycle of a 
depression, C(>mpleted exchanges also decreased in volume as the 
insecurity increased. The middle class, badly Injured by these 
changes, were further hit by critshing taxation which virtually drove 
them out of existence. Men left the cities to seek sustenance and 
security from the land and the potential market was further reduced. 
The concomitant diminution of population had the same effect. 
Moreover, with the disappearance of centralized authority, the ways 
and means of trade tended to disappear: Roads, no longer kept in 
repair, became impassable. Brigandage upon the land and piracy upon 
the sea became rife. Money, which had been acceptable throughout 
the Roman world when it bore the imperial stamp, became localized 
and unacceptable in foreign trade. 

These events, here compressed in so short a space, were in reality 
very long drawn out. The barbarization of the Roman Empire did 
not put an immediate end to trade, nor at once transform Europe 
from an urban into an agricultural society. Trade declined, but it 
continued, even through the period of the Merovingian Franks. The 
cliange which administered the final blow to trade in Europe was 
the closure of the Mediterranean by the Mohammedan conquests 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. That sea had been the main 
artery of ttade for thousands of years. Almost the whole of the com- 
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^_.ercial life of the west depended upon it. Now, dominated by the 
Moslems, it became a barrier instead of a highway. Most of Europe, 
its "main artery of trade severed, w^as reduced to the localization of 
feudalism. By virtue of their situation on the Mediterranean Sea, 
Italy and Southern France did not suffer so severe a decline in trade 
as did the remainder of Europe. Indeed, Mediterranean trade con¬ 
tinued throughout the whole period. The expansion of the Moham¬ 
medan power resulted in a change in the trading personnel, but the 
trade itself went on. 

Easily one of the most significant developments in the history of 
western civilization was the slow recovery of Europe from this pro¬ 
longed economic depression. From this trade revival came the reap¬ 
pearance of cities and towns and the urban culture w^hich was the 
direct ancestor of ours. Considering the importance of the subject it 
is unfortunate that lack of records seriously handicaps the historian 
who would explain this commercial revival- The merchant of those 
days who was part and parcel of this great change was no more an 
historian than is his modern counterpart, and the attention of the 
monkish chroniclers was fixed elsewhere. I'he result is that the story 
must be pieced together from many fragments, and must lean heavily 
upon rationalization and conjecture. One of the very important rea¬ 
sons for the revival of trade must have been the stability imparted 
to society by feudalism. Stability and security are relative terms 
and compared to the chaotic disorder of the ninth century, for ex¬ 
ample, the eleventh century must have seemed quiet and peaceful 
Confidence returned with the feeling of security and men once more 
w^ere willing to venture their goods and their lives in trade. The 
economic promise reappeared, hesitatingly at first, but in ever greater 
volume as men discovered that it w^as safe to trust their fellows. Local 
trade in such natural products as grain, wines, and salt, which had 
never wholly vanished, was probably the first to revive and increase. 
Later, trade betw^een more distant manprs or with the commercial 
centers of Italy and Flanders feappeai-ed and grew. To cite only one 
example, there was an increasing demand for woolen cloth woven 
in Flanders. A devSultqry trade in this had gone on even during the 
depression of the ninth century; it was now revived and strength¬ 
ened. 

Just as one of the reasons for the earlier trade decline lay in the 
diminution of population so, conversely, the increase in population 
in the tenth century and after offers a clue to the revival of trade. 
The opening up of new lands by conquest, as in the case of the 
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^ crusades, and by reclamation projects such as he drainage oJ 
i^inps and the clearing of forests mvtde available resources which 
were capable of supporting a larger population. The relationship 
is reciprocal, however, since Europe’s manpower had to increase 
before such expansion was either necessary or possible. By the elev¬ 
enth centuiy the greater numbers were deiinitely reflected by a ris¬ 
ing demand for trade goods with consequent beneficial effects upon 
commerce. 

Such great movements, however, are tediously slow, but Europe 
fortunately did not have to wait upon them for the complete revival 
of trade. The deciding impetus carnc from the regions of Venice 
and Inlanders. The pioneers who made their homes on the marshy 
islands which later became Venice were forced, to seek their livelh 
hood from trade from the very beginning. Their very food was 
bought with fish and salt they obtained from their great servant and 
mistress, the sea. From that small beginning grew the great trade 
of Venice which kept her bound to the Byzantine Empire long after 
the imperial power had vanished from the rest of the West. In return 
for wheat, wine, and wood from the hinterlands of the Adriatic and 
salt frorn her own lagoons, Venice received the spices and luxuries 
of the East. These she bartered and sold over an increasing portion 
of Europe. Already rich and powerful by the eleventh century, Ven¬ 
ice continued both to increase her wealth and to expand her powder 
as the century wore on. She drove the pirates from the Adriatic and 
made herself mistress of that sea, reducing rival commumties to eco¬ 
nomic dependence, Threatened by the Norman expansion, in Sicily, 
she allied with Constantinople to curb it and won as a reward a 
monopoly of all trade between the Byzantine Empire and the West. 
Meanwhile, Genoa and Pisa were increasing their riches and power 
by co-operating with the. Normans against the Moslems. By the time 
of the First Crusade, these two cities virtually monopolized the trade 
of the western Mediterranean. The growth of Italian commerce was 
greatly accelerated by the Crusades. Not only did the lucrative, tasks 
of transporting and supplying the Crusaders fall largely to the Italian 
merchants, but they also profited from the increased demand for 
eastern goods which had been widely introduced to Europe by the 
returned Crusaders. Moreover, this increased business produced its 
own consequences since it forced attempts to expand and perfect 
the techniques of exchange, including the coinage of money, the 
extension of deferred exchanges, and the improvement of transport 
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cornmuaication. When the Crusades were over, the Italian cities 
held firm control of the trade of the Mediterranean. 

More surprising than this recovery of their ancient commercial 
pre-eminence by the Italian cities was the rise of a rich and profitable 
trade in Flanders. As in the case of the Italian cities, the prosperity 
of Flanders was in large measure due to its favorable location. The 
sea was its highroad to the northern littoral and the Rhine, Meuse, 
and Scheldt Rivers which flowed through this region gave it easy 
access to the hinterlands. In addition, Flanders since Roman times 
had produced a type of woolen cloth which was much desired. Fa^ 
vored thus by nature and provided by man with an exchangeable 
product, Flanders attracted the Viking invaders of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. These northmen had come seeking trade as well as plunder, 
and once the turbulence of their first advance had spent itself, they 
settled down to commerce. Some of them, known to the Russians as 
Varangians, penetrated along the river routes from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea and developed a prosperous carrying trade within that 
region. Others occupied themselves with trade along the rivers which 
emptied into the sea on the Flemish coasts. The Normans or Norse¬ 
men built up a brisk commerce between Flanders and Normandy 
and England and tlie continent. Still others established themselves 
in Sicily and participated in the Mediterranean trade. Thus by the 
eleventh century both the northern and southern coasts of Europe 
were enjoying the benefits of a grow'ing foreign commerce. From 
the nuclei of Flanders and Venice, the trade revival spread fan wise 
into the interior of the continent, gaining strength and momentum 
as it grew, so that by the thirteenth centuty all of Europe had come 
under its influence. 

' Throughout these centuries of gradual growth, trade was ham¬ 
pered by a variety of obstacles which included legal restrictions, dif¬ 
ficulties of transportation, and localism. Years of agrarian economy 
when trade was of but slight moment had resulted in the wide ac¬ 
ceptance of two economic theories which sound very peculiar to 
moderns, since they cut directly across our habitual attitudes toward 
profit and the taking of interest. The Church was the chief proponent 
of these theories but they were long accepted by most laymen also. 
The first, which probably began as an attempt to prevent the ex¬ 
ploitation of the consumer, was the theory of the jttst price. This 
conceived of prices not as dependent upon supply and demand but 
as essentially social and moral issues. The fi^st pricej which was the 
same both in times of plenty and in times of paucity, was the cost 
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rie raw material pliis a reasonable charge for its manufacture. 
This concept was the basis for a whole series of regulatory laws such 
as the prohibition of forestalling, the buying of goods en route to 
market so as to control the market; engrossing, the purchase of goods 
with the intention of holding them for a rise in prices; and regrat¬ 
ing, buying at wholesale to sell at retail. It takes little imagination 
to see how the idea of the just price hindered the growth of trade. 
The other theory held that since money was a barren thing which 
could not reproduce itself, all taking of interest was usury which 
the Church condemned as sinful. I'his attitude is almost incompre¬ 
hensible unless one bears in mind that for some centuries money had 
literally been barren, since it was not much used either in exchange 
or as a basis for credit. Wealth, if it was not in land, was likely to 
be hoarded as bullion or transformed into jewelry, or ornaments, or 
sacred vessels for use in the Church. It was beyond medieval experi¬ 
ence for money to reproduce itself and. hence, interest-taking was 
long regarded as unnatural and immoral. The revival of trade, and 
especially the reappearance of coined money and of the economic 
promise, rendered this theory anachronistic. It is apparent that had 
regulations based upon these theories been fully observed, trade 
would have come to a standstill. The fact was that an increasing 
number either ignored or ingeniously evaded such regulations. Typi¬ 
cal of such practices were the evasions, sometimes indulged in by 
the Chiircli itself, of laws concerning usury. Loans were sometimes 
made for very short periods with fiscal penalties agreed upon for 
each day the loan was overdue. Both lender and borrow'er were aware 
that the loan would not be repaid on the specified date and that the 
“penalty” was really interest. Another common method was for the 
borrower to receive only a portion of the .stated value of the loan 
but to repay the full amount. In this case the difference between 
the amount received and the amount repaid was tantamount to inter¬ 
est. That similar evasions of other legal restrictions were common 
is attested by the statutes passed to curb them. 

I'hc difSculties of transportation were in large measure an out¬ 
growth of failure of centralized authority and of the consequent rise 
of local governments. The magnificent system of Roman roads was 
allowed to fall into disrepair in the absence of any authority rich 
enough or of sufficient scope to undertake their maintenance. The 
feudal lords normally made some attempt to keep up the roads within 
their own territories but that was a sorry-substitute for an imperial 
system of highways. An analogous situation would appear if for 
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Tie reason all maintenance work should be stopped on the trunk 
lighways and through roads over which we so comfortably speed 
today. In fact, not until the advent of the automobile were highways 
built which were comparable in quality or extent/to the Roman 
roads. A similar situation prevailed in the case of bridges and ferries. 
The medieval traveler also lacked hostels or other roadside accom¬ 
modations. l"his want was partially, but insufficiently supplied by 
the monasteries, manor houses, and castles. Nor were these the only 
difficulties whlcli confronted the traveling merchant. Ilis goods w^ere 
subject to numerous t^dis and duties of various sorts which were im¬ 
posed upon him by every authority through whose lands he passed. 
Typical imposts included: an entrance toll; a transit tax (passage) 
a charge upon each wagon (charriage) and upon each pack animal 
whether human or brute (peage); a fee for crossing a bridge (pont¬ 
age) or a ford (travers). In addition to these legalized exactions 
there were illegal exactions somewhat similar to modern ^‘rackets.*’ 
Unscrupulous lords sometimes forced the traveler to buy “protec¬ 
tion’' against the desperados (often the lord’s own men) who in¬ 
fested the coimtryside. Other lords, either less scrupulous or more 
honestly dishonest, robbed the merchant without indulging in the 
pretense of ‘‘protection.” Brigandage and piracy were so common 
that merchants were forced to travel in armed caravans. Finally, 
the merchant who traveled by water, though he escaped some of the 
tolls and exactions, ran the risk of shipwreck not only by the forces 
of nature but also by the hand of man. By customary law, the cargoes 
of wrecked ships were the property of the owner of that shore where 
the ship came to grief. Some greedy individuals took advantage of 
this law and enhanced the normal threat of wind and wave by erect¬ 
ing false signals to lure the mariner to his destruction. Small wonder 
that journeys were tedioiTsly slow or that the ultimate consumer, 
who, then as rtow, evenuially had to shoulder these risks and charges, 
was forced to pay a high price for his purchases. 

The prevalent localism and provincialism further obstructed trade. 
There was, for example, no uniform medium of exchange. That 
explains the .appearance of the money-changers who played so im¬ 
portant a role in the trade revival. Only an expert could evaluate the 
many coins which flowed into circulation. The need called forth 
the sendee and wherever merchants gathered, there too was the 
money-changer, ready to exchange the coins of the region for others 
which were not uniformly acceptable in that place. For tliis vital 
service the money merchant, for he was really a trader in the various 
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of money', charg'ed a sum sufficient to yield him a profit and 
cov6r the risks he ran. That extra charge was also passed along to 
the ultimate consumer. Localism likewise made deferred exchanges 
more difiicult to accomplish since men were loath to accept the 
economic promises. 9 f strangers. Until this condition was remedied, 
exchanges had to be completed on the spot, and men were denied 
thel)encfits of fdfilling a present heed by pledging a future.com¬ 
pletion of the exchange. In other words, an ad^uate system of credit 
was at first lacking and had ,to be slowly built up. Provincialism 
showed itself also in dikrust and hostility toward aliens. Since 'any¬ 
one not of tlie immediate locality was regarded as a foreigner this 
was a serious handicap. Later this same feeling showed itself in the 
protective tariffs and other legislation by which cities sought to pro¬ 
tect and favor their citizens at the expense of outsiders. Modern 
tariff and quota systems are, in part, remnants of this medieval habit. 

Our knowledge of the various obstacles to trade is more com- 
plepe*l3han our Information as to how these obstacles were overcome. 

various stages in the revival of trade are matters of probability 
rather than of factual knowledge. The first agent in the trade revival 
was the peripatetic merchant who, his pack on his back, carried the 
goods of Venice or Flanders into the hinterlands. These adventurous 
individuals were more than salesmen; they were also the advertisers 
of a new standard of living. The arrival of the peddler with his col¬ 
lection of exotic goods must have been an event of great moment. 
It is probable that some of those who had no suiplns to trade for 
peddler’s goods when first he came were at pains to build up a sur¬ 
plus against Ids second coming. The peddlers thus encouraged the 
transition froirt an economy of subsistence to an economy of ex¬ 
changeable surpluses. 

Who were these peripatetic merchants.^ They came largely from 
the peasant class and more specifically from that part of the peius- 
antry which, lacking land to till, was forced to wander in search 
of a livelihood. Such a person was .Godiic of Finchale whose biogra¬ 
phy has come down to us. Born in poverty to peasant p^fents, God- 
ric had to struggle for a living .even as a boy. He became a beach¬ 
comber, wandering along the shores in search of salvageable goods. 
A fortunate find, or, perhaps, a Series of foitunate finds, enabled him 
tdTecome a peddler. Slowly he added to his resou.rees until he was 
able to join a group of merchants. Together they traveled from place 
to place, prospering as they went. In rime, they accumulated enough 
wealth'to enable them to charter a ship and engage in trade on the 
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.^>rth Sea. By buying at low prices where the goods were common, 
then carrying cheni to a region where they w'cre rare and selling them 
at high prices, the partners reaped a handsome profit. After some 
years'”during w'hich he amassed a con.siderable fortune, Godric felt 
called to gwe his goods to the poor and become a monk. To his later 
beatification we owe our knowledge of his life, for as Sc. Godric 
he won the attention of a monkish chronicler. Had he remained a 
merchant he would also have remained as anonymous as his com¬ 
panions, since the business man of that day was not regarded as 
worthy of a biographer’s efforts. 

^ is probable that the early peddlers at first sought to dispose 
of their wares at weekly markets which were found in every large 
feudal domain. These markets were purely local and were held 
mainly for the convenience of the peasantry. The traveling mcr- 
chant, perhaps because of the common hostility to aliens or perhaps 
because there was little demand for his goods on the part of the pe.as- 
antry, did not find these local markets long satisfactory. He was led, 
therefore, to join with his fellows in setting up a. competing market, 
called a fair. Before long almost every country and every great fief 
had its fair. The fairs differed markedly from the peasant markets 
in size, occurrence, personnel, and patronage, d hey were larger and 
lasted longer; they were held only at certain seasons; they were in¬ 
ternational rather than inter- or intra-manorial; and they were patron¬ 
ized by the upper as well as the lower classes. At them, merchants 
traded with each other perhaps even more than with consumers. To 
use a familiar phrase, much of their business was wholc.sale rather 
than retail. 

By the twelfth century, the most important of the many fairs 
were those wdiich were held in Champagne. Situated almost midway 
between the commercial centers of the north and those of the sotith 
this region was the natural meeting place for the merchants of Eu- 
ropfi^rhe Seine formed a highway to Normandy and the Channel, 
the Meuse, to the Low Countries and the North Sea; and the Sa6ne 
to the Mediterranean via the Rhone. In addition the St. Bernard and 
Mont Cenis passes gave acce.ss to northern Italy.their mo,st flour¬ 
ishing period there were six fairs a year held in the Champagne 
region, d'hey were held in rotation, the merchants going from one 
to the other. Since by the middle of the thirteenth centuiy^ each 
one lasted several weeks, there was ample opportunity for trade 
throughout most of the year. The fairs, however, w^ere at best im¬ 
permanent market places and the expanding trade needed a perma- 
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niarket. The result was the growth of towns, an importar^ 
vclopinent which will be discussed in detail later in this chapterf^ 

The appearance of fairs and markets and the expansion of trade 
brought into being numerous institutions designed to meet the needs 
of a tnore cosmopolitan society* There was, for example, the matter 
of law^ and of courts. Each locality during the feudal period had 
developed its indigenous customs which the new merchant class 
found very objectionable. To overcome this and to avoid the delays 
common to local courts, the various fairs and market places gradu¬ 
ally developed a system of law which transcended local law and was 
applicable wherever the merchants gathered. This Imjo merchant, as 
it w-'as called, was adniinister<^d by the merchants themselves in spe¬ 
cial courts. Sea borne commerce developed a special branch of the 
la^w nferchwt, maritime law wliich is the direct ancestor of modern 
admiralty law. Other examples of changing, customs to suit new^ needs 
were the transformation of the mohey-changers first into money¬ 
lenders aiKl then into bankers; the increasing use of such commer¬ 
cial devices as bills of exchange and checks; and the appearance of 
insurance.- 

Another characteristic of the period and one whi(5h is closely con¬ 
nected wdth the rise of towns was the growth of associations known 
as gilds. Their origin is unknown but they probably began as volun¬ 
tary associations for the mutual protection and advancement of indi ¬ 
viduals engaged in the same line of endeavor. Their purposes were 
as varied as their membership, and ranged from secular and social to 
religious and devotional. ,The most important of the various types 
were the merchant gilds, which appeared late in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and their offshoots, the craft gilds. The merchant gilds, which 
originally included all the merchants within a town, soon gained a 
preponderant'influence in towm affairs. Their primary concern was 
to win a monopoly of the town’s trade and to that end they secured 
the passage of preferential tariffs and of laws which almost excluded 
alien merchants from the toW'U markets. Their secondary aim was to 
secure for themselves as many trading privileges as they could in 
other towns. In short, they asked for themselves wdiat they sought 
to refuse others. The merchant gilds wxre chiefly responsible for 
the enforcement of the various trade restrictions discussed above, a 
fact which has led many- scholars to term them anti-capitalistic. Cer¬ 
tainly their attempts to regulate prices, control the volume of trade, 
and prevent cornering of the market greatly restricted private initia¬ 
tive and enterprise. A special type of merchant gild or a league of 
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e^^ant gilds came eventually to be known as a home. Mdst impor¬ 
tant of these was the Hanseatic League which began prior to the 
thirteenth century in the association for mutual protection and as¬ 
sistance of the German merchants who were engaged in foreign 
trade. The League, by the fourteenth century, included some seventy 
or eighty north German towns and by virtue of its strength domi- 
nated the trade of the northern seas. It waged war; made extensive 
use of the economic boycott; entered into agreements and alliances; 
maintained trading posts in foreign countries; and successfully guar¬ 
anteed privileges and security to its members. Its economic monopoly 
lasted into the sixteenth century although its political authority de¬ 
clined before then. 

The first merchant gilds had included artisans, but increasing 
specialization led the latter to form associations of their own, the 
craft gilds. Since each occupation had its own organization, craft 
gilds became very numerous. Among them were such gilds as: the 
goldsmiths, the silk weavers, the physicians, the bakers, the spin¬ 
ners, the dyers, the tanners, the hatters, the innkeepers. Each gild 
was, in effect, a closed corporation which enjoyed a monopoly con-, 
trol of its craft, regulating prices, quality, and the numbers engage^ 

A boy, wishing to learn the craft, first had to serve a period of ap¬ 
prenticeship to some master. The duration of this training period 
varied from two to seven years, daring which the apprentice lived 
with the master who was supposed to feed and clothe as wxll as 
train him. The apprenticeship over, the neophyte became a journey- . 
man who worked for wages but usually remained under the close 
supervision of the master. By careful thrift, the journeyman in time 
might accumulate sufllcient capital to set up his own business. Before 
he could do so, however, he had to satisfy the masters a.s to his ability 
and fitness. If he succeeded, he was admitted into the circle of mas¬ 
ters and permitted in his turn to tniin apprentices and journeymen, 
i^y the time trade had evolved from the peddler stage to gilds 
and hafiseSy zll of Europe w^as criss-crossed by trade rout^As the 
accompanying map shows, these routes made use of waterways 
wherever possible in order to avoid the dangers, costs, and tedious 
slowness of overland travel^ffi fact, until well into modern times, 
seas and rivers remained the best, cheapest, and most used roadways/^ 
Because medieval ships were very small they were forced to cling 
to the coasts but they had the compensating advantage of being able 
to ascend rivers which today are not considered navigable. Thus, 
such towns as Liibeck and Bruges, v'hich we think of as being inland, 
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xe at that time served by the rivers. When trade had to go over¬ 
land its usual carrier was the pack animal since most routes were im¬ 
passable for wagons and carts. 

goods which traveled over these routes can only be sug¬ 
gested here. Xlie East exported principally such luxuries a.s gems, 
spices, drugs, dyes, rugs, silks, ivory, gold, tooled leather, perfumes, 
arms, armor, and slaves. In return the West sent mostly raw materials: 
iron, salt, tin, furs, hides, lumb.er, amber, fish, grains, wines, and naval 
stores and a few native products, among them Venetian glass and 
Flemish or English wool and woolenSj^ 

C. Urban life 

The ^ry of the trade revival has had to assume the existence of 
towns.^^owns and trade are inextricably linkccLi^Onc calls forth 
the other, and the history of one involves also the history of the 
other. tow n is a mercantile settlement, drawing its life bfood from 
the artery of tradof When the artery is severed, the town literajly 
and figuratively decays. Its inhabitants depart, its buildings fall into . 
disrepair, and grass grows in its streets. Again and again this phe¬ 
nomenon has been demonstrated. The disappearance of the Roman 
cities and the ‘‘ghost towns’’ of the American wxst are equally 
cases in point. The long-drawn-out commercial recession of the early 
middle ages had as its concomitant the gradual disappearance of 
urban life. Only in Italy and in southern France, where trade con¬ 
tinued, did mercantile communities survive. Elsewhere the towns 
either disappeared or slowdy contracted into mere fortresses or ad¬ 
ministrative centers, known in the middle ages as chitates, 

^ I'he disorders of the ninth and tenth centuries led local lords to 
build fortresses for the protection of themselves and their people. 
Known as burgen in Germany, burbs in England, and chateaux in, 
France, these were roughly comparable to the blockhouses and forts 
of the American frontier. Since both civitates and burgm sought in 
so far as was possible to be self-contained units their resemblance to 
a town was only superficial. Rather, they were steps in the direction 
of town development Only with, the revival of trade did'true mer-- 
yantile communities reappear, grow, and prosper. ' ' 

, The mystery which surrounds the commercial recovery extends 
also to the origins of the medieval towns. Patient research over a 

i Fo.r another interpretation of town growth, see £, Muinford, The Oilttire of 
New York, 1938, Chap.*I. *, 
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d has revealed: first, that each tow n p^esetired. _cert ain 
J[ catiircs Ju it second, that all towns shared sufficiently in 
certain common experiences to make pos sible some soun d generaliza- 
tIons7 1n the absence ot tull mtormation historians have been forced 
to resort to reason and analogy in order to piece out the story. All 
that can be said with complete assurance is that the appearance of 
towns between the end of the tenth and the end of . the twelfth cen¬ 
turies constituted a social revolution of whose course we are largely 
ignorant. 

Since some, though not ail, of the civitates and bur gen grew into 
towns we may reasonably presume that need for protection was one, 
though only one, of the motives of the founders. The decisive factor 
in all cases seems to have been trade. Towns appeared along all the 
trade routes and flourished or languished in direct proportion to the 
state of commerce. A study of the sites chosen for the medieval 
towns bears out these assumptions. Those htirgen or civitates or even 
castles which were located on or near a trade route frequently be¬ 
came the nuclei of towns. The city of Cologne, for example, grew 
up around the walls of a civitas which had once been an ancient 
Roman town. Where there were no civitates^ merchants sometimes 
gathered around a tiirg. Such a settlement became known as a jm- 
boiirg, meaning ‘‘outside the burg,’' or as a suburb. City names like 
Magdeburg, Burg St. Edmunds (Burg of St. Edmund’s monastery), 
bear witness to this. In the case of many of the new towns in Flan¬ 
ders such iis Ghent, Ypres, and Bruges, the nucleus w^as a castle. 
Failing such a center, the location of the town was determined 
wholly by the nature of the trade and of the route. Bridges, ferries, 
or fords were likely places as is evidenced by the names of such 
towns as Cambridge, Oxford, and Frankfort. It would appear that 
the average length of a day’s journey might also be recorded in the 
growth of towns at the places where the merchants commonly passed 
the night. It sometimes happened, as in the case of Cologne, that the 
site of the new towns coincided with the site of an old Roman city. 
This was rare and, outside of Italy and southern France where some 
few cities had enjoyed a continuous existence from Roman times 
on, largely accidental. The choice was ordinarily determined by 
natural advantages, not by any reverence for the Roman past. 

In the light of this intimate relationship between towns and trade, 
the student will not be surprised to discover that t he Italian citie s 
Jed in town development just as they did in trad e. Fhe continuous 
existence of both commerce and town life fr^ the time of the Em- 
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PALAZZO COMUNALE, PERUGIA (1281-1333) 

The center of the medieval government in tiie hill town of Perugia in central 
Italy^ this butilding is a fme example of later niedieval secular architecture. TTic 
’crenellated t>attlements arc of the Guelf type and indicate that Perugia , was on the 
Papa! side. Above the doorway stand a bronze lion and the griffin of Perugia, adopted 
as its emblem. Between them hangs a chain taken by the Perugians from the gates of 
the neighboring city of Siena during one of tlie frequent inter-city "feuds in the 
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mt upon trade. As long as tlie Mediterranean was the most im- 
-portant trade route, the'Italian cities led the European world, but 
when trade became oceanic, their glory faded 
rifhe salient characteristic of the towns, both old and new, W'as 
, their freedom. By their very natiird and from their verj^ origins they 
were free, not scndle. That is not to say that all townsmen were 
equal, but that towns were based upon the labor of free men, not, 
like the feudal domains, upon the labor of ser^ The existence of 
these free units in a feudalized and servile society was an anomaly, 
tantamount to a political revolution. Grudgingly or willingly, ac¬ 
cording CO their natures, the feudal lords were slowly forced to give 
recognition to the privileged position of the town and its people. 
This recognition frequently, but not always, was symbolized by the 
grant of a charter which was a written guarantee of minimum rights 
and reciprocal obligations. The grantor of the charter, the circum¬ 
stances of the concession, and the terms varied widely. Kings and 
lords, both lay and spiritual, chartered towns. Some charters were 
freely given, some were purchased, and some were extracted by 
force. Kings and lords alike soon discovered that towns were valu¬ 
able sources of revenue and the more enterprising sought to found 
towns within their domains. In order to attract settlers it was neces¬ 
sary to guarantee certain rights and liberties ;md this was commonly 
effected through the free grant of a chart^^^uch a town, and one 
which served as a model for many others, was Freiburg-im-Breis- 
gaii, established by Duke Conrad of Zahringen in 1120. Lorris and 
Montauban in France, and Newcastle-on-Tyne in England were sim¬ 
ilarly established, “^he purchase of a charter from the lord of the 
area was not uncommon, particularly during the period of the Cru¬ 
sades when many lords were hard-pressed to raise the wherewithal 
for their expeditions. In lieu of either grant or purchase, some towms 
wrung eonccvssions from their lords by force. By whatever methocF 
they w^ere obtained, the charters constituted a guarantee of the min¬ 
imum legal and economic rights accorded to the town and its inhabi¬ 
tant^ 

This meant, first of all, the recognition that the townsman 
(burgher, burgess, bourgeois) was not liable to such feudal obliga¬ 
tions as the faille or the corvee. He was free to conduct his affairs 
as he chose and to go and come as he willed. If the towm, perhaps 
in return for its charter, had assumed any feudal oblig'ations it had 
done so as a corporate unit. The individual bourgeois was free. Fur¬ 
thermore, most charters provided that this precious freedom w'as the 
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of every man who had lived in the town as a freeman for a 
year and a day. For obvious reasons, tins provision was more popular 
with the serfs than with the lords. Because of this liberty, the towns¬ 
man held his land on a much more favorable tenure than w^as pos¬ 
sible under the feudal system. He could rent, sell, bequeath or other¬ 
wise dispose of his land as he chose, a form of tenure known, in Engr 
lish law as burgage. 

Another-coinmon grant was the provision that the burgher should 
not be tried save by the law and in the courts of his own tov/n. rhis 
was necessary not only because of the differences between local laws 
in the various towns but also to free the townsman from the com¬ 
plexities of feudal law. It was customary, too, to vest control of in-, 
dustry and commerce in the various gilds of the town that the bour¬ 
geois might be protected in his monopoly of the local market. Until 
after the twelfth century, the rights of but few towns extended to 
the field of government. With certain exceptions, the king or lord 
retained the rights of government, gnaraiiteeing only legal and eco¬ 
nomic freedom to the bourgeoisie. 

^n the subsequent years some towns gradually won the right to 
govern themselves. This gain was frequently the work of an asso¬ 
ciation of townsmen, called a conmmie, which was established for 
that purpose. Sometimes by purchase but more often by violent 
action, the commune obtained from the lord the right of autonomy. 
A later age changed the meaning of the word cowmmie from “as.so- 
ciation'^ to ''a self-governing town’’ thereby immortalizing the work 
of the association by identifying the result with the effo^Pln this, 
as in all else connected with the resurgence of trade and urbaniza¬ 
tion, the Italian towns led largely because they had never been thor¬ 
oughly feudalized. By the eleventh century, Venice had become 
an autonomous city-state on the model of those of the ancient worl^ 
Ruled by a doge who was chosen by an oligarchy of wealth and 
birth, Venice made war, signed treaties of peace and ajjiance, coined 
money and otherwise functioned as a sovereign sta,|^Venice’s. great 
commercial rivals, Genoa and Pisa, also passed through the conmmne 
stage and emerged as self-governing states. During the cleventli and 
twelfth centuries many towns of the Lombard Plain—Pavia, for ex¬ 
ample—as well as Florence, Siena, and Bologna made good their inde¬ 
pendence':^ t was characteristic of these Italian cmymmnes in contrast 
to those of northern Europe that the nobility played a prominent 
part in this development and were only less influential than the rising 
aristocracy of wealth. It was also characteristic and probably inevira- 



[le to commercial rivalry, that these cmmnines were mutually 
5 stile and squandered their vStrength in bitter inter’-city struggles. 
The part they played in relation to the Emperors has been related 
elsewhere and need not be repeated here.^ 

If the northern cmmmmes did not so often indulge in inter-mural 
wars, neither did they enjoy as complete sovereignty as did the Itiil- 
ian cities. More dependent upon the prince or king, they were likely 
to have gained their limited autonomy by peaceful nici^ The Flan¬ 
ders communes^ for example, though they chose their own magistrates 
and controlled trad^ through the gilds, recognized the superior juris¬ 
diction of the Count of Flanders. In Picardy, the commtmes won the 
right to be governed by a magistrate of their own choosing only 
after a violent struggle. Communal development came later in both 
Normandy and England. The granting of charters by Henry I in 
the twelfth century was the first concession of autonomy to English 
towns. With the exception of Cologne, which received limited au¬ 
tonomy in the twelfth century, most of the German towns were not 
so favored until the thirteenth. The comnnmes in southern France 
and in Spain, which came into prominence during the middle of the 
twelfth century, tended to resemble the Italian cities. One final word 
is needed<^ot all self-governing towns were coimmmes and not all 
comnnmes were important. Generally speaking, the Italian com- 
niwnes were fully independent city-states, while those of the north 
enjoyed limited autonomy oAd 

^Vl^atever the degree of their power and freedom, medieval towns 
were ncit democratic. As in the ancient city-states, citizenship was 
not the right of the many but the privilege of a favored few, usually 
the descendants of the men who had first won recognition of the 
town’s freedom. Moreover, not all citizens had an equal voice in 
governing the town. The ruling clique was usually the oligarchy of 
wealthy gildsmen w^hose economic place gave them control of what¬ 
ever executive- body they entrusted with the business of administra- 
00]^, Since the average burgher w'as less interested in participation 
in the government than he w^as in security to carry on his business, 
the system worked well enough. To many it probably seemed fitting 
that the gilds should control the towns since they had been chiefly 
responsible for obtaining wdiatever self-government it had. Only later, 
when the growing exclusiveness of the gilds opened a chasm between 
master and man did the less privileged groups begin to seethe with 
unrest. 

^ See pp, 226-127. 
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_ lidgcd by modern standards, both the itrb;m j3opnlation of Eu¬ 
rope and the towns and cities themselves were small. No accurate 
statistics exist, and estimates are likely to vary with the estimator so , 
that it is impossible to give any de fimte figures. The most widely 
accepted estimates place the urban population in the mid-fourteenth 
century at ten percent of the total population of approximately sixty 
million. Probably not more titan half a dozen cities of that time had 
more than a hundred thousand inhabitants and only a score or so had 
over ten diousaiid. 'Ihe population of most towns fell in the range 
from one to six thousand. 

Compared to tlieir modern counteipaits, medieval towns were also 
small and compact in area, and badly overcrowded. The reason for 
this was that every town had to be protected by a wall which nar¬ 
rowly circumscribed the available acreage. Like the w^alls of the cas-- 
tics, the wall of the town was guarded by a moat and towers, and 
pierced by fontified gates which could be reached only by crossing 
a drawbridge/The rnain streets ran from gate to gate and aroiind 
the inner side of the wall, widening near the center of the town into 
a square or market place. Lesser streets, narrow, noisome, and 
crooked, ran off at angles. Until the fouiteenth century, few streets 
in the northern towns were paved and then only with rough cobble¬ 
stones. The better streets sloped tow^ard an open gutter in the center 
which served to carry off not only rain water but also such garbage 
and refuse as was not eaten by the ubiquitous chickens, dogs, and 
pigs. There were, of course, no sidewalks and the pedestrian was 
likely to be splashed with mud or struck by refuse tlirown in the 
direction of the gutter from the upper windows of the houses. The 
high incidence of diseases, both endemic and epidemic, and the high 
mortality rate are readily comprehensible in the light of these abom¬ 
inably unsanitary arrangements. Before the reader permits himself 
a smug sneer at such backwardness, however, he would do well to 
remember that many sections of the wmiid, including areas of the 
United States, are still plagued by preventable diseases which spring 
, from lack of proper sanitation, 

v^lie typical medieval town was dominated by its church, front¬ 
ing on the square, its towers rising above the gabled roofs of the other 
buildings. Around the square, also, were ranged the towm hall, the 
halls of the variovis gilds, and the homes of the wealthiest burghers. 
Because land w^as at a premium and therefore subject to high prices, 
rents, and taxes, the typical house was narrow and of four or five 
stories. Frequently, the upper stories were projected over the street 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Musenin of Art 

NUREMBERG IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. WOODCUT FROM TH7' 
NURB:M'BERG chronicle, H93. 

Like miiny medieval towns, Nuremberg developed about the imperial castle 
stronghold (partly built by Frederick Barbarossa) crowning the hill at the right. 
Near the center, church towers rise above the steep-gabled roofs of the many-storied 
houses, closely packed for want of space within tne encircling walls. Notice the 
strong gate, the bridge over the moat, the gate-house, and the thorny fences corw 
trolling the approaches. 


to provide additional room. The types of houses ranged all the way 
from the fortress-like stone palace, which was the usual city home of 
the kalian aristocrat, to the ramshackle wooden warrens of the very 
po<^ Material comforts, as we know them, were as lacking as they 
were in the castles and manor houses of the nobility. Yet, because 
comfort is after all a relative thing, it is hardly fair to condemn the 
standards of another day. The best of the medieval town-houses 
were at least equally and perhaps more comfortable than the castles 
of the day, and the worst of the warrens must have been some im¬ 
provement over the more picturesque thatch and wattle, dirt-floored 
hovels of the peasant. 

revival and continuing expansion of trade and the appear¬ 
and of free, wealth), and growing towns profoundly altered the 
whole fabric of western society. No aspect of human life was unaf¬ 
fected by the consequences of these developments. Economically, 
socially, and politicall)^ the west was remodeled by these changes. 
To envision them all as a whole is too great a task so that we are 
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./duced to treat them bit by bit, a procedure which is unsatisfac¬ 
tory because it tends to distort the picture^^The reader must bear in 
mind that the results arbitrarily labeled as “economic/' for example, 
had political and social implications. Indeed, many were so com¬ 
plex that they might be justifiably classified under any one of those 
headings. Even superficial reflection will make it clear that a change 
in the "way of earning a livelihood will produce results which are at 
once economic, social, and political. 

The stoiy of Godric, the merchant w^ho became a saint, clearly 
illustrates some of the important economic and social consequences 
of the rise of trade and towns. Godric’s parents were peasants, which 
is to say that they earned their living by tilling the soil Until the 
commercial revival, land was not only the means of livelihood for 
the poor but was also almost the sole source and measure of wealth 
of the rich. Men were, so to speak, bound directly to the soil by 
economic chains of varying length—short for the peasant, long for 
the noble, but binding upon both. Godric’s career represents the 
breaking of this direct linkage. The new commerce offered him a 
fresh market for his labor, and, when he had won his wealth, a new 
outlet for his capital I'he growth of money economy made possible 
the development of banking which, in turn, facilitated the expansion 
of credit. It has already been pointed out that the use of credit, that 
is, of the economic promise, greatly increased both the volume of 
exchanges and the flexibility of trade, A glance at the economic 
experiences of our own day furnishes ample confirmation of this. 
Within very recent years we have had the opportunity of seeing how 
a contraction of credit results in a decrease in the volume of ex¬ 
changes with more or less disastrous results to our personal well¬ 
being, The converse is equally true: an. increased volume of ex¬ 
change raises the standard of living. Returning once more to Godric, 
it is safe to assume that he used his wealth to improve his standard 
of living. What was tme of Godric was eventually true of all men 
though in varying degrees. The standard of living of all groups has 
consistently though very gradually been raised. Godric’s story illus¬ 
trates one further result: a shift in the distribution of wealth. The 
merchant class, the typical bourgeois, became the rival of the feudal 
noble. Sometimes, perhaps often, he became his superior in both 
wealth and power. 

The very rise of the bourgeoisie was iln event of the first magni¬ 
tude whose .significance it is almost impossible to exaggerate. Second 
to it in importance was the appearance of the working class which 
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id sjowly into the ]>r< 3 letariat. The subsequent history of the 
increasingly concerned "with the" growth in numbers and; 
power, the ambitions and aspirations, the desires and demands, the. 
failures and successes of these classes. That developrneht.'was cen¬ 
turies in unfolding. It is, indeed,'still in progress. More than any 
other single event, the emergence of these new. urbanwas' 
•responsible for the transformation of the typically medievd into the. 
typically modem. They were the kaven \vbich slo^dy tran^fornied 
the lump. Because of them the spirituality of the*i?iiddle ages grad¬ 
ually faded into the secuiarity which'we know, and the extreme 
provincialism of the feudal era gave way to a broader vision.' 

Trade and urbanization proved a constant stimulus toward frec- 
doinand a constant foe of feudalism. The new economic opportuni¬ 
ties, rendered feudalism. increasingly ‘anachronistic and unprofitable. 
The old system, in short, failed to satisfy the needs of a changing 
world and slowly faded from the scene. The new bourgepiskj ZsAus; 
been observed, became the .successful rival both socially and politi¬ 
cally of the feudal lords. Private annies, for example, were no longer 
the monopoly of the landlord when land was no longer the sole 
source of wealth. It became more convenient as well as more advan¬ 
tageous to hire service, military or pacific, for money rather than for 
fiefs, This, as will be explained shoitly, was one of the reasons for- 
the increase of royal power, which, jn turn, did much to destroy 
feudalism. Then, too, the sale or loss of feudal rights to towns fur¬ 
ther weakened the old system. Finally, the rise of trade .and towns 
had much to do with the decline of serfdom, the indispensable- prop 
of the feudal establishment. ITie presence of the free towns and 
townsmen w^as not only a constant incentive but also an opportunity 
to the serf to escape from his bonds. Moreover, the money economy 
of the towns penetrated the manor. Fbddsruffs were bought and paid 
for in money, and tlins the serf .earned the whetewithal to buy his 
freedom. Many of the newly rich rn^tchaiits invested in lands, buy¬ 
ing out the feudal landlord, replacing’^serf labor with hired labor and 
beginning .the capitalization of agriculture. Many other causes con¬ 
tributed to the decline, of feudalism, but the rise of trade and towms 
ranks at the top of the list. 

Lastly, these developments were in large measure responsible for 
the reappearance of centralized authority in the person of national. 
mona.rchs. ITe hourgeois very early aw^oke to the realization that 
peace and security markedly increased their profits. They were 
ready, therefore, to give their support to any person or institution 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

MERCHANT SHIP. WOODCUT FROM BREYDENBACH’S PmSGimiA- 
TIONS, MAINZ, I486. 

A vessel which could be propelled either by sail or by oar. For defense purposes^ 
ships of this type were probably provided with a '‘stern ca.stle” and a “fore casrlc.’" 
Recent researches indicate that Columbus may have used a similar kind of vessel for 
his voyages acjoss the Atlantic. 


which could maintain these fa^;^orable conditions over the widest area. 
They sought som^ power which could checkmate the local authority 
of the feudal Jord and thus free them from local exactions and the 
toils of local laws. In England and France, especially, this pei*son 
proved to be the king and the botitgeoisie accordingly ranged them¬ 
selves on his side. I'his informal and often tacit alliance was mu¬ 
tually beneficial. I'he taxes which the botirgeoisie paid and the loans 
which they made to the king freed him from dependence upon his 
vassals. As a case in point, the money thus added to the royal treas- 
iir)^ made possible the hiring of professional soldiers, dependent upon 
and responsible to the king. Such an army enabled the king to put 
strong pressure upon even the most recalcitrant vassal and so force 
him into a subordinate place. In return, the monarch repaid the 
burgher wdth peace over a larger area with a national coinage which 
provided a uniform medium of exchange, an<i with a body of uni¬ 
form law which facilitated intercourse throughout the country. 

It must be remembered that the transformation of society is a 
slow process at best. Old institutions and old habits linger like imwel- 
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Quests. The revival of trade, the appearance of towns, and the 
emergence of the bourgeoisie mark the beginning of a transition 
whose development is the story of the subsequent chapter. 
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Chapter XII 


The Intellectual Background of the Bourgeoisie 


A . The persistence of the supernatural 

It is easy to overestimate the influence of rising towns and nation 
states upon the habits of tliought of medieval men. As today, these 
yielded slowly, ofttimes imperceptibly, to change. The old was 
firmly fixed, the new uncertain and insecure. Men still believed that 
God ruled the world, and that the clergy revealed his truths. With 
all the new avenues to power and glory upon tlus world, men long 
kept their eyes fixed upon the next. 

We have moved so far beyond medieval life and thought that all 
but the careful students are too likely to pass them by with little 
more thaa humorous condescension. The unquestioning faith and 
the widespread superstitions seem naive, if not strange, to many. 
Yet we have no justification for any smug superiority. Like medieval 
men, most of our knowledge is built upon faith in those authorities 
whom we suppose to have established the truth. Very few of us 
would have either the desire or the time to test for ourselves the 
statement that the earth revolves about the sun, yet none of us would 
deny that that was true. The man of the middle ages had equally 
substantial reasons for believing that the earth was die center of the 
universe, created especially for man and the principal object of the 
Almighty’s solicitude, Wliat differentiates us from medieval men is 
the authorities whom we accept. 

In the middle ages, the unfailing source of knowledge was the 
Church, the repository of all revealed truth, and the only agency 
through which salvation could be realized. Few were prepared to 
challenge its omnipotence or omniscience. The constant threat of 
damnation, fear of the devil and his host of evil spirits, and the mir¬ 
acles performed within the Church were enough to convince the mul- 
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Their ignorance of natural phenomena, Justi^ed by the OinrcH 
the score that knowledge of the workings of nature was hardly 
necessary to the attainment of eternal bliss, made even ordinary inci¬ 
dents appear as proof of God’s wonderful work and his perpetual 
solicitude for man. Still, salvation was not easily assured. The devil 
lurked everywhere, ready to pounce upon his victim, while God him¬ 
self wreaked vengeance upon those who slipped from the straight 
and narrow path. To attain the life beyond required perpetual vigi¬ 
lance and strict adherence to the Church. Little wonder then that the 
Church held a monopoly upon knowledge. 

The body of knowledge was derived principally from the re¬ 
vealed scriptures, the patristic writings, and the ex-cathedra pro¬ 
nouncements of the pope. These provided an authoritative statement 
of the beginning of things, a way of life, and a vision of the future. 
Apart from the Holy Writ, the Church Fathers, especially Augus¬ 
tine, supplied the basic materials of Christian thought. Their admoni¬ 
tion to forsake temporal life for eternal rewards, their insistence 
upon salvation as the ultimate in life, their derogatory attitude toward 
all learning other than religious, molded the pattern of medieval 
thinking. Theology became the “queen of the sciences” while the 
other branches of learning receded to inferior positions. 

This does not mean that secular learning was completely ignored. 
This would have been impossible for all the early Giristians, and the 
C^hurch Fathers especially necessarily partook of pagan cnlnire. Un¬ 
able U) escape it, they nevertheless bcrit it tb their purpose of advanc¬ 
ing die Christian faith and elaborating Christian doctrine. Thus sci¬ 
ence was prized not for its intrinsic values, but for what it ^jjight 
contribute to the understanding of religious truth. The study of 
natural phenomena was regarded as without value except insofar as 
it would reveal God’s teachings. Science was the handmaiden of 
theology. So c^so was logic, the medium through which religious 
truths could be properly^ expressed. For this, Aristotle, the pagan, 
prorvided the infallible ke;^. * There were some profound misgivings, 
to be sure, about the use of his works, but these were so invaluable 
that in the twelfth century they were given the .sanction of the 
Church. After all, they-.served theology well. " 

It is essential to. keep’ in mind the fact chat in medieval times ail 
knowledge and teaming filtered through the Church and rook on a' 
distinctly thecdogical hue. This could not have been so were it not 
for the fact that the primary preoccupation of men was their souls’ 
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^Jvation. The growth of commerce and trade, the quest for mat^ 
wealth, did not at once destroy this universal desire. Yet the rising 
bourgeoisie slowly broadened the horizon of intellectual life, and 
ha.stened the progress of a cultural revolution in the twelfth century. 


Scholasticism and the universities 


The period preceding this revolution of the twelfth c-entury was 
once referred to as the Dark Ages, when the lamp of learning was 
extinguished.” Recent scholarship has altered this view so much that 
the very designation of “Dark Ages” has become offensive. There 
w'as no disappearance of intellectual curiosity between the sixtii and 
the tw'elfth centuries; neither was there a sudden flowering of learn¬ 
ing in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries upon a rootless bran^ch. 
If^here were not sufficient reliable evidence for proof, the most sim¬ 
ple logic would be likely to convince one of this. Knowledge accu¬ 
mulated slowly but steadily in the hands of obscure scholars, who 
preserved Rome’s dwindling heritage and compiled the scattered 
bits of wisdom which filtered in from Byzantium and Moslem Spain. 

The cultural inheritance left after the barbarization of Europe 
was little enough when one remembers the great achievements of 
antiquity. The Christian outlook upon life stifled common intellec¬ 
tual interests, and this, together with the decline in trade and a lack 
of appreciation for learning among the early Germanic peoples, has¬ 
tened the general decline of ancient culture in the West. It might still 
have been possible to keep contact with Greek learning, which con¬ 
tinued to flourish in prosperous and stable Constantinople, but intel¬ 
lectual relations, like political relations, between East and West re¬ 
mained negligible until the middle ages had drawn nearly to a close. 
Even knowledge of the Greek language had practically vanished from 
the West. Western Europe was left dependent upon the dwindling 
remnants of pagan Roman culture. Inadequate as this was, it pro¬ 
vided the basic materials of knowledge for five centuries. 

The great seivice of early medieval scholars was that of preserv¬ 
ing and traiLsmitting the inheritance of Rome. The most distinguished 
men to devote themselves to tliis enterprise were Boethius (c. 480- 
524) and Cassiodorus (c. 490-c. 583), both contemporaries of and 
collaborators with Theodoric the Ostrogoth. The former, ofttimes 
referred to as the last great Greek scholar before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, devoted himself to the task of translating Plato and Aristotle 
into Latin. Though he had hardly touched the works of Plato prior 
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death, he did manage to transiare most of the logical treatises 
5 f Aristotle, llrese remakied the sole source of Aristotelian 

logic throughout the middle; agesrTh^ contriWtio^^ of Cas§iodorus 
were no less significant. In the true Augdsdnian-sense, this friend and 
biographer of Theodoric sOughf to advance the cause- of Christian 
doea-jne throitglf sclidk He encouraged the study of Christian 
literature as well as such pagan leanxing as might contribute to it. 
He himself wrote study manuals to serve as guides for young schol¬ 
ars, and he instructed V’tonics to accmnulate'pagan and Christian 
manwscripts which they might, copy and make available to the intel¬ 
lectual world. Cassiodorus founded the rradiyon of monastic schol- 
ai'ship which persisted throughout the. whole period. 

. To compile the existing body of knowledge and then to com¬ 
ment upon it became the chief occupation^ of most early medieval 
scholars. But not all of them confined themselves to this essentially 
barren and unoriginal undertaking, least of all in Ireland, where the 
traditions of ^tyent scholarship had been little disturbed by the bar¬ 
barian invasions. The influence of Irish scholars , was gradually 
brought to bear upon Christian England in the sixth century where, 
it significant advancement in monastfe scholarship culminated in the 
achievements of Bede the Venerable (673-735). Bede had a keen 
mind which ranged the- whole field of contemporary learning, and 
he wrote prolificdUy but his fame rests chiefly upon his Ecclesiastic 
cd History of E'/)-gland, without doubt the most scholarly treatise 
of the early middle ages. Bede’s influence upon English monastic 
learning was profound. It was also brought to bear forcefully upon 
the continent whence it was earned by learned monks, especially, by 
Alcuin of York (735-804). ^ ; 

While on mission to the pope in 781, Alcuin’^ happened to meet 
Chaidemagne and was invited to Establish himself^at the imperial 
court at Aix-la-Chapelle. There the great English scholar remained 
for the rest of his life, giving his service to the organization of schools 
and the advancement of learning within the Frankish Empire. Ex¬ 
cept for Charlemagne, he was the dominating figure of . t:h€ ninth 
century renaissance which usually passes under the name of the 
Carolingian Renaissance. 

Some of the more important features of tliis .revival have already 
been described.^ Charlemagne, it . will be remembered, was keenly 
interested in developing a trained and intelligent clergy, and to this 
end fostered both education and scholarship. The most important 

^ See pp. 124-125, 309-313, 
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[iter of these activities was the Palace School at iVix, led by Alct 
"attended by Charlemagne and families of the court, and surrounded 
by the leading figures of the intellectual world. I'hence were at- 
tracted Peter of Pisa, the great grammarian; Paul the Deacon, col¬ 
lector of Lombard legend; Einhard, Charlemagne's biographer; and 
Theodulf of Spain, the poet who has left such charming descriptions 
of life in this intimate circle. 

The influence of the court reached to the remote frontiers of the 
Empire. Students who sat at Alcuin’s feet were made important offi¬ 
cials of State or Church. They carried their love of learning with 
them, and imparted it to those with whom they were associated. 
ITey set up schools in their own monasteries and cathedrals, and lit¬ 
erally sought to fulfill Charlemagne’s wish that they do not “neglect 
the study of letters,” that they vouchsafe the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing to those “able to learn” so that the “mysteries of sacred litera¬ 
ture” might the “more easily and rightly” be penetrated. Even the 
parish priests of dioceses controlled by more zealous bishops were 
ordered to provide schooling in the villages. While it is not to be 
imagined from this that the mass of people were afforded the chance 
of education or for that matter w^ere deeply influenced by it, it is 
still clear that a significant cultural advancement took place. 

Among its notable manifestations was the development of good 
texts of manuscripts and the appearance of these in greater abundance. 
Jerome’s Vulgate and the liturgy of the Church, both of which had 
suffered from many local corruptions, were restored to the purity 
of their originals. Moreover, in the monastic scriptoria the labor of 
copying manuscripts was more diligently and more efficiently con¬ 
ducted. Indeed, it is to this Carolingian epoch that subsequent gen¬ 
erations owe both the legible script known aS minuscule and good 
texts of many ancient manuscripts. 

Equally noteworthy was the stimulus to scholarship. In the field 
of history alone, the product was considerable, marked especially 
by Einhard’s sympathetic biography of Charlemagne, and Paul the 
Deacon’s history of the Lombards. Both of these continue to be val¬ 
uable sources. Less pretentious but no less useful were the many an¬ 
nals compiled by the local monasteries. Important as these contribu¬ 
tions now seem, they never bulked large in the Carolingian era when 
attention was devoted chiefly to religious studies. Commentaries upon 
the Scriptures, and excerpts from classical writers properly adapted 
to Christian use, comprised the greatest portion of scholarly enter¬ 
prise. 
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ile there was little originality of thought' apparent in nio! 



these works, there were a few exceptional individuals who di- : 
verged froxiiuhe beaten path. A ninth-century. Saxon moult, for ex-x' 
ample, revived the Auguscinian thesis of predestination, despite -the 
fact tlmt Gregory the Great had officially sanctioned its modifica¬ 
tion. Severar others .opfened the perplexing question of the. trans¬ 
formation‘(transubstantiarion) of the bread ' and vvine during tho 
ceremony of the massV, Even the argument later . advanced during^ 
the Protestant Revolutio'^ that the bread, aiid ^wine- Velrev merely 
.symbols appeared during the ninth 'centiiry. J’O be,sure,'sp^ulation , 
such as this remained isolated and produced rto serious epdfroVe 
but its very existence demonstrates that humatr'curiosity had.uot : 
been completely stifled. \ \ ’ , 

The anost original thkikefof Carolihgian tirrWs wovS John the Scot' 
who was attached to the Fraiikish court during tfie pefio‘4 of Charles 
the Bold. One of the few intellectuals of the early middle ages who 
was at home in Greek letters, John the Scot knew' much'of Plato in 
the original, and was widely read .in dhe ned-Platonic literature of - ' 
the Hellenistic.Age. Fie was greacly.influenGed by. the mysticism of 
the latter, and attempted in his maxSterpiece,’ the Divisim 

oj Nature, to . fuse, neo-Piatonism with Christian philosophy,. No. v . 
publication before the twelfth century povssess'ed so tuuch originality ’ ' 
in content and style. AVfiat is particularly striking is.^ Jus willing-. 
nesS to sk up reason as equally valid vyith the authority of the Scripr- 
tures. ^ ' 

When John 'the. Scot died (c. 8>7) waves, of 'barbarians were " 
already tolling over the crumbling frontiers of tlie Carolmgiaa.Km- / . 
pire. The turbulent times which followed did not provide a eqh- 
geiual atmosphere , in which to pursue the peaceful art of learning. ^ 
Scholanyiip langiiished and learning .flagged, but neither entirely ' ' 
disappeared. .Many of the schools continued tO'function and through 
the^e the momeritum of the Caroiingian revival, was carried over-tu 
the mote f?table era of the eleven.th and twelfth centuries. .Of espe¬ 
cial injportance were the cathedral schools of Laon, Rheims, Chartres,, \ 
Paris,'and Toledo. ' - / • • . ' 

By inodciur standards, the educational system of these times was 
naive and ludicrous. Yet, like our own, it was adapted to the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of life and in its Way was eminently practical. 
The object of education was training for tlie Church. Consequently, 
schools functioned as departments of ecclesiastical foundations, either 
ill conjunction with monasteries or the catliedrals. Only clergy pro- 
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fed instraction, and the subjects they taught were designee 
create a literate priesthood which could perform the services of 
the Church properly. No one pretended to stimulate thought or 
develop doubt and skepticism. Holy Writ and Christian doctrine 
were the infallible sources of all knowledge, to be understood but 
not to be quc.stioncd. Where pagan contributions were used, it was 
solely for the a.ssistance they might give in explaining the wisdom 
of the Church. The monopoly of the Church in the school was com- 

plete. ■ . 

Following the practice of classical times, the curriciiltini com- 

prised the seven liberal arts, which were divided into the trivium 


(grammar, rhetoric, dialectic) and the qiiadrivnirn (arithmetic, 


geometry, astronomy, mii-sic). Major emphasis was placed upon the 
n'lvinm. Since ability to read, write, and converse in Latin was an 
absolute prerequisite to all other studies, and essential to success 
in the ccclesia.stical world, grammar held the most conspicuous place. 
Rhetoric perfected style of presentation, and dialectic provided the 
tools for logical argumentation. The qtiadrivium being of less prac¬ 
tical use was not stressed during the early middle ages. Arithmetic 
was devoted chiefly to the study of the properties of numbers, 
geometry to the mysterious qualities of geometrical figures, astron- 
omy to the religious significance and influence of the planets, and 
music to the study of musical sounds. Obviously there was little of 
content value in the program of study in tlie average medieval school. 
Yet through these the spark of learning was kept alive. This alone 
should be enougli to assure them a disdnguished place in the cul¬ 
tural history of the western world. 

In the person of Gerbert of Aurillac, better known as_ Pope 
Sylvester II, the .seed sown by these schools ripened to maturity. A 
product of the monastery of St. Gall, an intimate of Otto the Great, 
and an instructor at Rheiins, Gerbert had an enviable distinction 
for scholarly attainments in his day. He was extensively read m 
the Latin poets, and knew enough of Arabic numerals to acquire 
a reputation for sorcery because of his mathematicai skills- Indeed, 
his interests were as broad as human curiosity. He investigated the 
properties of steam, made adventures into the field of astronomy, 
invented an organ, and dabbled in the study of geography. 

Gerbert was a transitional figure, the last great scholar of the 
C^arolliigian and Ottoman epoch and the first of the newer era of 
the eleventh century. The fruit of his labors, carried through his 
students, eventually merged with the importations of knowledge 
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;ro^the Byzantine and Mohammedan worlds. His work at Rheirns 
was carried on and imparted to Chartres where his great pupil, Ful- 
bert, inspired a significant revival of the Latin classics. Berengar, 
the latter’s pupil, in turn transported Gerbert’s influence and en¬ 
thusiasm to th^ school of St. Martin’s at Tours, and became the first 
of the great scholars to insist that the educated man must not simply 
accept die dogma of the Church on faith but must seek to under¬ 
stand it by means of reason. 

This very question as to whether faith or reason should be relied 
upon for certain knowledge arose to plague the scholars of the elev¬ 
enth century. It must not be supposed that the raising of this issue 
means that doubt was cast upon the infallibility of the Scriptures. 
The revealed word of God was still accepted as final. What scholars 
hoped to do was to make revelation more intelligible by resort to 
reason, and in doing this they did not hesitate to attack the inter¬ 
mediate authorities of the Fathers. When, however, reason con¬ 
flicted with revealed truth, it was abandoned for faith. 

Berengar of Tours prepared the way for the controversy which 
was to rage over faith and reason for many years. His most famous 
boolc, On the Eucharist^ applied a critical approach to the .Eucharist 
and concluded that since there was no visible transfonnation of the 
bread and wine, no change had taken place. This bold denial of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation called forth a vigorous condemnation 
of Berengar from Lanfranc of Bee, Archbishop of Canterbury. Less 
able than Berengar, Lanfranc was nevertheless an accomplished logi¬ 
cian and he was able to brand Berengar a heretic. It is an apt com¬ 
mentary upon the prevailing conception of the reliability of reason 
that when Berengar stood accused of heresy, he hastened to recant. 
No scholar of his time would have done less. Yet by exploiting the 
use of reason, Berengar and his contemporaries gradually led others 
to rely upon reason more than upon revelation. While scholars de¬ 
bated the relative merits of faith and reason, the body of knowledge 
was being rapidly enlarged through importations, and Europe expe¬ 
rienced an intellectual renaissance of wide ramifications and of deep 
and lasting consequence. 

x^lthough contact between Europe and Byzantium and the Mo¬ 
hammedan world had never been severed, it was not until the elev¬ 
enth and twelfth centuries that Europe as a whole began to assimilate 
the cultures of these prosperous neighbors. When once this had 
begun, enthusiasm mounted among medieval scholars until their 
activity in translating, commenting upon, and even fully adopting 
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m new body of knowledge, amounted to a mania. Within a cen- 
tuT)', the greker portion of, Greek and Mohammedan philosophy 
anci science, as welf as-Byzantine theology, had been made available 
to students of tl\e. westflt is'difficnlt to explain this energetic activity. 
Probably the best clue may be found in' the trade revival described 
in tlie preceding chapter. The trader was educator as well as iner- , 
chant, a missionary carrying substantial evidence of the attainments 
of distant peoples. Besides, during the eleventh cenuiry, the pressure 
of Christendom upon the Moslem strongholds of the west extended 
the opportunities for contact with Moslem culture.. Moreover, E.u- 
rope had acquired a measure of political stability by the eleventh 
century,, her population was growing, and there was an awakened 
energy everywhere apparent which was sure to be felcin tliQ world 
of letters. It was the combination of these things wliich made the 
renaissance of the twelfth century possible. 

Tfie .accumulated knowledge of Greece, Byzantium, and Islam 
became the property of European intellectuals. This in itself was 
of revoiiitionary significance. The whole of Aristotle’s logic^ liis 
scientific and philosophical works, his Ethics, Rhetoric and Poetics 
were made available. The knowledge of Plato’s writings was en¬ 
larged. Of even greater significance were, the translations of Greek 
and Arabic mathematical and scientific treatises. Arabic numerals,' 
EncMs Eiements of Geometry, Al-Khwarizrni^s algebra and'trigo¬ 
nometry, Ptolemy’s Ahmgest, works on physics, the workings of 
Galen and Plippocrates on medicine, Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine, 
and much of the Arabic literature on alchemy and astrology were 
reproduced. So great was the extent of this and so swiftly did it all 
appear that it baffled the most courageous minds. Before it could 
be mastered it had to be digested, and above all things it .had to be’ 
adapted to the only body of knowledge which men possessed and 
which from centuries of usage they regarded as containing the truth. 

' Twelfth century scholars boldly set to the task of reconciling 
the apparently irreconcilable, pagan knowledge and Christian reve¬ 
lation. Futile as tKis now seems, scholars of the tirhe succeeded to 
their own and their contemporaries’ satisfaction: The typical product 
of their labors were sunmta, or complete.summaries, of all existing 
knowledge. By means of Aristotelian logic they were able to har¬ 
monize or eliminate the contradictions and organize knowledge ..into 
a uniform system subordinated to theology. The name given this 
great intellectual effort is scholasticism. 

In the evolution of the scholastic technique of reconciling con- 
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3S%crories, n prominent place must be given to the controvers}^ 
.!athetig the eleventh and early twelfth century realists and nominal- 
ists. Reduced to its fundamentals, this conflict is as old as the human 
mind and as persistent as life. The question upon which it turned 
was,^whether reality existed in universal or particulars. Plato had 
held to the former, asserting that real existence belonged to the gen¬ 
eral idea such as that of the good man, there being no good man 
except as he reflected the general idea. Conversely, Aristotle held 
that only the individual, particular thing was real, the universal 
being merely a convenient tool by which one can label a group of 
objects. The conflict between these two views still exists. 

'Fhose who held that universals were real were known as the 
realists; those who held that particulars tvere real were known as 
the nominalists, since they called universals nomina^ names or tools 
of convenience as Aristotle called them. The conflict between these 
two groups involved theology especially and because it did it stirred 
men deeply. Was there any such thing as a universal church or were 
there only individual Christians? Was the Trinity a reality or only 
a name to cloak the individual identities of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost? Questions like these absorbed the attention of every 
intelligent student. On the very question of the Trinity, the realist- 
nc min a list controversy had its beginning. Roscellin of Compiegrie, 
a distinguished nominalist, held to the separate identities of the three 
persons. Anselm of Bee refuted this and with faultless logic demon¬ 
strated that Roscellin must believe in three Gods and therefore be 
unchristian. Anselm, the realist, advanced his argument from faith, 
stating what might be called the creed of the realists: “I believe that 
I ma/know.” Roscellin could have answered for the nominalists: 
“I know that I may believe.” These statements provide the key to 
the two points of view represented by the contestants. 

The nominalist-realist controversy reached its climax with Abe¬ 
lard (ro 79 -if 42 ), one of the world's greatest intellectuals and great¬ 
est lovers. Born of nobility, Abelard went to Paris in his early twen¬ 
ties to study with William of Champeaux, the most famous realist 
of the time. Finding him pompous and superficial, Abelard so con¬ 
founded the master wirii questions that he found it expedient to 
leave Paris for a time. Returning, he set himself up in competition 
with William, gaming such popularity that the latter was left vir¬ 
tually without students. Meanwhile, he fell in love with Heioise, 
niece of the Canon Fulbert of Notre Dame, whom he had been 
engaged to tutor. When lleloise gave birth to a son, Abelard prom- 
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marriage, if Fult)ert would co-operate in keeping it secret,.since 
revelation of his marriage would injure his career. Fulberjt refused, 
and Heloise to defend her lover retired to a nunnery. Abelard^ emas¬ 
culated by Fulhert, was also compelled to retire to a monastery. 
Views which, he there expressed concerning the Trinity brought 
him into disfavor with die ecclesiastical authorities and, shortly before 
the end of his life, he w^as accused of false teaching and condemned 
to silence. While on his way to Rome to appeal this sentence he 
died at the Abbey of Cluny. To the end. he remained true to Heloise. 
If Abelard’s fame as a dialectician has dimmed through the ages, not 
. so his fame as 4 lover. 

The position which Abelard took in the nominalist-realist con- 
rroversy was a compromise known as conceptualism. According to 
this view, universals have reality in the sense that- they exist as ideas 
or intellectual concepts. They do not, -however, possess objective 
reality,which belongs only to particular things. 

‘ * Abelard’s greatest publication, which laid the basis for the scho¬ 
lastic method, was his Sif et Non (Yes ahd. No). In this he listed a 
variety of theological,questions for each of wdiich he supplied posS- 
rive and negative answers from the Church Fathers, llius he hoped 
to ''incite the reader to search out the truth of the matter” for him¬ 
self. His method did stimulate dcHibt and inquiry; for if the great 
authorities disagreed with each other, the question naturally arose 
as to whether any authority might be relied upon. Abelard would 
have answered himself that the Holy Scriptures were dependable 
but, even so, his startling revelation of authoritative contradictions 
pointed the way to subsequent efforts to reconcile the conflicting 
heritage. Peter Lombard first attempted this in his Four Books of 
Sequences in which, after citing positive and negative positions of 
the authorities on fundamental issues, he composed their differences 
by means of logic. I'his was the technique of the great schokstics— 
the posing of atx imppi-tant theological question, the citation pf posi¬ 
tive and negative authorities, and finally the reconciliation of these. 

The problem of reconciling contradictions was rhuch more diffi¬ 
cult for the generation which followed Abelard and Peter Lombard, 
since to the conflicting theological authorities was now added the 
much more diflicult conflict between theology and secular knowl¬ 
edge, which was primarily scientific. Science was based upon reason 
and experience; religion upon faith. How could the truths of one be 
joined with the truths of the other so as to buttress faith.^ There 
were those who .despaired of that possibility and insisted that there 
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rm^^lways be two kinds of truth, separate and unrelated; but the 
Church and the greatest minds of the age remained optimistic. 

The first individual to shoulder the enormous task of harmon¬ 
izing science and religion was Albertus Magnus, a German scholar 
of such wide attainments that he w’^as the only intellectual of the 
time to secure the appellation of the Great. He assembled an im¬ 
posing mass of commentaries upon Aristotle, adding his own, and 
he w^rote extensive commentaries upon the Prophets, the Psalms, 
and important recent publications. But he made no successful effort 
to organize all this into a unified system of knowledge. This w'as 
left to his able student, the *‘angeiic doctor'^ as he came to be called, 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), 

Born in sourhem Italy of noble family, Thomas Aquinas was 
educated at the University of Naples and, after joining the Domin¬ 
ican Order, journeyed to Cologne to study with Albertus 
Though he .subsequently taught at Paris, served as confidential ad¬ 
viser at the papal court, and reorganized tlie University of Naples, 
he still found, time to fashion the most comprehensive system of 
Christian knowledge ever to be achieved. His task he believed to 
be that of demonstrating that revealed truth.s and the truths of 
reason were not incompatible but complementary. Accepting the 
existing distinction of two bodies of knowdedge, that of theology 
coming from God, and that of philosophy coming from man, he 
aimed to show that each was valid in its own way, Theology, the 
embodiment of all truth, to be accepted by faith if necessary, ^vas 
useful ill illuminating for man the working of God’s will upon earth; 
philosophy, w^hich w'^as human reason acting upon human experi¬ 
ence, helped men to comprehend the revealed truth of God. There 
w^as really no conflict between the two; both served God’s divine 
purpose. As between them, of course, theology was superior; it w^as 
the science par excellence. To accomplish his purpose of demon¬ 
strating the compatability of human and revealed truth, Aquinas 
brought to bear all the force of Aristotle’s logic, of which he was 
the undisputed master. 

The most important result of his labors was his Summa Theo- 
logicUy or Summary of Theology still the accepted statement of 
Catholic doctrine. Employing the technique of Abelard and Peter 
Lombard, Aquinas set forth some six hundred leading questions, to 
each of which he supplied authoritative answers both positive and 
negative. Follov/ing this, a conclusion is reached, based upon Augus¬ 
tine or Aristotle, and tlien such objections as might be raised to his 
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i^Rfclusions are dispensed with by resort to logic. Carefully orgM^ 
ized, carefully reasoned, and developed with faultless logic, this was 
indeed the masterpiece of scholastic effort. T he synthesis of Aris¬ 
totelian and Cliristian philosophies had been made, theology emerg¬ 
ing victorious, with secular knowledge helping to realize the victory. 

Aquinas could not have realized that the mighty edifice he erected 
would soon be seriously damaged or that this would occur partly 
because of his own effort. It was through his publications that the 
idea of a distinction between theology and philosophy, of revealed 
and reasoned knowledge, came to be fixed. True, he had tried to 
demonstrate that they were complementary, but advance in scien¬ 
tific knowledge made this appear ever more doubtful. Besides, he 
himself had encouraged sound reasoning; that this should develop 
in others’ hands in a fashion different from his own was to be ex¬ 
pected. u c 

While most of his scholarly contemporaries followed in his foot¬ 
steps, few had Thomas’ penetrating and orderly qualities of mind. 
Among the majority, his logical methods and skills were taken as 
the ultimate of intellectual effort, and dialectics developed to the 
point of absurdity as an exercise in itself, not as a means to an end. 
The more capable, however, soon discovered the fallibility of 
Thomas’ method, and consequently exposed his conclusions to criti¬ 
cism. Such a one was Duns Scotus, “the subtle doctor,’ a Franciscan 
monk, born in Scotland, arid trained at the University of O.xford. 
Finding errors in logical procedure, he refused to accept any scho¬ 
lastic demonstration as final until it was thoroughly investigated, 
and he even questioned Thomas himself. Similarly, William of Ock¬ 
ham, another Englishman educated at Oxford, became so doubtful 
of the validity of the scholastic method that he a.sserted that it were 
better for religion to be based upon faith and revelation than to 
seek the support of reason. This was tantamount to saying that 
the whole scholastic effort was useless. Critical as they wete of scho¬ 
lasticism, Scotus and Ockham were nevertheless scholastics. Ihcy 
clearly demonstrated how impermanent Aquinas’ methodology was 

destined to be, even in the hands of men of his age. 

The scholastics had relied too heavily upon Aristotle and his logic, 
so that when doubt was cast upon him, the validity of all their con¬ 
clusions was questioned. Finally, the schoolmen themselves stimulated 
an interest in secular learning. With all of these inherent weaknesses, 
however, scholasticism was not-bffren; It aroused interest in learning 
and research, it systematized the existing body of' knowledge, and 
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to the subsequent development of 

Meanwhile, an increasing number of scholars turned their atten¬ 
tion primarily to the newer secular study of science. This does not 
mean that they had abandoned the common belief in the reliability 
of revealed knowledge. The most devout scholastics had suggested 
the importance of science, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
of improving one’s understanding of God and Flis work. Indeed, 
there was not a student of science in this period who did not profess 
and probably sincerely believe that he was advancing God’s cause. 
The implications of the experimental science which they began to 
extol, teach, and practice, they realized little, if at all. Yet it was 
this which was to attack much of the framework of revealed religion 
to which they were so closely attached. 

The outstanding exponents of science were Robert Grosseteste 
and Roger Bacon, both English Franciscans. Grosseteste was a man 
of extraordinary attainments who knew both Greek and Hebrew, 
wrote extensively on dogmatic theology and interested himself in 
astronomy and all types of physical problems. As an investigator he 
was uncommonly critical, relying not upon the generally accepted 
authorities, but seeking out original sources. Procedure such as this, 
which was of the very essence of modern science, inspired the labors 
of his much more widely known student, Roger Bacon. An ardent 
searcher for truth, Bacon decried the dead weight of tradition, cus¬ 
tom, and ignorance, which retard the advancement of knowledge, 
and asserted that experimental science, employing obserx^ation and 
exXperiment, can alone lead men to truth. While not the fiist medieval 
to resort to experience to determine the worth of authority, he was 
certainly the first to express the need so forcefully. As an astrono¬ 
mer, a geographer, and a student of optics, he demonstrated the 
actual possibilities of tliis method. His optics remained standard for 
several centuries, and his geography was the most systematic and, 
in its consequencewS, the most influential work of the kind in the mid¬ 
dle ages. 

The new experimental method was neither fully developed nor 
widely popularized, although it found some exponents everywhere, 
especially in Sicily and southern Italy. There at Palermo in the court 
of energetic Norman kings, all the varied activities of the scholarly 
world found a congenial atmosphere. The brilliant Emperor Fred¬ 
erick 11 took a keen interest in these intellectual developments and 
became perhaps the tnost famous exponent of experimental science. 


UtT[i^^‘iously opened the way 
Science and philosophy. 
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curiosity ranged the whole field of scientific interests from amiiial 
and bird life to the nature of the human soul. Some of his legendar}^ 
experiments, such as sealing an individual in a cask to fjnd whether, 
the soul leaves the body at death, and disemboweling two men' to 
discover the influence of exercise upon digestion^ strike us at. a 
safe distance as being slightly naive, Frederick Iiad the scientific 
spirit and, apart from encouraging the labors of others, made a sig¬ 
nificant contribution on bird life which corrected medieval authori¬ 
ties. 

With all of this, experimentation was the preoccupation only 
of exceptional men. Most medieval scientists still pursued sucli popu¬ 
lar studies as astrology, alchemy, and magic, and for these naturally 
relied upon the authorities. Astrology was of ancient origin, having 
come to Europe from the Orient. At first frowned upon by the 
Church, it eventually was adapted and its lore mingled with that of 
the Christian doctrine. Even men like Thomas Aquinas and Roger 
Bacon were its devotees. As a pseudo-science, it was divided into 
two studies: that of the heavens, later to become astronomy; and 
that of the influence of the planets upon human dcvStiny, It was as¬ 
sumed that a definite relationship existed between the movement of 
heavenly bodies and human behavior so that by resort to the proper 
methods, the fate of men and nations could be foretold. To do this, 
it was necessary to cast a horoscope, that is, to determine by refer¬ 
ence to the date and hour of birth, and the position of the planets ' 
at that time, the talents, difficulties, and problems of the client. Ideas 
such as this rook hold early in the middle ages, and instead of suf¬ 
fering with the imported learning of the twelfth century wxre sup¬ 
ported by the additional authority , of Aristotle and Moslem scholars. 
If the medieval confidence in astrology impresses us as childish, it 
might be well to remember that many troubled souls still appeal to 
the astrologer. 

Like astrology, alchemy was a product of antiquity, though more 
surely grounded. The precursor of modem chemistry, alchemy ^yas 
studied in order that life might be lengthened and the baser metals 
be turned to gold. Almost all medievals dabbled in this so-called 
science. Although the fountain of youth remained undiscovered, 
and the baser metals obstinately resisted transmutation, alchemists 
nevettheless succeeded in producing a considerable body of prac¬ 
tical information. A number of chemical substances such as zinc, 
manganese, arsenic, and ether were discovered, and. the foundations 
for modern chemistry laid. \ 
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\|^iedieval scholars believed in magic, though the Church gave 
'unrespectable name of the “black art.” Certain kinds of words 
ofttimes combined into meaningless jargon, niinibers such as seven, 
geometrical figures, and some kinds of substances, animals, and plants 
were held to possess peailiar supernatural powers. The pulverized 
tooth of a dog or a partridge brain was regarded as being particu¬ 
larly effective in treating toothache; magnetite, if properly used, 
would reveal a wife’s infidelity; some types of Egyptian fig were 
prescribed to remove wrinkles; and an especially obnoxious sort 
of bug if consumed to the accompaniment of the Lord’s Prayer was 
certain to cure a case of spots before the eyes. Despite these absurdi¬ 
ties, there was a good deal of experimentation conducted in connec¬ 
tion with magic, and as the middle ages advanced, it drew steadily 
closer to science. 

Early medieval medicine was a combination of magic and super¬ 
stition, but the acquisition of Galen, Hippocrates, Avicenna and 
much of the medical lore of the Levant produced a revolution in 
the twelfth century. Beginning at Salerno, where medical treatises 
drawn from the* Mohammedans were written in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and where the first state medical school waf» established by 
Frederick 11 , the new knowledge passed to Padua, to Bologna, and 
to Montpellier. There was much in this new body of medical knowl¬ 
edge which was fantastic, for the works of Galen and Hippocrates 
were compounded of some sound information, some magic, alchemy, 
and astrology, but it was still superior to what had been. Unhappily, 
this was taught in the customary scholastic method of reference to 
the authorities whose works were analyzed, commented upon, and 
refuted. There was comparatively little analysis of disease or study 
of the human organism by direct observation. It would be erroneous, 
however, to say that there was no scientific approach. Before the 
Church would tolerate dissection of the human “tabernacle,” animals 
were dissected, and in the twelfth century at Bologna dissections 
of the human body were finally made. Moreover, some significant 
discoveries were made, such as narcotic annesrhesia, and the virtues 
of isolating the victims of contagious disease. Meanwhile, the prac¬ 
tice of medicine and surgery passed from the hands of clergy to 
laymen. The tendency in this direction was speeded up after the 
Council of Rheims (1131) forbade monks and regular clergy to 
engage in the profession. 

By the twelfth century, applied science was developing along 
with pure science. This is more than could have been said of the 


“iciciit world. Acids, alkalis, mirrors, and lenses from which spec- . 
tacles could be made, window^ glass, clocks, and spinning wheels 
were all produced. Knowledge of. the mariner s compass, acquired 
from the Orient through the Moslems, cainc during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, The astrolabe, also from the MoharniTiedans, apf^eared in the 
eleventh century, and before the middle ages had closed, navigation 
was fmther facilitated by the development of shipbuilding. The 
blast furnace for production of iron and steel was invented. The arr 
of paper-making was imported, and by the thirteenth century, paper 
manufacture was common throughout Europe, Of tremendous im¬ 
portance, too, was the invention of gunpowder. 

These developments in science were paralleled by a significant 
revival of the study of Roman law. Throughout the middle ages, 
Roman legal practice and tradition w^ere transformed and adapted 
to meet local needs and customs. It became, like Germanic law, 
custoniary and unwritten. During the eleventh century, however, 
the written copies of the Corpus Juris Civilis were recoveredin Italy-, 
and were slowly employed in the courts. Shortly thereafter, a notable 
student of Bologna, Irnerius (c. 1060-1125), inaugurated the inten¬ 
sive Study of this Code and inspired a number of students to pro¬ 
duce glosses, or explanations, upon jnstinijih’s texts. Almost imme¬ 
diately Roman law acquired a widespread popularity, for it provided 
a system capable of universal application, which appealed to the 
growing class of merchants. Moreover, it was a godsend to ambi¬ 
tious princes, anxious to supplant local feudal law with a uniforpi 
code which would further ensure their sovereignty. Apart from 
these purely practical uses for which it was desired, Rornan law 
was significant for its rationalism and secularism. Based upon reason 
and experience rather than upon religion, it helped to accentuate 
the tendencies in the direction of secularism. 

The widespread intellectual activity of the twelfth century pro¬ 
vided an important stimulus for the development of new higher 
institutions of learning, the universities. Simultaneously other forces 
operated toward the same end. Developing towns and trade called 
for young men of intelligence and training, while at the same time 
they enlarged the numbers of those who could afford to expend the 
time and money necessary to receive it. The Church needed greater 
numbers of educated servants as its bureaucracy expanded and as 
the necessity arose to combat the various types of intellectual here¬ 
sies. Princes desired better civil servants, and both they and the 
Church were anxious to secure the aid of trained lawyers. It was the 
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combination of thesSe.'needs. which led to the evolution of the mii- 
versity. > . /. ' - . 

Wherever there were to be fqiind especially competent instruc¬ 
tors in tho.se subjects in which curious young men t^f the trw-^elfth 
century'evinced an interest, students from all parts of Europe were 
liltely to concentrate. It was in diese regions .that the first, univet^^^ 
ties appeared. Thus at Salerno which had attained a reputation fdr 
medical studies, a university which specialiited in, medicine gradu¬ 
ally took form; at Bologna the 'p^^t)nal influence of Irnerius was 
decisive In^prodiicing the IJniVeijjity of Bologna; at Paiis, which at~ 
tainW renbvVn as a theological center, the influence of .Abelard'was 
paramount- These three, were the .first of the universities and it was 
Upon them that pipst of the other institutions of higher learning were 
patterned- ' - 

The very word university betrays its origin. Derived from the 
Latin word universitas^ meaning gild, the earliest university was sim- 
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an organization either of teachers or students to regulate 
and study efficiently. At Bologna the gild, or imhersitas, was first 
organized by the students not only for the purpose of regulating 
the prices of their food and rents for room, but also for regiiiaring 
their instructors. If he was late or absent from his lecture the instruc¬ 
tor was fined; if he were incompetent he received lio fees; and if he 
failed to cover the material within the stipulated time he was pun¬ 
ished. At Paris, the teachers or masters gained the upper hand, largely 
because the University developed around th9_ established cathedral 
school of Notre Dame which the masters already controlled. The 
problem of accommodating the students who flocked to Paris called 
forth their first organization. However they originated, whether 
through the students or the masters, the universities set*out to attain 
the same independence which other gilds had achieved. Because most 
of the students and faculty were clergy, they demanded the cus¬ 
tomary clerical privileges, especially independence of tl\e civil courts. 
When they attained this in whole or in part, they , asked for inde¬ 
pendence from the Church. They never became entirely free, but 
then as now, they acquired a unique and privileged position. 

There were no university plants with elaborate buildings and 
dormitories. Classes met in convenient church buildings or in halls 
which the master engaged. At first students literally sat at the feet 
of the master—on the floor—crude benches being supplied only at 
a later period. The student had to take full liotes in Latin since the 
texts from which instructors read were very scarce. At Paris, the 
problem of accommodating students was uniquely solved by Robert 
de Sorbon, who established a foundation for a college, that is, for 
an organization which would provide board and room for poor stu¬ 
dents. This proved so practical that many other philanthropists also 
endowed colleges. In the course of time, faculties established them¬ 
selves in these quarters and there thus came into being the separate 
colleges of our modern universities. 

Each university offered a course in the liberal arts, a course which 
was prerequisite to training in any of the professional subjects such 
as law, medicine or theology, one of which at least was made avail¬ 
able. The degree of bachelor of arts could be attained ordinarily 
in four or five years by study of* the trivkim; a inaster*s degree or 
doctor's required three or four years more with concentration on 
the quadrivium and in tlie subject of special interest. 

Life among the students differed little from today. There were 
the same serious-minded and diligent plodders who avoided all temp* 
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devoted their atcintioa entirely to' books, but there\vns 

"^Iscr^goodly pprrion' ’^hd^spent Vheir diiiedn caronking and Iiorscr 

play. Life was slightly more strenuous then,, and instead of placing^ 

a cow on the rostrum of the college chapel they diverted themselves 

by playing with bows and arrows, and % engaging in murderous 

fights. Even tlien, the university ^mimunity had the reputation of 

harboring rowdies and lawbreakers. ' 

\ \ . 

C. ClERXCAJ^ISM IX LITERATURE AXD ART < • . 

Every age stands revealed in its literature, and its fine arts. So 
t^ue is this that anyone who bould bring to the task the necessary, 
interest and knowledge could probably write the best* history of an 
era, from the. attainments of its poets, architects, painters, and sculp¬ 
tors. Henry Adams came- clo^e to achieXdng this for the thirteenth 
century an his Smnt. Ml'M :m4 aeariy, unless the 

student knows something of medieval literature and art he cannot 
have a full appreciation of the extent to wbich pagan, oriental, and 
Christian elements of life mingled, how intensely some sought for 
‘ salvation, how very important theology was to most men, and yet, 
withal, how deep-rooted were the secular impulses. If one is apt to - 
' conceive of the middle ages as Vompletely' and fully absorbed with 
religion he needs only to read its literature to get a sourKier view. 

In the early middle ages the literary tongue was almost exclu¬ 
sively Latin, the language of learning, government, and religion, if 
not of the common mass of people. The classicists were'once in-. ^ 
dined to call it bad or vulgar Latin'because it was a'cofniption of 
Ciceronian usage and, consequently, for a long time medieval Latin ■ 
literature was ignored. It was not in fapt bad Latin bbt .a living 
language adapted to the needs ^nd interests of the tinies. 1'h^t‘it did^ 
not bpnferin .to classical usage is not to be held against medieval 
'men; it is rather to their crdlit. After aU, Latin did not become a‘ 
dead language until, the classicists restored it. 

V Apart from the numerous records of goyernrOent all bf .y^bich ' 
^ were\kept in a flexible Latin, thefe a considerable'production 
of Larin prose and poe.try in the early middle, ages. iVtuch ojF .^this 
was anonymous and- definitely inuiiSpire'd. The majestic arid rhyth- 
mic^rose of the church'liturgy alone, continues* to ^excite'uni versa! 
aflltiitarion. Poetry, too, was mediocre, written in Tmitatiofi of thp 
classical, and lacking in spontaneity. , . 

. If the early middle ages produced little Latin literature to awakeh- 
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^j>musiasm, that was not the case cf the eleventh and twelfth 
Airies. The age of the universities, of the realist-nominalist contro¬ 
versy, of scholastic argumentation, and of the Crusades was like¬ 
wise the age in which medieval Latin reached full flower. Poetry was 
then emancipated from classical meter, and developed a variety of 
new verse forms calculated to convey every mood and shade of mean¬ 
ing, Even religious poetry developed an unaccustomed spontaneity, 
charm, and grace. Witness the great church hymns then produced, 
hymns which still call forth the deepest religious emotions: the De 
Conte?Nptu Mimdiy the Stabat Mater, and Dies Ir^, which has been 
called ‘‘the greatest of all hymns and one of the greatest of all poems.” 

The most interesting poetry of this period was the secular poetry, 
pagan in spirit, sensuous, gay, carefree, even satirical when not alto¬ 
gether disrespectful of the Church and ecclesiastics. For the most 
part, the authors of this verse remain unknown, though we know 
diey were wandering scholars, vagabonds, footloose and free, search¬ 
ing love and pleasure wherever it might be found. Neither of the 
laity nor yet of the clergy, they formed a class apart, partaking of 
the clerical immunities rhrougli their status as students, yet assuming 
none of the customary responsibilities. In the fashion common to 
their times, they organized themselves into a gild which enforced 
its own rule and was attached to its patron saint. Being anything 
but religious, their patron was not a religious figure but a wholly 
mythical person, Bishop Golias, w'hom they extolled as the archtype 
of wantonness, intemperance, gluttony, debauchery, and bad man ¬ 
ners, but withal one of excellent culture. As the followers of Golias, 
these poets were known as Goliards and their verse, reflective of 
their patron, is known as Goliardic verse. 

Drawn from every class and from every nation, tlic Goliards 
prided themselves upon their cosmopolitanism. 


We receive the tonsured monk, 
Let him take his pittance; 

And the parson with his punk, 

If he craves admittance; 

Masters with their bands of boys. 
Priests with high dominion; 

But the scholar who enjoys 
Just one coat’s our minion! 

This our sect doth entertain 
Just men and unjust ones; 

Halt, lame, weak of limb or brain. 
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Strong men and robust ones; 

Those who flourish in their pride, 

Those whom age makes stupid; 

Frigid folk and hot folk fried 
In the fires of Cupid. 

Tranquil souls and bellicose, 

Peacemaker and foeman; 

Czech and Hun, and mixed with those 
German, Slav, and Roman; 

Men of middling size and weight, 

Dwarfs and giants mighty; 

Men of modest heart and state, 

Vain men, proud and flighty.^ 

Among them the most gifted was he who was referred to as the 
Archpoet, w^hose identity has thus far escaped detection. His famous 
Confession of Qolios reveals the spirit which permeated his order: 

Down the broad road do I run, 

As the way of youth is; 

Snare myself .in sin, and ne'er v', 

Think where faith and truth is, . 

Eager far for pleasure more 
, ' Than soul’s healdi, the soothis, 

\ For. this fle.^ of mine I care, 

' > Seek not ruth where ruth'is. 





, In the second place i own 

To the vice of gaming: \ 

Cold indeed outside I seem. 

Yet my soul is flaming: 

But when once the dice-box hath 
Stripped me to riiy shaming, 

Make T songs and verses fit 
For the world’s acclaiming. 

In the third place, I will speak 
Of the tavern’s pleasure; 

. For I never found nor find 

There the least displeasure; 

Nor shall find It till h greet ’ 

Angels without measure^' . . 

V ■ Singing requiems for the souls. 

In eternalTeisure. . . ^ ‘ 

]. A. Syrnonds, Wine, Women and Song. London, *92^. Pages 51-52. 
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In the public-house to die 
Is my resolution; 

Let wine to riiy lips be nigh 
At life’s dissolution: 

That will make the angels cry, 

With glad elocution, 

'‘Grant this toper, God on high, 

Grace and absolution!” 

They wrote of their poverty, their gambling, and their drinking, 
of love in all its phases. They showed a keen feeling for nature, and 
they were trenchant critics of contemporary life. Some of their satires 
on ecclesiastics and their parodies of religious hymns are certain 
proof that medieval Europe was not just one huge monasreiy. 

The awakening worldly interests of the twelfth century so 
clearly indicated by the Goliards was likewise reflected by the devel¬ 
opment of vernacular literatures. That local dialects should rise to 
the stature of literary media and successfully challenge the dominion 
of Latin was itself an event of profound significance. It marked the 
transition from internationalism to nationalism, from rhe theological 
to rhe secular. It is important to observe that the veniacuiars ad¬ 
vanced with every forward step of commerce. I'he popular tongue 
was the medium of the local business world, essential for bargaining 
among the untutored of the, market place. The conquest of the ver¬ 
nacular was in this sense the conquest of the common people. 

The story of the evolution of modern languages might well be 
made the history of civilization itself. Blended of primitive dialects 
whose origins are lost in antiquity, transformed with the migrations, 
these tongues were shaped in the Latin mold of conquering Rome, 
and as they developed during the middle ages mutually reacted up(m 
and influenced each other. Where Rome’s influence was greatest, in 
Spain, in France, in Italy, there gradually emerged the Romance 
languages. In the more remote regions the influence of the native 
dialects predominated. Of all the vernaculars, English was by far 
the most composite, springing from T eutonic Anglo-Saxon but pro¬ 
foundly influenced by heavy importations of Latin and Norman 
French. These various tongues were always in use among common 
people and for that very reason were scorned by the scholarly world. 

The first to attain the dignity of a literary medium was Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon. Between the seventh and_ ninth centuries 
there was a considerable production of both poetry and prose, some- 

1 Ibid-i pp. 67-69. 
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y'id and priniitlve, but hardly cnide or artless. Poets sang of 
ibled'heroes'^and their pagan ancestors, of the skill and virtues 
o£ their'local'cht'eftains, and of the great heroes of Christendont. 
Their themes'ofttimes reflect recent conversion. The earliest of the 
poets knowh to tis tos Caedmon (c. 670), a workman of the mon^ 
aste’ry of Whitby. His Hynm to the Creation, which Bede quotes, 
is apparently the .duly piece which can be attributed directly to him. 
Greater th%n \\m'm Beovndf (c. 725), an epic probably written by 
a Ngrthumbriart monk. Inspired by Danish legend and with its set- 
tln'g apparently in Denmark, Beo'wtdf is still peculiarly English: In 
the period of King Alfred the Great native literature of this sort was 
officially patronized and some of the great Latin masterpieces were 
translated into Anglo-Saxon. ' „ 

Xhere w^as no comparable development of vernacular literature 
on.tfte continent, although in the German-countries the same kind of 
epic tradition predominated. Teutonic peoples delighted in singihg 
the glories of their pagan ancestors. Of the earliest German sagas 
little reniains,;although there is enough to show their earthy char¬ 
acter and their pagan sjpirit. In time, Christian story was siiperini- 
pbsed upon primitive pagan lore, and the ideals of feudal chivalry 
displaced the barbarism of die originals. This fusion was reflected 
in a twxlfth or thirteenth century version of one of the oldest sagas, 
the NibehmgeriHedin'which the rimes of Attila were portrayed in 
the aspect of feudal and Christian Europe. 

The epic tradition took hold also in the Romance countries, espe¬ 
cially in France and ^pa.in, where there appeared during the era of 
the Crusades a number of Chansons de Geste (Songs of Deeds). Like 
the Teutonic sagas, these dealt with the heroes of popular tradition 
and reflected flie religious and political charaGtefistics of the time of 
tlieir writing. Little influenced by the Crusades, they treated of Char¬ 
lemagne and of the struggle betv^’‘een the Christians and the Moslems 
in Spain. They were essentially masculine and aristocratic^ extolliJig 
the loyalty, the military prowess, and the godly virtues of Christian 


The moKt important t>f the Chansons was the S>dng of Roland, 
composed by Frankish clerks in Spain for the amusement of pilgrims 
who ’ frequented the shrine of Campostella. The story turns upon 
the legend of Roland, Margrave of Brittany, who lost his life in an 
engagement between the Franks and the Christian Bavsques of Spain. 
Ignoring historical fact, the authors made Roland the loyal vassal 
^ Wiigner made this the basis for his “Ring” operas. 
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;w^ElharIemagne and the hero of the Christians in their struggle w 

infidel. Aristocratic and feudal, it was permeated by a feeling of 
patriotism which was peculiarly French. So popular did it become, 
however, that it inspired numerous imitations throughout the conti¬ 
nent. These together constitute what is usually called, the Carolin- 
gian cycle of Chadsons de Geste. 

Unique in theme but similar In spirit and feeling was the great 
Spanish epic, the Foef^fia del Cid. The hero here was Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar, an unreliable individual who frequently changed sides in the 
eleventh century struggle between Christians and Moslems. In the 
poem, however, Bivar becomes the loyal vassal and faithful Chris¬ 
tian who typifies the best of the manly virtues. 

Equally aristocratic but abandoning military themes for romantic 
adventure and courteous chivalry, were the epics of the Arthurian 
cycle which appeared in twelfth century France and soon attained 
wide popularity. These were formed about the Celtic legend of 
King Arthur and the legends of the Holy Grail. They embodied 
the highest ideals of chivalroUwS love and Christian virtue, and sang 
the glories of the saintly knight who spurned the temptations of this 
world to find the Holy Vessel which Christ had used at the Last 
Supper. The theme of Arthur and his knights has inspired the artis¬ 
tic creations of many from medieval times to Tennyson. 

Meanwhile, as the epic developed, poets of Provence were bring¬ 
ing to perfection a new type of vernacular poetry, the lyric. Prob¬ 
ably inspired by Moslem example, these troubadours, as they were 
called, composed their verses to be sung in the feudal courts. Their 
theme was love of the most conventional sort, addressed to the mar¬ 
ried ladies of the feudal aristocracy. The troubadour was, in fact, 
the vassal of his lady, owing her service in poetry in her court of 
love. Like many whom they entertained, the troubadours were often 
members of the aristocratic class, and their songs were meant to 
portray formalized, courtly love. From Provence, this type of lyric 
spread to northern France where the troiivere sang the beauties 
and virtues of his lady, and, after the Albigeiisian Crusade, exiled 
troubadours carried it to Italy. In Gerniany also they appeared in 
the songs of the Minne (love) singers. 

Courtly love lyrics and military or romantic epics made liule 
appeal to upstart bourgeoisie. A 4 en of the world, of base origin and 
often with uncultivated tastes, they preferred an earthy, realistic 
story. To meet this demand the jongleim composed fabliaux for their 
burgher audiences. Written in rhymed verse the fabliaux extolled 
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jtlijl^cccssfLii nierc}i;int, pilloried the corrupt priest, and mocked the 
ignorant peasant. Often unspeakably crude according to modern 
standards, niany of the fabliaux expressed a universal type of ele¬ 
mentary humor. 

The realism which characterized the fabliaux soon appeared also 
in the treatment of conventional romances, such as AucasTtn et 
Nicolette, a tale'of Byzantine extraction treating of the love of a 
young nobleman, Aucassin, for a captive Saracen slave girl, Nicd- 
lette. Written in France early in the thirteenth century, this is one 
of the Immortal productions of the middle ages. His attachment to 
a pagan and a slate involved Aucassin in all conceivable sorts of diffi¬ 
culties and even persuaded him to hope that he might abandon salva¬ 
tion for ]ovc..^The life of the times here stands revealed, as well as. 
the troubled experiences of the medieval soul. 

The dram'a^likewise reflects the rising prominence of the toWns^ 
men. It waulcl appear that all connection with the classical drama 
had. been broken and that that which emerged in the middle ages 
was a completely new manifestation. Its earliest appearance was with 
the liturgy 0/ the Church on special feast days such as Christmas 
and Easter. On these occasions there was added a dialogue, sung by 
die choir, purporting to be the conversation among the magi or 
the conversation between Mary and the angels at Christ's tomb.''As 
time passed, the dialogue increased in length and eventually the char¬ 
acters were personified. At this point it was separated from the regu¬ 
lar service. As it continued to become more elaborate, the facilities 
.bf the church became inadequate, so it was moved outside to tke 
churchyard, and from there to the market place. These changes of 
locale of presentation were accompanied by changes in personnel. 
'among the actors. Originally clergy, the class of actors was drawn 
more and more from tl^e lay body, and was professionally, trained^ 
By the twelfth century, the Church lost control over the drama 
completely, surrendering it to the gilds of the towns. The earliest 
plays, were mystery plays, developed around the dramatic tales of 
the Scriptures. 'Fhese gave way in the thirteenth century to the mir¬ 
acle play which portrayed the influence of the Virgin and the saints 
upon the daily lives of men. In the fourteenth century, there emerged 
the morality play, developed around allegorical themes. 

In view of the growing influence exerted by the burghers upon 
intellectual life, it is not surprising to discover that two of the three 
greatest vernacular masterpieces of the middle ages were produced 
by bourgeoisie:'the Divine Comedy by Dante Alighieri and the Qan^' 
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t^^ury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. LCvSs is known about the authbrs 
of the third, The Ro?m?ice of the Rose, though Jean de Meun who 
contributed the larger share was a Parisian and apparently bourgeois. 

The Ro?mnce of the Rose was begun by William of Lorris, a 
poet of the Loire country who had been much influenced by the 
love lyrics of the troubadours. He treated his theme in allegorical 
fashion, however, and had the genius to personalize his abstract char¬ 
acters. The hero who becomes the servant of the God of I^ove is 
smitten by Beauty, wounded by Love’s bow and then, aided or hin¬ 
dered by Venus, Danger, Fair-Welcome, and Jealousy, he seeks to 
win the Rose, symbol of love. The tale ended rather abruptly after 
some four thousand lines. About forty years later, Jean de IVIeun 
added fourteen thousand lines more. This part is in striking contrast 
with that of Lorris. Sophisticated, cynical, verbose, Jean de Meun 
traversed the whole range of contemporary knowledge, though not 
in integrated fashion. His was not an idyllic treatment of romance. 
He simply employed Lorris' medium to instruct in the rationalism 
of his day. Though its literary merit may be questioned. Mean’s 
contribution does demonstrate the increasing importance of secular 
interests. 

The greatest masterpiece of the middle ages was the Divme Cp?n- 
edy of Dante. Probably no literary achievement has reflected so com¬ 
pletely the intellectual attainments or the political and cultural aspi¬ 
rations of its period. Theological doctrine, scholastic subtlety, the 
romantic worship of women, the imperial-papal feud, the rivalries of 
the Italian communes, mysticisms, alchemy, magic, astrology—all 
are fused together with poetic passion into a unique harmony. Dante, 
in truth, summed up his age. 

Born at Florence in 1265 of an old but impoverished family, 
Dante attained recognition early in life as a poet of exceptional abil¬ 
ity, and through the aid of powerful friends rose to a position of 
political prominence in his native city. A conflict between the Ghi- 
beilines and the Guelfs undermined his career, and when his Ghibel- 
line friends were worsted he was compelled (1300) to flee with a 
price upon his head. For the remaining twenty-one years of his life 
he roamed an outcast from city to city, poverty-stricken and dis¬ 
illusioned, but forever hopeful that he might some day return to 
his native Florence. His wanderings revitalized his imperial sym¬ 
pathies, for everywhere in Italy he saw tyranny and anarchy ram¬ 
pant in temporal affairs; and hypocrisy and immorality in spiritual 
affairs. But the Empire was unable to cope with the situation, and 
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life drew near its close, Dante’s mystic faith in religion strength*^ 
led. Th.t Divine Comedy in a very real sense is the chronicle of 
the author’s own misforcnnes and disillusionment. More than that, 
however, it is the chronicle of his age, for Dante’s own experience 
was merged \fith that of humanity. 

The theme of the Divine Camedy \vixs not new, but its treat¬ 
ment was original and masterly. It describes the author’s imaginary 
excursion through the realm of -1lie hereafter, an undertaking which 
was popular with many medievals, and for which Dante had the in¬ 
spiring example of Virgil’s Mneid. Lost in a gloomy forest where he 
is threatened by wild beasts, Dante is met by the great bard Virgil, 
who has come at the behest of Beatrice, Dante’s romantic love, to 
guide him through the nether region. The two journey through the 
seven circles of Hell where they see those who had committed evils 
and where Dante meets and converses with the shades of departed 
friends and enemies. In typical medieval fashion, he conceived Hell 
to be a conical depression driven into the earth by Lucifer’s fall, 
and terminating at the exact center of the earth. Dante and Virgil 
emerged at the other side of the earth at the foot of the mountain 
of Purgatory, fomicd by the earth displaced by Lucifer’s fall. Here 
primal blessedness and purity were gradually restored, the spirits 
of the departed mounting the precipitous side of the hill with greater 
or lesser rapidity, often depending upon the prayers offered in 
their behalf by those who were left behind. When the limits of 
Purgatory were reached, Virgil took leave of Dante, for having been 
pagan he could not enter the realm of the blest, and as he rises to 
the seven heavens corresponding to the seven planets, Dante is 
guided by his beloved Beatrice. Flere the virtues of faith and 
obedience are extolled, and Dante instructs in the doctrines and 
teachings of the Church. The pilgrimage reaches its climax with the 
my.stical vision of the Trinity, which is described with rapturous 
ecstasy. 

Like Dante, Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-c. 1400) of England was 
bourgeois in extraction and a public servant, but there the resem¬ 
blance ceases. Chaucer was no mystic, nor was he deeply religious. 
He was a realist, a keen and accurate observer, and a forceful story¬ 
teller. Son of a prosperous vintner, Chaucer served as a page during 
his youth and at 19 or 20 joined the English army in an invasion of 
France. Made a prisoner of war, he was ransomed partly through 
the generosity of the king, returning to England after the peace. He 
was subsequently despatched on a number of important diplomatic 
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lions and served as one of the royal Controllers of Gustoms. 
ong and active career as servant of the Crown did not keep him 
from wide reading, both classical and medieval, or from enlarging 
hk experience with his fellows and sharpening his naturally' keen 
sense of observation. In the most popular of his literary adventures, 
Canterhtiry Tales, Chaucer reveals himself the keen judge of rhen 
and the story-teller par excellence. Like the Decmneron of Boccaccio, 
the Cmterlniry Tales purport to relate the stories told over a period 
of time by a fixed number of characters, in this instance, thirty pil¬ 
grims of London on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket 
at Canterbury. The thrifty pilgrims arc individuals of high, middle, 
and low estate, a cosmopolitan and democratic group, whose per¬ 
sonal virtues and shortcomings are depicted by the hand of a master. 
Their stories are not meant to convey a moral but to amuse. Purely 
secular in tone, the Canterbury Tales appealed to common men and 
were written in the vernacular. 

Turning to the fine arts, one finds the same influences operating 
and the same general development from ecclesiavStical to secular'^in-. 
terests w’^hich had appeared in scholarship and literatum. Like cvery^* 
thing else in medieval life, its art sprang from multiple origins but 
was uniquely adapted to the peculiar interests and needs of the peo¬ 
ple. It was never purely imitative and never stagnant, though at some 
periods it w^as more proli% than others. The reduced heritage of 
Rome, the decorative tastes of the Orient filtering through from the 
east, the technical and inventive genius of the Byzantines, the skills 
of the painstaking‘ Moslem artist, all acted and reacted upon the 
European scene and. were molded into a new synthesis. The localism 
of the feudal epoch allowed each region to develop its own style, 
according to its needs,* but the ubiquitous monks and the universal 
Church brought these into touch with each other and gave them a 
general character which 'y(as eve^-ywhere nearly the same. After, all, 
the influence of the Chufleh was paramount during this period and 
artistic manifestations were mostly ecclesiastical. xAfter the eleventh 
century, howeyer, the secular arts assumed increasing Imporrahce, 
and artists began to devote their energies to the purposes of the gilds 
and the wealthy townsmen. This is precisely what had occurred 
in scholarship and literature. It is, of course, significant to note that 
the most prolific development of the arts fallowed the eleventh cen- 
tuiy recovery of Europe and paralleled the revival of trade and com¬ 


merce. 


Of the medieval arts, unquestionably the most important was ec- 
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^cleg&^tical arcliitectiire. Springing from Roman, Byzantine, and na¬ 
tive influences, this evolved in accordance with the requirements of 
the liturgy, the physical needs of the congregation, and the local 
peculiarities of climate or geography. /Vmong the earliest types to 
develop was the basilica^ largely inspired by the example of Roman 
buildings. This w^s an oblong, rectangular structure, divided into a 
broad central nave and either two or four narrower side aisles. The 
eastern end of the nave terminated in a semi-circular apse, in which 
was situated the bishop’s chair and the main altar. Sometimes, alst), 
following the custom popular among eastern Christians, the side 
aisles were also finished witli apses. The aisles and the rear of the 
nave were open to lay worshipers, but the major portion of die 
nave, marked off by a rail (the chancel), and the apse were reserved 
for the clergy. The latter, as the liturgy grew more elaborate, re¬ 
quired greater space. This was provided by crossing the aisles and 
the nave near the eastern end of the church with a transept. This 
gave the church the shape of a Latin cross and thus helped to satisfy 
the Christians’ proverbial love of symbolism. When the transept 
had been introduced the general ground plan of all medieval churches 
had been laid. 

The basilica was lightly constructed. The wooden roof of the 
broad nave presented no great problem of weight and thrusts. They 
v^ere easily carried upon tiers of columns, ofttimes pilfered from 
classical. structures, which separated the nave from the side aisles, 
'fhe leari-to wooden roof over the aisle was similarly light so that the 
side walls could be of moderate thickness. The walls of the nave were 
always raised above the roofs of the side aisles, leaving sufficient 
space to be pierced by windows. 

Decoration on the interior was usually subdued and dignified. 
Marble columns and floors, amboncs inlaid with mosaic, sometimes 
mosaics on the nave walls above the architrave, and almost always 
a great mosaic in the lunette of the apse supplied the basic features of 
interior decoration. 

The exterior of the basilica was rather plain, though mosaic treat¬ 
ment of the upper facade was not infrequent. Borrowing from 
Roman models, the early Christians introduced an atrium, or cov¬ 
ered portico with an open court in the center, and a narthex, or cov¬ 
ered porch over the main portal. The atrium was not purely a 
decorative feature, being placed at the disposal of pilgrims, cate¬ 
chumens and others not yet privileged to enter the holy precincts. 

Almost coincidental wdth the basilica was the evolution of the so- 
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_lled central type of church, built more or less in circular 
widiin a square and roofed with a dome. Eastern in origin, the cen¬ 
tral church was not adapted to western liturgy and was not exten¬ 
sively used. Experimentation with this type in the East, however, led 
to the discovery of methods of vaulting with a dome, and when this 
was found useful in roofing over the crossing made by the transept 
in the basilica, it was adopted in the West. One of the earliest exam¬ 
ples of the domed basilica is the Mausoleum of Galla Plaeidia in Italy. 

The inventive genius of eastern architects produced a style of 
architecture known as Byzantine which both in its structural and 
decorative principles greatly influenced the West. I his has already 
been treated in some of its details.’^ The Byzantine architect was par¬ 
ticularly ingenious in developing a type of stone vaulting which 
insured structtural durability without being cumbersome. Employ¬ 
ing an elaboration of the central plan in the shape of the Greek 
cross, they worked out adequate techniques for carrying and dis¬ 
tributing tlie weight and thrust of the great dome. One of the most ^ 
successful of these is exemplified in Santa Sophia. The weight of the 
high dome is carried oh four massive piers and the outward thrust 
Is counteracted by four lesser domes whose thrust in turn is irrt- 
parted to piers and eventually carried to the buttressed outer walls. 
Much like the Gothic, die developed Byzantine was organic, durable, 
and structurally logical. The interiors tended to be lavishly ornate 
with an abundance of glass and gold mosaics.' 

During Justinian’s era, Italians adopted the Byzantine model, par¬ 
ticularly at the imperial headquarters at Ravenn^. Several centuries 
later, at the time of the iconoclastic contro versy, the Byzantine st)dc 
was, carried further west, and became the architectural inspiration 
of the Carolingfch rcnaiSsSance. Charleniagne*s chapel at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle is an almost exa^ copy of the Byzantine type of San Vitale in 
Italy. In the eleventh century, the great ‘ church of Saint Mark at 
Venice was constructed on the model of a church in .Constantinople, 
and this Venetian example was in. turn copied in the church of St. 
Front at Perigeuex in France, The Byzantine thus had its imitators, 
but more important than that, it indirectly influenced the develop¬ 
ment of a unique western architecture. In combination with native 
influences, it helped lay the basis for wbat is known as Romanesque 
architecture. 

Any definition of the Romanesque can be only broadly accu¬ 
rate. In its original connotation the name implied a style which was 

1 See pp. *03, 336, 337, 538. 
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ST. MARK’S, VEMICE, IN FERIOR 

Tills shows the base of the central dome and of one lateral dome, supported on 
massive piers broken by arched passageways which ullow more space. Like the 
Eastern churches after which it w^as patterned, it has a wealth of coJor and decora¬ 
tion. 


Roman in inspiration. Romanesque art, like all other cultural mani¬ 
festations, reflected the multiple influences to which medieval men 
were exposed. It is impossible clearly to differentiate it from the 
Gothic which followed. Most accurately stated, the Romanesque 
was merely a stage in the gradual evolution of western Christian art. 
In point of time, it is usually Regarded as covering the period roughly 
between the sixth and thirteenth centuries, though the great era of 
its development was from the eleventh century. 

The difliculty of defining the Romanesque is made more com¬ 
plicated by the fact that its local manifestations are so numerous. 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, and England each had' their own vStyle 
and sometimes their several styles Some were more classical than 
others, some were influenced more by the precocious inventive¬ 
ness of the Normans and still others .'were mostly Byzantine. Tech¬ 
nically there was no homogenous Romanesque. Yet with all of its 
local variations, there arc -some few general characteristics every¬ 
where apparent. All of them were further developments of the plan 
of the Roman basilica. Most frequently, they employed the rounded 
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tended to emphasize the horizontal rather than the verti-^ 

xaMinc. 

They were usually roofed with stone, at least over the side aisles, 
rather than with indammable timber. Tlie necessities of this con¬ 
struction in turn dictated that the church be low, and that walls be 
sufficiently heavy to carry the great weight. It was impossible, there¬ 
fore, to light the church adequately though this was partly compen¬ 
sated for by bright-colored marbles, paintings, and in Italy, espe¬ 
cially, by mosaics. F.xternally, the Romanesque church was likely 
to be plain, though there are notable exceptions to this general rule. 
The fagade, flanked by two towers, was exposed to full view and 
the portals were adapted to correspond with the internal construc¬ 
tion of the great nave and its narrower side aisles. 

The most interesting feature of the Romanesque and certainly 
the most important in showing the gradual evolution of the Gothic 
was the vaulting of the nave and the side aisles. Three methods of 
executing this in stone were learned from Roman and Byzantine 
example: the barrel vault, or elongated semi-circular stone arch; the 
groin vault in which two half-barrel vaults intersected to cover a 
square space or bay; and the dome such as the Byzantine frequently 
employed. The latter was not well adapted to the basilica plan of the 
west, and consequently was used very infrequently. Of the other 
two, the barrel vault was structurally the less desirable. To build 
it required elaborate and expensive scaffolding, and since its weight 
and thrust (the natural tendency of an arched roof to bulge) were 
evenly distributed along its entire length, the supporting walls had 
to be massive. Nevertheless, the barrel vault was widely used although 
at first only over the side aisles where the danger of collapse was 
not so great. Meanwhile, the groin vault was also used. In this type 
the space to be roofed is divided into squares or bays and over each 
of these is thrown two intersecting barrel vaults. The thaist is con¬ 
centrated at the intersections, and at these points special piers are 
set to carry it. The walls being needed therefore only to help carry 
the weight of the roof can be built more lightly and broken for win¬ 
dow space. 

An important contribution to the development of groin vaulting 
was made by the Lombard builders who constructed the church of 
St. Ambrogio at Milan during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Strong salient ribs were added to the angles of each groin and at the 
sides of the vault, making in all four lateral and two diagonal ribs. 
These it was found could stand independently and serve as the frame- 
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' ' Courtcay of The Metropolitam Museum of Art 

SAN AMBROGIO, MILAN. ELEVENTH AND T\VELETti CENTtrRH^:S. 

The first charch of,San Ambrogio was constructed in the fourth-century*Aui the 
ruins of a temple of/Bacchus, The architectural form of this t^aclicr building 
seems to have been preiiorved in the eleventh and twelfth century afynunii, or open 
court, and the facade'shown here. The gates of the church are said to be those 
which St. Ambrose closed against the Emperor Theodosius after the massacre of 
Thessalonica, 389. The broad and rhythmic arches are typically Italian. 


work upon which tfie masonry of the vault could be laid. The latter 
performing no vital structural purpose could then be reduced to '‘L 
mere shell or web so that the weight of the entire roof.ijauld 
greatly reduced. This type of construction r^m^ccl^hovel treat*^ 
ment of supporting piers and eolumns,, since theTibs sjiringing frpm 
different angles could not be gathered neatly upon the cust;omary 
square or round support. In consequence, a compound support was 
devised, using engaged pilasters to meet each rib from whatever angle 
it sprang. There has been some controversy over whether these in- - 
novations, so important to the evolution of the Gothic^ were original 
with the builders of St. Ambrogio, though they are generally ac-. 
corded the credit. Still, experimehtation with* , stone vaulting pro¬ 
duced almost identical results simultaneously, in Fraiice^ and Germany. 

The Normans, especially, were bold and successful innovators. 
In contrast with the builders at Milan, they wero faced with the 
practical problem of lighting, and therefore found it expe'dient to 
search for a means of “raising, the roof sufficiently so that aTlerestory 
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SAN AMBROGK), MILAN, IN IERIOR 

It was here that the Lombard Ivin^ and German Emperors were formerly 
crowned with the iron crown, which since the time of Frederick Barbarossa has 
been preserved at Monza. 'Fhe structural principles which the builders of San 
Ambrogio developed are plainly visible in this interior. The altar at the left has 
the original decoration intact, reliefs in silver with a front of gold enriched by 
enamels and gems, executed in the Carolingian period. In the tribune are mosaics of 
tlie ninth century. 


eral stnictiiral principles employed at Milan and discovered that they 
were thus able to raise the nave vault safely. To carry the added 
thrust, they introduced half barrel vaults over the aisles so that it 
might be distributed along the side walls. In time, it was discovered 
that the continuous barrel vault was not needed to carry the thrust. 
Segments of it, built at those points where the thrust was concen¬ 
trated at the joining of the ribs, were all that was needed. Moreover, 
these segments, rudimentary flying buttresses encased under the aisle 
roofs, could impart the thrust to piers along the outer walls rather 
than to the walls themselves* I'he latter, tliercfore, could also be 
broken to introduce additional light. With these discoveries the 
elemental principles of the Gothic had evolved. 

Because of this seemingly natural and logical evolution of struc¬ 
ture, the Romanesque has ofttimes been regarded as .simply the pre- 
liniinaiy stage of the Gothic. Such an interpretation is hardly justi- 
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l!ed, except in the mov'st geiieral way;..Qtiite ^part fjtoin the uselilti^ 
inateiy made of its principles of const,auction, it most be remembered 
that the Romanesque was a mature' independent, and . richly varied 
form, of architectural manifestation in its own right. It did not de¬ 
velop uniformly or logically, but. manifested- itself in 
languages of the local communities in which it y^as employed. Only 
in the btoadest sense did Romanesque churches coriformvto a com¬ 
mon pattern, and only by accident did they inspire a new architec¬ 
tural form. 

Gothic arcMtecture embodied the .fundamental principles of the 
late Romanesque from which it emerged imperceptibly. It was an 
organic structure built upon a completely independent framewmrk 
composed of a system of vaults, supports, and buttresses, whose 
weights and thrusts were so neatly balanced and counterbalanced 
that the walls which encased it were not required for-its support. 
In this sense, the Gothic hardly dijffered from advanced ^Norman 
Romanesque. But the Gothic builders modified the organic frame¬ 
work in certain significant respects and therefore impaned to their 
structure characteristics which w^ere strikingly different. 

One of the unique features of the Gothic is the use of the pointed 
rather than the rounded arch. It is this which enabled the Gothic 
builders to raise their structures to extraordinary height and endow 
them with an aspiring quality through resulting emphasis of ver¬ 
tical lines. Appropriately enough, the pointed arch was first employed 
extensively in northern Europe, in the lie de France^ where the diffi¬ 
cult problem of lighting encouraged experiments with methods of 
raismg the nave vaults. There were inescapable rnathematical limits 
which fixed the height to which the rounded groin vault could be 
lifted; it could never be higher than half the diameter of the circle 
which the'ribs described. With the pointed arch, however, there 
were no such logical .liiuitations. In.fact, th^ vaulting could be raised 
almost indefinitely just so long-as jjafety. was not sacrificed. More¬ 
over, it was discovered‘that the bays could he rectangular as well 
as square so that the nave could'be broadened and greater uniformity 
achieved iii the Vaulting of the nave and the aisles. 

Another disringuishing smirtiiral feature of the Gothic was the 
Hying buttress. Romanesque builders had already developed this in 
its embryonic stage but kept it encased beneath the aisle roof. Gothic 
architects took the buttress from its concealment and threw it openly 
between the pier and the nave where thrusts were concentrated, 
when it was discovered that thrusts were divided at the haunch and 
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' . . CHARTRESCATHEDRAI. 

l^his jrather austere facade is interesting in the contrast of plajn and richly sculjv 
tured surfaces. The south tower at the right was rebuilt after the front of the church 
and bell tower had been injured by fire in 1134.This tower and the royal portal then 
built anew remained when flames more completely destroyed the building in 1194. 
The north tower was built in its present fonn 1507-^513: Origimilly the porch stood 
further back and was the front or a narthex preceding the eleventh-century church.', 
In its recessed arches, the story of Christ, from his remote ,aiicestry to his ascension, 


is told in sculptuure. 
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springing of the vault, two' flying buttresses were used, one at 
each point of concentration. Nor did these buttresses lend tliem- 
selves simply to practical use. They were treated as decorative fea¬ 
tures to add to the external beauty of the .structute. 

The Gothic reached its maturity in the He de France during the 
ttvelfth and thirteenth centuries, and during the next two centuries 
dominated the ecclesiastical architecture of most of Europe. Though 
subject to many local variations, the Gothic was distinctly more 
homogenous than the Romanesque. This was to be expected in times 
when reviving commerce was helping to knit Europe into one eco¬ 
nomic community, and when dynastic expansion, as in France, espe¬ 
cially, was welding peoples into national groups. Gothic architecture 
reflected these developments, but even more it reflected the essen¬ 
tial qualities of the twelfth century renaissance. The plans of Gothic 
cathedrals are.admirable examples of newly acquired mathematical 
skills and the total effect of the completed work is as logical as the 
system of St. Thomas. They attest to the increasing wealth of the 
later middle ages and to the growing importance of the towns and 
the townsmen. 'I'hey were built not by monks bur by- laymen of 
the municipal gilds, and they were designed not only to serve the 
purposes of religion but to glorify the town as well. Indeed, the rival¬ 
ries of towns are often best revealed by their attempts to outdis¬ 
tance each other in the construction of larger and more elaborate 
cathedrals. 

The greatest achievements of the Gothic era are to be found in 
France, particularly at Chartres, Notre Dame, Rheims, Amiens, and 
Beauvais. It was here that the organic structure, the ground plan, 
and the decorative fearares of the Gothic were most perfectly de¬ 
veloped. 

The Gothic ground plan was an elaboration of Romanesque and 
early Christian churches. With some few notable exceptions it fol¬ 
lowed the design of the Latin cross, but the nave and the side aisles 
were widened, the latter being continued around the apse to pro¬ 
vide for growing ecclesia.stical needs. Along the sides of the, aisles 
and following their continuation as ambulatories about the choir, 
were introduced a series of chapels to accommodate the increasing 
number of saints and holy relics. 

The fagade likewise became more elaborate. Portals were wid¬ 
ened, deeply recessed, and lavishly sculptured with symbolic fig¬ 
ures, kings and knights, animals and plants, all beautifully blended 
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Cl-LAktRES, NAVE AND SOIXTH TRANSEPT / ‘ \ 

integrated with the stone walls of the 
eathcdraL'’No picture, in black and white can ebnvey rhe mysrery or gloriohs color 


‘ This view shows how the stained glass' is 

.such a sii'ucmre» IJere .die’swined glass windows telling familiar stones from the 


Bible and the lives of saipts ebntain line specihicns of the strong design and pure 
color of enrly gli^s. : ' ' ■ , ' 
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with the smictural design. Tlie^ 
porches at Chartres and the 
portals of Notre Dame in Paris 
arc especially fine examples* 

The great glory of the 
Gothic cathedrals was their 
stained glass. Having made the 
walls unnecessary for structur¬ 
al purposes, architects literally 
filled the space between but¬ 
tresses and piers with great win¬ 
dows of colored glass. Colored 
while still in the molten state, 
this glass was then broken into 
small pieces wdiich were joined 
together with lead and fitted 
into the stone tracery ^of the 
window. All of this had to be 
done with the utmost care so 
that the harmonious effects of 
the whole structure might not 
be harmed by concentrating at¬ 
tention upon the windows them¬ 
selves, An exquisite blending of 
colors, at first upon a back¬ 
ground of deep translucent blue, 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

CHARTRES, THE ROYAL PORCH 

The tall sculptured figures of the Kings 
and Queens of Judah, serene ancestors of 
Christ, have an architectiuul quality that is 
unforgettable. Above these, smaller fig¬ 
ures show fresh observation of nature; the 
daily round of life is faithfully pictured, 
and famous men of every branch of learn¬ 
ing are strenuously at work. This section 
or all-over decoration with its amazing 
variety strangely reminds one of the Ori¬ 
ent, 


and later of deep reds and vio¬ 
lets make the earliest of these 
windows seem unearthly in their beauty. Catching every gleam of 
light, they fill the church with a profusion of color which literally 
defies description. The Gothic artist solved not only the practical 
problem of lighting, but he created a priceless medium with which 
to embellish his structure as well. 

The most successful and extensive use of stained glass w'^as made 
in northern Europe. Elsewhere, especially in Italy, the older pic¬ 
torial and decorative traditions of the Romanesque prevailed. The 
Italian architect was not faced with the northerner’s problem of light¬ 
ing and for him the proverbially brilliant sun of Italy made the pure 
Gothic less appealing. Instead of devoting wail space to windows, 
therefore, Italian builders left it to be treated with paintings or mo- 
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^^aic^i^he ktter being the more popular and common prior to the 
thirteenth century. 

A pattern of colored stone or glass set into concrete, the mosaic 
had been perfected as a pictorial art by the Byzantines early in the 
Christian era and introduced by them into Europe during the sixth 
century. The Italians made wide use of this to fill the space above 
the architrave, or even to decorate the facade. Like Byzantine models, | 
these mosaics were highly conventionalized and permeated with an 
elaborate symbolism. They were usually exquisitely designed and so 
ingeniously devised that they caught the fleeting rays of sunlight 
and imparted a mysterious glow to the whole nave. Excellent exam¬ 
ples of the early Byzantine piay still be seen in the church of San 
Vitale at Ravenna, but it is at Rome, appropriately enough, where 
the native Italian genius in the use of the mosaic can be studied best. 
When one has seen these he can understand better why the Italian 
was reluctant to adopt thevGothic style in its entirety. 

Romanesque artists frequently introduced color into their build¬ 
ings with paint, but figure painting upon flat wall space was most 
uncommon. Indeed it vvas not until the thirteenth century that this 
form of pictorial.expression attained major stature. Prior to that time, 
the painter’s skilk were confined chiefly to illuminations or illus¬ 
trations of manuscripts, a delicate and highly significant form of 
. Christian art. For the most part,-.this ^vas the .product of monastic 
scnptorkfmd partly for that reason' was primarily religious. To 
copy and to embellish the holy books was regarded as especially 
pleasing in God\s 'sight, so that neji'Eher time nor eiTort was spared 
for that purpose. No art of, the middle, ages' more rewarding to 
the student. Apart from their intrinsic beauty, abhieved by delicate 
and harifiQniotis blending of calligraphy and illustration, manuscript 
illuminatiohf. reflect in rnit\iatiire the varied artistic influences of 
medieval times. At first predominantly classical, they took on, the 
rich and fohnarornaroentation'of the Oriental barbarians, were per¬ 
meated with Byzantin^\mfluenc^ and at the height of the middle 
ages' became naturalistic and realistic. 

Interestingly enough, Ypedieval sculpuire followed .the same 
transitional course of deyelopmept, largely because the inspiration 
for ornamental scirlpturc. derived 'from the art of the illuminator.. 
The ^ciassibal traditions ha^l been alu\ost completely broken. It is for - 
this reasori^that early medieval sculpture Is small, flat and linear like' 
the. i.llqinmatm’’s illustrations. Perhaps its most typical, qianifesta- 
tiqn was ip the exquisite ivory carvings on manuscript coyers. There 
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'Was no extensive development of sculpture until the twelfth century 
and then it grew as an adjunct of architecture. Romanesque builders 
employed it for the decoration of porches and fa9ades, keeping it 
mystical^ expressionistic, and '‘unnatural.” As might be expected, 
there was great variation in the handling of these details but in gen¬ 
eral their style conformed to either of two types. One, essentially 
Byzantine, with rounded forms and flat paneling, was most popuhu* 
in southern jFrance and northern Italy, The other, symmetrical and 
expressionistic, was essentially northern. During the Gothic period 
both responded to an awakening realism and naturalism. I'he transi¬ 
tion can be seen plainly in the Cathedral of Chartres where the figures 
of the west poital are of the earlier and more primitive type, while 
those of the east and north are distinctly more ‘'natural.” In time, 
sculpture assumed an increasing independence of architecture 
though it did not reach the stature of an independent art until the 
Italian Renaissance. 


CHARTRES, DESIGN FROM THE ST. EUSTACE WINDOW GIVEN BY 
THE DRAPERS AND FURRIERS. EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

The subject is the conversion of the Roman general, Placidas, who sees the 
crucifix between the antlers of the stag. 
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Chapter XIII 


Jhe IVorldliness of the Bourgeoisie 


A. The revwal of individualism 

Throughout late medieval culture there appears a clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable and increasingly prominent thread of personal and in¬ 
tellectual independence. The peasant who braved his mawSter’s wrath 
to seek a more comfortable living in the town; the heretic who 
flouted ecclesiastical authority; the trader searching more for profit 
than salvation; the prince who defied the pope while pursuing his 
secular interests; the intellectual who studied and wrote for sheer 
love of it, hardly disguising his paganism or his growing skepticism- 
all of these reflect the slow emergence of a refreshing individual¬ 
ism. This was important evidence of the inw'ard decline of medieval 
culture, the passing of the corporate life of the manor and the uni¬ 
versal church. 

Individuality had long run counter to the main stream of medieval 
life. The Church taught self-abnegation and self-effacement and was 
’inclined to discourage thinldng which veered from the beaten path. 
In the ‘manor and even in the town the individual was required to 
submerge himself within his group, T'his does not mean that indi¬ 
viduality was completely stifled, for any sound knowledge of human 
personality must convince one that this is impossible. What is implied 
is simply that the circumstances of medieval life emphasized the group 
rather than the individual, the reverse of what we smugly but incor¬ 
rectly consider the practice of contemporary times. In reality, the 
problems of modern economic and political life are rapidly submerg¬ 
ing the individual in his group. By comparison, the practice of the 
modem age as reflected in many countries is only a degree removed 
from that of medieval times. 

The conditions wdiich produced a revival of individualism in 
the late middle ages were much the same as those wfiich had led to 
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l^^jv^ergence in ancient Greece and ancient Rome; the development 
of commerce and trade; and the growth of a body of secular knowl¬ 
edge which emphavsized the importance of the individual. The pur¬ 
suit of profit stimulated a desire for worldly advancement among 
the bourgeoisie which, like ripples on the water, spread out to in¬ 
fluence the widest fnnge of society. This was a subtle but powerful 
challenge to the Church and to medieval corporatism. Equally sig¬ 
nificant was the acquisition of classical iearning. It has already been 
observed that tliis impelled men to reorder their thinking and that it 
led, after attempts to reconcile it with theology, to an increasing 
confidence in human reason. These things inspired greater self-as¬ 
surance and encouraged resort to individual judgment in matters of 
taste and of conscience. 

It must not be supposed that this revival of individualism, of con¬ 
fidence in human personality, was widespread. Quite the contrary, 
its appearance was halting and sporadic. It "could hardly have been 
otherwise. Changes in habits of thought are always slow, and fnr^ 
most men faith in theology and submission to established authority 
remained. It was to continue so for several centuries more. But the 
beginning had been made and thenceforth the development of the 
theory and practice of individualism was continuous. 

Until comparatively recent times, it was believed that the revival 
of individualism was sudden and unexpected, a phenornenon asso¬ 
ciated with the Italian Renaissance of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
.centuries, without roots in the earlier middle ages. It should be .clear 
by this time that there was no sudden break in intellectual develop¬ 
ment and that the spark of learning had never been extinguished. 
The period in which the revival of individualism became most ap¬ 
parent, and when it led to such notable achievements in literature 
and the fine arts, can only be regarded therefore as the natural cul¬ 
mination of what had been accomplished in the centuries imme¬ 
diately preceding. The Renaissance of the thirteenth to the seven¬ 
teenth centuries can hardly be appreciated fully unless this is clearly 
understood. It was daring the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
that the proponents of individualism first became conspicuous by 
their numbers and by the breadth of their appeals. These, the Hu¬ 
manists as they are called, broke with much that was traditional, and 
extolled man and his world, 
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B . Humanism IN intellectual history 


In the broadest sen»:, Humanism means the individual’s interest 
in himself, in his own daily activities, in the pleasures and pains of 
this world. More narrowly, the term implies the study of human 
or “profane” letters as distinguished from sacred or holy literature. 
Tliere are no fundamental differences between these two definitions 
for w'hat Is extolled in the study of human letters Is man himself and 

what is sought is self-satisfaction and pleasure. 

Basically, Humanism was a literary movement marked by a return 
to the study of the classics, both Latin and Greek, as ends in them¬ 
selves rather than as an avenue to some supernatural goal. Such purely 
seailar interests in the classics had never disappeared completely 
throughout the middle ages, though they were subdued and ob¬ 
scured. Nevertheless, without the medieval renaissance with its vast 
accumulation of pagan learning. Humanism would have been quite 
impossible. Indeed, Humanism was merely the natural outgrowth of 
the cultural developments of the later middle ages. 

The first great exponent of Humanism, frequently called its 
father, was Francesco Pctrarca (Petrarch) 1304-1374, of Italy. Born 
of Florentine parents who lived in comfortable circumstances though 
in exile, Petrarch was prevailed upon to study law at the Universities 
of Montpellier and Bologna. A love for the classics, w'hich he ac¬ 
quired early in life, made legal studies so repugnant to him that he 
abandoned them in 1326, immediately after his father’s death. Tak¬ 
ing up his residence with his mother at Avignon, Petrarch chanced 
to meet there a lady, Laura, with whom he fell deeply in love. Al¬ 
though she spurned his attentions, Laura remained forever after the 
object of his deepest affection and the inspiration of his song. In his 
first enthusiasm, finding the Latin medium too cumbensome for his 
sentiments, Petrarch composed sonnets to Laura in his native Italian 
vernacular. No literature possesses lyric poetry more perfect or more 
lovely than these. Sentimental and melancholy, marked by a keen 
sensitivity to nature as well as human passion and emotion, the son¬ 
nets represent a new departure from literary form and expression. 
They are thoroughly modern. The quest for eternity has been aban¬ 
doned for worldly happiness, and Laura, instead of being an ethereal, 
impersonal character of conventional, courtly love, emerges as a 
real personality. . . 

Indeed, Petrarch rebeled against his age, though not always con- 
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mrly nor without grave misgivings. His chief interests were in 
Ocular rhlngs, not in salvation. Whatever might be in store beyond 
the grave, Petrarch believed that the ordinary affairs of daily life 
should claim the major share of the individuars attention. This was 
the very essence of Humanism. 

Drawn as he was to secular things, it was natural that Petrarch 
should turn to the classics for inspiration, for there in pre-Christian 
Ikerature, worldly interests predominated. He became a paitsionate 
collector of ancient manuscripts, traveling throughout Europe in 
search of them, and he wrote extensively on classical subjects. He 
even abandoned the Italian vernacular to write in classical Latin. 
Rome he believed to be the mother of civilization, though he seems 
to have understood dimly its debt to Greece. At all events, he sought 
to learn Greek so that he might read Flomer in the original. Failing 
in this for himself, he nevertheless urged his younger disciples to 
master Greek as well as Latin. 

By 1340 Petrarch had already acquired a European reputation. 
Aristocracy patronized him and sovereigns courted his favor. The 
Emperor Charles IV felt honored to have him visit the court at 
Prague. Rome and Paris vied with each other for the honor of crown¬ 
ing him with laurel for his poetic achievements. No other intellectual 
leader of the age enjoyed such widespread popularity or renown. 
Petrarch was the first t)q)ical figure of the Italian Renaissance, accom¬ 
plished in many things and widely respected. 

Elis younger contemporary, friend, and disciple, Giovanni Boc¬ 
caccio (1315-1375), was less well known abroad but hardly less sig¬ 
nificant. Son of a Florentine merchant and trained for a business 
career, Boccaccio drifted to literature. A successful adventure in 
love with one Fiammetta, reputedly the daughter of .King Robert of 
Naples, provided the inspiration for his first essay into the field of 
poetry and romance. He wrote in faultless Italian, and demonstrated 
an uricommon aptitude for the art of story-telling. Elis best-known 
work was the Decawerofi, a collection of a hundred tales supposedly 
told among a group of three young men and seven young women. 
Throughout, the Decmcron is marked by a distinctly new point of 
view toward life. The theme is human happiness, usually regarded 
as physical, to be achieved by one’s wit and cunning. God is rele¬ 
gated to the background while fate emerges as the ruling power. 
Irreverent and frequently licentious, the Decameron ^ reflects the re- 

1 The title is of Greek derivation and alludes to the structure of the work; te 7 i 
characters, telling ten stories, on ten consecutive days. 
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!^ing individuality, the detachment from medieval thcblo^ -and 
attention to isecuiar concerns, characteristic of the times. This is all 
the more significant for the Hecmneron attained a wide popularity 
among the Italian middle class. .. 0 \ 

Most of Boccaccio’s early writing was in the Italian. veraadular 
of which he was the incomparable master. During lat^r life, howcv^t, 
under the influence of Petrarch, he turned more and more to sfessical 
studies and use of the classical Latin. He even attempted to learn 
Greek and was instrumental in establishing the j&rsr chair of Greek 
letters at the University of Florence. This close attention to the 
classics for which he and Petrarch were responsible, established the 
vogue for the succeeding generation of Italian intellectuals. 

The quest for classical learning developed into a veritable mania 
in all the cultural centers of Italy, Prosperous and cultivated Flor¬ 
ence set the pace, its leading citizens, wealthy bankers and merchants, 
providing the necessary patronage. Nowhere did the alliance between 
bussiness and scholarship develop more harmoniously or produce more 
significant results. The most distinguished of these bourgeois patrons 
were the members of the house of Medici, whose history it has been 
said properly very nearly the history of the Italian Reiiaissiuice 
itself. Of uncertain origins, the family rose to disrinctioh in the 
fourteenth century through the genius and resourcefulness in'bank¬ 
ing and in politics of one Giovanni de’ Medici (d. 142.9). Siding 
with the poor against the rich in times of distress, he laid thn founda¬ 
tion for the family’s popularity and made easier the domination of 
Florence by his great descendants, Cosimo (1429-1464) and^Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent (i469“i492). Keenly interested in learning 
and the fine arts, they patronized every worthy project. Cosimo 
became a distinguished collector of ancient statuary and-manuscripts; 
supplied the famous library of San Marco with books, ^nd left his 
own magnificent collection to form the nucleus of the great Medici 
library. He had a genuine desire to leani Greek which he tried to 
satisfy by studying with great Greek scholars whom he encouraged 
to come t;o Florence. He founded the Platonic Academy for the 
study of Plato, and he supplied the funds necessary for the advance¬ 
ment of classical scholarship. Lorenzo, the outstanding figure of the 
Medici house, followed his grandfather’s example, though through 
his own natural inclinations he encouraged the growth of a popular 
culture in narive Italian, contributing to this his own charhiing car¬ 
nival songs. Little wonder that Florentine scholars were mainly re¬ 
sponsible for restoring Latin and Greek learning and for laying the 
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ation for the appreciation and understanding of classical civ- 


Florence was not alone in fostering the classical revival. Human¬ 
ism stnick deep roots elsewhere in Italian soil, though nowhere else 
did it flourish so abundantly and so luxuriantly. Among the pros¬ 
perous towns of the Po Valley, the cult of classical studies drew some 
of its most distinguished representatives, despite the fact that princely 
patronage lacked Medician tolerance and generosity. The Visconti 
dukes of Milan in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and their 
successors, the Sforza, had little interest in the new learning. Yet, 
so great was its influence that they could not ignore k, and to keep 
abreast of their rivals, as well as to further their own interests, they 
w^ere impressed with the necessity of employing artists and intellec¬ 
tuals. With varying degrees of enthusiasm, the ducal families of Man¬ 
tua, Ferrara, Urbino and less* significant states followed the.example 
of Florence. Even the staid and practical patricians of Venice were 
encouraged to indulge the classical tastes of their subjects. 

Humanism also stormed and carried the citadel of medievalism, 
the Papacy. In ultimate consequence this was destined to be its most 
significant conquest, for it shattered the inner defense of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal other-worldliness. As early as the pontificate of Martin V (1417- 
1431) and Eugenius IV (1431-1447), men of Flumanist persuasion 
found their way into papal service and though not directly patron¬ 
ized for their literary labors were allowed the necessary freedom 
to pursue them. Under Pope Nicholas V (1447-1455), they were 
openly encouraged, and the Papacy definitely ranged itself on the 
side of the classical revival. Before his elevation to the papal throne, 
Nicholas, who had traveled in the circle of Florentine Humanists, 
Avas regarded as a distinguished Flumanist. It was hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that the assumption of papal dignities would completely alter 
the natural tendencies of his mind. He promptly set about restoring 
the city of Rome which he hoped might once more be made the 
capital of the world. He called men of learning rather than pious 
clergy to fill the ranks of the curiaj extending to them almost unlim¬ 
ited liberties. Anxious to have a good classical library, he sent his 
agents everywhere equipped with the funds to purchase manuscripts. 
Although he did. not succeed in establishing the best collection of 
its kind, Nicholas laid the foundation for the great Vatican library. 

For twenty years after the death of Nicholas the humanization 
of the Papacy was retarded by a succession of popes distinctly hos¬ 
tile or at least unenthusiastic toward the new learning. But with 
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IV (1471-1484), the Humanist victory became complete, 
Writers ancl artists were once more extensively patronized, the col¬ 
lecting of mannscripts for the Vatican library was revived on a 
larger scale, and, more important still, the pope himself subordinated 
the ecclesiastical responsibilities of his office to his own vsecular ambi¬ 
tions. For the Papacy this was an unfortunate result of the Human¬ 
ist state of mind. Sixtus publicly assumed the attitude of a secular 
prince, and without compunction sought to realize his ambition by 
filling his court with his own relatives. This latter practice, kno\to 
as nepotism, soon led to considerable corruption and helped to de¬ 
stroy the Papacy^s moral prestige. This was already being shaken 
badly enough by the shady political dealings which the pope was 
now irr^^elled to use to advance his cause and defend himself against 
his political rivals in the peninsula. 

Though Flumanism in Italy weakened the Church from within 
while awakening the general interest in secular things, Italian Hu¬ 
manists in 'general were not open enemies of the Church. Most of 
them paid it lip service and would have been shocked to think that 
what they taught became a basis for religious revolution. The Italian 
Humanists wxre not reformers. They reveled in their owm intel¬ 
lectual emancipation but were often unmoved by the lack of similar 
freedom among others. This was probably because of the emphasis 
they placed upon their intellectual labors. They were moved by the 
esthetic and the mystical, not by the practical. The classics they 
enjoyed for their beauty, proportion, and form, and they measured 
a man by the ability with which he could express himself in the 
Ciceronian style. 

Extreme individualism everywhere characterized I-Iumanisra, but 
beyond the Alps it was definitely,more social and more practical. 
Besides achieving their own intellectual freedom, northern intellec¬ 
tuals aspired to reform and regenerate society. Not that they posed 
as revolutionaries. Their purpose was to purify society of its cor¬ 
ruptions. It was for this reason that they took a keen interest in the 
Church, the most important of all social institutions, and sought to 
restore its apostolic virtues. 

The Humanist movement began in northern EAirope simultane¬ 
ously with the Italian and for the same reasons, but its populariza¬ 
tion was delayed until Italian influences had had a chance to pene¬ 
trate. So true was this, that it was long believed that Humanism 
beyond the Alps was entirely an importation. While this view is no 
longer regarded as tenable, it must be admitted that Italian contribu- 
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northern intellectual developments were extensive and pro 


The German countries, closely connected with Italy through 
politics and trade, were the first to respond to the Italian stimulus. 
Many of their young intellectuals found their way into Italian insti¬ 
tutions, and eventually became the missionaries of Humanism in their 
native lands* Such was Conrad Celtes (1459-1508), perhaps the most 
typical of the wandering German scholars of this era. After acquir-^! 
ing a taste for Humanist studies in Italy, he established himself suc¬ 
cessively at Nuremberg, the University of Cracow, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna, everj^^where sowing the seed of classical paganism 
among youth. His labors and those of many like him soon bore fruit, 
and before the fifteenth century had drawn to a close, disciples of 
Humanism w6re found even in the consen^-ative imperial court. 

Though its influence had spread widely, German Humanism like 
Italian Humanism flourished best in prosperous commercial com¬ 
munities such as Augsburg and Nuremberg. Fortunately situated on 
the Italian trade routes, both of these cities had grown rich enough 
to assume the financial leadership among the countries of the noith. 
It was there that the bourgeois interest in secular culture was most 
pronounced. Wealthy patricians, following the Italian example, in¬ 
dulged themselves in learning and the fine arts and generously patron¬ 
ized both. 

Perhaps the most interesting and the most important center of 
German Hmnanisui was in the Low Countries among the schools of 
the Brethren of the Common Life, Pious and conservative, but well- 
organized and efficient, these schools became the centers of the best 
classical scholarship north of the Alps. They adopted the Humanist^s 
love of the classics but subordinated their paganism in the hope that 
sound scholarship might be used to revitalize the old lessons of piety 
and luystical faith. The schools of the Brethren imparted much of 
the religious flavor to learning which became so characteristic of 
German Humanism. 

Fine classical scholars, the Gennan Humanists usually employed 
their learning for critical studies of the texts of the Bible and theo¬ 
logical literature. For example, John Reuchlin (1455-1522), student 
of Hebrew as well as Greek and Latin, used his great linguistic 
knowledge for this purpose. Flis case is simply the most typical. 
Others like Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), author of the famous poem, 
Ship of FdolSy used their talents chiefly to criticize contemporary 
morals and manners. Their attacks upon the Church were not meant 
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^^stroy k but rather to point the way toward necessary refonm 
et German Humanism was not without exponents of religious rev¬ 
olution, like Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1525), a poverty-stricken 
wandering scholar of noble extraction. Disgusted at the debasement 
of the Papacy, he vehemently attacked the Church and eventually 
sided with the revolutionary, Martin Luther. Von Hutten however 
was the exception rather than the rule among the German Human¬ 
ists. All of them had a very real interest in religious reform but few 
wxre prepared to preach revolution. 

Italian Humanism came later to England than to Germany, partly 
because of civil and political turmoil, partly because of retarded com¬ 
merce and trade, and partly because of isolation. Yet in the late 
fifteenth century a number of young men, trained along conven¬ 
tional lines in English institutions, were attracted to the Italian pen¬ 
insula. Among these were Thomas Linacre (c. 1460-1524) and John 
Colet (c. 1467-1519). Educated at Oxford, they completed their 
studies in Italy, the former in medicine and the latter in hw, the 
classics, and the Church Fathers. Linacre, upon his return, stimulated 
an interest in the newer developments of medicine, and founded the 
London College of Physicians. Colet turned his attention chiefly to 
critical investigations of Biblical texts and to the improvement of 
the minds of the young. Using much of his inherited wealth, he was 
able to re-establish the school- of St. Paurs, attached to St. PauFs 
Church in London. Here laymen were given the facilities for Hu¬ 
manist study and were encouraged to'mse their knowledge of lan¬ 
guages for scholarly investigations. St. Paul’s became the model for 
reformed schools and exerted a powerful influence upon succeeding 
generations. 

The most eminent figure of English Humanism was Sir Thomas 
More (1478-1535). Educated at Oxford where he came under the 
influence of Linacre, More concentrated his attention upon the study 
of law, the classics, and theology. Fie was devoutly religious and 
deeply moved by the imperfections of society. It was this which in¬ 
spired him to write his famous Utopia, an idealist’s dream, yet at the 
same time, a trenchant criticism of the conditions of life at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. Utopia is portrayed as-the land of 
perfection where crime was'avoided through an equitat^le system 
of social justice, wherp jaws Were humane, where\cities were cori-. 
structed with wide streets and good houses having ample light and 
air, v>hcre hospitals andVareful attention> 4 :b public sanitation Pris.ured 
the j)iiWic health, and'where'reiigioiis dissenters were tolerated. Lit- 
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. that More’s Utopia enjoyed wide popularity among his 

iitemporaries and continues to fascinate those who would make 
men perfect. 

The popularization of Humanism in France paralleled the period 
of the French invasions of Italy. The most notable among the early 
French Humanists was Guillaume Bude (1468-1540), an accom¬ 
plished scholar of both Greek and Latin, and for a number of years 
French ambassador to Venice and Rome. He distinguished him¬ 
self for his studies of Roman antiquities, but even more for his criti¬ 
cal examination of the Pandects of Justinian. 

The most widely known and certainly the most important 
French Humanists were Fran9ois Rabelais (1494-1553) and Michel 
de Montaigne (1533-1592). Born into a bourgeois family, Rabelais 
received a monastic education and later entered the University of 
Montpellier to study medicine. Fie lost patience with the instruc¬ 
tion and retired to Lyons without taking his degree. While reading 
the classics and conducting an active correspondence with Human¬ 
ists, he cultivated relations with the poor and humble, learning to 
appreciate their crude humor and ridiculous superstitions. Thus was 
formed the background for his famous work, The Innnitahle Life of 
the Great Gargantm^ Father of Pmta gruel. So successful was this 
that it temporarily displaced the Bible in popularity. Crude and 
coarse, it was a brilliant satire upon the pedantry, foppery, and 
hypocrisy of the Church, the schools, and society in general. 

Like Rabelais, Montaigne was a bourgeois. Trained in law, he 
was appointed to public office, serving for a time as mayor of Bor¬ 
deaux. But his mind was little absorbed by these labors. He collected 
books and read wddely among the classics, giving much of his time 
to contemplation and to setting down his thoughts in a series of pen¬ 
etrating and justly famous Essays. These were marked by their ur¬ 
banity and serenity, Montaigne having with true intellectual skep¬ 
ticism subjected the dominant ideas of his time to critical evaluation. 
It is well to note in particular two of his conclusions. He abandoned 
the Christian argument that man’s effort should be concentrated 
upon salvation and at the same time he challenged the sanctions of 
Christianity’s moral code. With Alexander Pope, he would have said, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” and with the French ration¬ 
alists of the eighteenth century, he would have made virtue its own 
reward. Beyond this specific attack upon Christian teaching, Mon¬ 
taigne’s Essays are significant for their espousal of human freedom 
and tolerance. Here is reasserted the basic doctrine of liberty pro- 




4 nded by Plato with whom '^Mbmaignc had the scholar’s intimate 
acquaintance. ' . 

Even vSpain whose sovereigns \ind people were devoutly, almost 
fanaticalivj religious succumbed ’ momentarily tiumamst temjfen- 
'cies. So ntdent a churchman as Cardinal Xinienes (.1426-7517),'one. 
time Grand Inquisitor of Spain,* introdiiced philofogicar studies'at 
■ the ynivei*sity of Alcfiia' and caused to be published the first good 
Greek testament of modern times. Such effort was devoted, to be 
sure, to the strengthening of the faith, but it was diificult to l<eep 
those bounds. The most widely known of the-Spanish Humanists 
Juan Luis Vives (d. 1540) certainly broke tjiem. An extensive travr 
eler and capable student, Vives devoted his talents to the cause of 
■‘scxrial reform, urging* especially reforms in education. It is a ^ignifi-* 
cant indication that speculation of'this type did not thrive ;qn‘the 
urtcongenial soil of Spain since Vives found it expedient to spend his- 
^ later Jjfc in exile. ‘ 

.’ Among all the Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(.14.66-1536) was certainly the most distinguished. He has been called 
appropriately the international Humanist.‘The. circumstances of his 
birth .ire. not entirely clear, though k is probable that his father was 
a priest.\After receiving private instruction, Eriisnms entered' 
fotnous school of the' ^thren of .the Common Life at Deventer. 
Later he'was persuaded to join a monastery. Though disliking the 
life, moni^ftic seclusion offered him a fine opportuaity td pursue inde¬ 
pendent study and to write. In 1493, he entered die Univer^ty of 
Paris, but disliking'’the living and jaistruction .there, he soon turned , 
exelusivejfy to WTiring and' to* travel. His first: famous, book, thd- 
appeared in 1500 arid at once attained considerable popu¬ 
larity, among students and laymen anxious to acquaint themselves - 
with the classics. Thereafter there flowed from his pen in rapid sue- - 
cession, scholarly translations of the Greek classics, new editions^ of 
the Latin classics, and the first cheap .and full primping of the New. 
Testament. A champion of classical education, Erasmus insisted that 
ohe^mrisf4Yoid enslavement to the classics'. It'w'as his‘ wish''ttiaf the. ' 
knowledge and experience of antiquity might be . employed to ad- 
yance the; cause of tlite" Christian and moral, lifer.. This preoccupation 
with religious matters inspired, him to. apply.'his knowledge to the 
study dr the texts\oythe Latin and Greek GhiircB Fathers, new edf- ’ 
dons of 'which he published. But even , mote it encouraged him .to 
criticize the contemporary Church, In a significant* pamphlet endtled 
Jidiiis E^hided jrmi Heaven, Erasmus portrayed.the Pope Julius II 
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pleading with St. Peter for admission and defending his pica by re¬ 
citing all the discreditable acts of his pontificate. In still another 
famous work, Praise of Folly, probably the most memorable lit- 
erary produc.tioa of the age, Erasmus satirized the hypocrincal clerg\. 


great wealth. His hope rested upon a gradual and peaceful cleans¬ 
ing of the Church and upon its return to the early apostolic virtues. 
By popularizing these ideas, Erasmus helped to create the intellectual 
atmo.sphere in which the Protestant Revolution matured, though he 
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While it is clear that Huinanisin greatly , infliieticed the religious 
thought of the time, it must not be thought that its influences upon 
other rnteliectual and social movements were less'important. Litera¬ 
ture responded to its classical impulse, adopting the Ciceronian me- . 
dium as well as classical themes and literary techniques, But because 
of this,, it.ofttimes degenerated into barren imitatiorb and stylistic 
affectation. By the end of the fifteenth century, however, enthusiasm^ • 
for the Latin ton'gue gradually waned. Italians, Frenchmen, English¬ 
men,. and Spaniard^-ceased to scoff at.their native tongues arid rich 
vernacular literatures emerged, sometimes medieval in inspiration but 
more often pagan and secular. T he delightful satire of Cervantes 
Don Quixote and the penetrating studies of human passions in Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare’s dramas are among its most notable manifestations. 
Hurhahism cannot be credited with the direct stimulation of such 
vernacular literature, but as in the case of the religious revolution, it 
helped to prepare the background. 

Humanism likewisSe influenced the growth of critical scholarship' 
and developed a critical spirit which more,and more came to be ap¬ 
plied to the doctrines of the Church. The steady accumulationvof 
manuscripts which it facilitated atad the sound knowledge of Latin 
and Greek which it made possible laid die basis for critical studies 
of textual materials. Among the best-known examples of this 
'Lorenzo Valla’s treatise On the Domtion of Comtmfme ,(1440). 
By reference to documents which he. studied with the painstaking 
care of the philologist, he detected that the Donation, was a forgery 
df relatively recent date. The incriminating evidence was the Latin 
which was not that of the age of Constantine but the medieval Latin 
which'had developed centuries later.. Others applied these methods 
to the study of the texts of the Bible, u^hile still others laid the foun¬ 
dation for modern historical scholarship, 

More important were the contributions of Humanism to mod¬ 
em education. Asserting the ideals of individual development and., 
individual expression, Humanists insisted that the schools must aim 
to create well-rounded personalities, mentally, physically, and mor¬ 
ally. For this reason, they urged th.e broadening of the curriculum 
to include grammatical and literary studies of the greatest Greek 
• and Roman classics, making these the core of their wdiole program; 

and they encouraged physical exercise and recommended training 
' in good manners and religious virtues. The first notable application 
of thcvse ideals was made by Vittorifto da Feltre, a famous Italian 
Humanist who established a school at the court of the Duke pf Man- 
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•tg^rhe success of his enterprise encouraged m^ny of tjie It^ian . 
city-states to copy his example. In northern Eurojk?, princes’ schools 
and gymnasia, established during this periad,. reflated much the., 
same spirit. The universities responded more vSlowIy‘i^Q Humanist 
influences, but eventually succumbed. In .the beginning this revolu¬ 
tion in education was characterized by a sincere atcetupt to stimulate 
thought and to prepare the student to meet the practical necessities 
of life. But as the subject matter became institutionalized, Flimia^ist 
education degenerated into formal training in the classics, with ep- 
phasisjconcerltrated upon rhetoric and style rather than upon content 
"and meaning. It must be observed that it was in the era of Humanisnfi- 
that education came to be regarded as synonymous wi^h classical 
studies, an idea which persisted until yery recent times. ' \ ^ 

The impressive achievements of science in this age had some con¬ 
nections’with Humanism, but that was largely accidental. Most Hu¬ 
manists accepted imquestioningly the authority of the ancients and 
became the agents through which the superstitions an^ pseudo¬ 
sciences of classical times were widely disseminated., Nevertheless, 
through their translations they enlarged the available body of scien¬ 
tific learning and, more important still, they helped to create the 
atniosphere in which science could develop more, rapidly. 

Back of the scientific revolution of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
^ centuries lay the slow but steady accumulation .of scientific knowl¬ 
edge. The progress of mathematical studies had been particularly 
marked, and it was these which laid the basis for the notable ad¬ 
vances in astronomy made by Nicholas OApernicus, Tycho Brahe 
and Johannes Kepler. The first of this trio, a Pole, devoted most of 
his life to the study and teaching of mathematics, vfiut his fame rests 
chiefly upon the publication of The Revolution .of the Heavenly 
Bodies (1543). Without completely abandoning the framework of 
the prevailing Ptolemaic system which regarded the earth as the cen¬ 
ter of the universe, Copernicus supplied logical arguments to support 
the view that the earth actually revolved about the ,^;n, and that the 
latter was the hub of the planetary system. This revolutionary, thesis 
(called heliocentric, or sun-centered) w^as at first appreciated in only 
the most limited academic circles, but in less than a century it pene¬ 
trated the whole intellectual world and helped produce a profound 
change in men’s habits of thought. To a large extent, this conquest 
was due less to what Copernicus had said than.to the painstaking 
labors of his disciples. Two of these, Brahe and Kepler, supplied 
mathematical proofs based upon extensive observations. But the most 
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decisive evidence came from 
Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). By 
means of a telescope which he 
invented, Galileo demonstrated 
the substantial accuracy of what 
Gopernieus had suggested. This 
he published to the world in his 
famous The Sidereal Messenger 
(1610). Men of letters were 
shocked at its revelations and 
the Church olEcially condemned 
him and compelled him to re¬ 
tract. It seems strange now that 
the reaction should have been so 
violent, but one must remember 
that for centuries men had be*- 
lieved that God had created^ the 
universe for man alone and that 
therefore he had placed the earth 
in the central and dominating 
role. To challenge this view was 
equivalent to challenging God 
himself. 

Other sciences kept pace with 
astronomy and though less spec¬ 
tacular were no less revolution¬ 
ary, Galileo and some of his 
contemporaries laid the founda¬ 
tion for modem physics through 
notable experiments. Chemistry 
slowly emerged from medieval 
alchemy, and the knowledge of 
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Tycho Brahe, a notable Danish scien¬ 
tist who followed in the footsteps of 
Copernicus, painstakingly set down his 
observations of some 800 Hxed stars. These 
observations were of great importance to 
future scientists, 

Tlie rjuadnmt was invented to deter¬ 
mine the elevation of the stars. At the 
eji;trenie right is the obsen’'cr and below 
two assistants noting the time and record¬ 
ing the date. Brahe himself dominates the 
fucture in the center. Behind him may be 
seen the globe which he invented and be¬ 
low and to his right students are shown 
at work. 


medicine and human anatomy were greatly advanced, the former 
by a quack but revolutionary experimentalist, Paracelsus; the 
latter through the notable researches and publications of Andreas 
Vesalius. 

As science advanced, the meaning and puipose. of “science” 
changed. Originally meaning knowledge in the general sense, It came 
to imply in the sixteenth century only that knowledge acquired 
through systematically collected, accurately observed and measured 
phenomena. Galileo was probably the first to conceive of it in this 
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Jilt it wajj Francis Bacon who first ,gave ic forcjeful expressioi^ 
l^ionderaning the older method of deducing phenomena^ from a prion 
principles; Bacon insisted that the process must be reversed, and that 
reliable conclusions could be reached only by induction, based upon 
a vdde collection of facts. While he overemphasized classification, 
and eiitablished no niediod of scientific study, capable of wide and 
successfni application, he did much to'banish the unscientific habits 
of the past. More than this, he and his contemporaries made it in- 
crea^iingly apparent that science was not .designed to advance the 
cause of theology but to improve the welfare of man. 

Among the achievements of applied .science during, this period, 
none was of greater significance than the development of movable 
type and the creation of die printing press. It is impossible to attribute 
this to any single individual, but it seems well established that Jo¬ 
hannes Gutenberg of Mainz was the first to make it practical some¬ 
time in the middle of the fifteenth century. Once perfected, the 
printing press spread rapidly throughout the remainder of Kurope, 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the wide dissemi¬ 
nation of knowledge thus made possible through reduced costs of 
publication.’ , 


C. New trends in Art 

Nothing more clearly reflects the character of the age of Human¬ 
ism than its fine arts. The widespread influences of pagan classicism 
tempered by an abiding faith in religion, the awakened interest in 
human personality and worldly pleasures, the prosperity and luxuries 
of the pow^erful bourgeoisie, the enlargement of scientific knowledge 
—all of these are mirrored in Renaissance architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Of course this is true of every age but in many respects 
the Renaissance is unique, Never before nor since has artistic genius 
been so fertile, so abundant, or so widely respected by the mass of 
men' To have been able to boast of a Michelangelo would have 
been sufficient for any age, but the Renaissance could also lay claim 
to a Leonardo, a Raphael,, a Titian, and a Diirer. It is probably true 
that many have been induced to bestow unmerited praise upon some 
of these, yet it must be admitted that in extent and quality of achieve¬ 
ment they have never been matched. 

Of all the arts, Renaissance architecture demonstrates most 
..clearly the transition from the medievarto the modern which w'as 
so greatly accelerated during this era. Concentration of attention 
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ecclesiastical building gradually gave way to the construction 
of palaces and residences for secular and ecclesiastical lords and for 
rich bourgeoisie; towering and ornate Gothic was abandoned for the 
more simple classical mode. In all of this, there was no violent break 
with medieval traditions, but the change of interest and emphasis 
was marked. Italians assumed the leadership in effecting the transi¬ 
tion, particiJarly at Florence and Rome, where the classical revival 
and influences of classical antiquity were so hannoniously joined. 
Filippo Brunelleschi (1379-1446), a Florentine by birth, hesitatingly 
introduced the new mode in the famous dome which he planned for 
the Cathedral of Florence. Still medieval, this nevertheless had a 
classical boldness of span and possessed a number of minor details 
of classical ornamentation. With much less timidity Brunelleschi 
employed classical principles in the plans for a number of other build¬ 
ings which he designed, such as the Pazzi Chapel and the Foundling 
Hospital. From these beginnings, the succeeding generation of Flor¬ 
entine artists, led by Leon Battista Alberti, applied the classical prin¬ 
ciples of design, structure, and ornamentation on an ever wider scale. 

Meanwhile, at Rome another group of architects gradually at¬ 
tained pre-eminence; I^d by Bramante (1444-1514), who outdis¬ 
tanced all his contemporaries in his passion for the classical, this 
Roman school numbered among its devotees such distinguished men 
as Raphael and Michelangelo. All of them had a hand in the con¬ 
struction of the great basilica of St. Peter’s, and were responsible 
for the plans of some of the most widely known Renaissance palaces 
of the papal city. lu these, with a true classical spirit, horizontal line 
was emphasized, ornamentation was subdued to general architectural 
symmetry, classical columns, colonnades, entablatures and pilasters 
employed. But there was almost never pure imitation. Medieval re¬ 
cessed doorways, the Romanesque rounded arch, and medieval tech¬ 
niques of handling stone structure were preserved. Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture was eclectic in the purest: sense, neither Roman, nor Greek, 
nor medieval, but a new synthesis of all. 

Florentine and Roman examples were widely copied throughout 
the rest of Italy, but with many local variations. Similarly, the new 
vogue spread through Europe, exerting its first great influence in 
France. Bourbon kings engaged Italian architects, chiefly from Mi¬ 
lan, to erect and remodel royal residences and town houses, and 
eventually encouraged the development of native archite.cts trained 
in the classical style. Adapting their newer forms to a rich Gothic 
inheritance and to the necessities of climate, they evolved a Renais- 
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ST. PETER’S, ROME. PAINTING BY PANNING. 

The spacious piazza with its encircling colonnades and fountains graduallv leads 
up to the main^ portal of the largest church in Christendom. The work of many 
hands, St. Peters bears the impress of varying schools of architecture, from early 
Renaissance to the baroque. The entrance to the right, guarded by the Swiss sentries 
in Renaissance costume, leads to the Vatican palace which adjoins the gre.at basilica. 



ST. PETER’S, ROME, INTERIOR. 

The interior is impressive in its splendor and grandeur. The thousands who 
throng the vast nave on religious holidays seem insignificant in its vastness. 
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re architecture which had a distinctly national flavor. This also 
appened in Spain, where classical influences were mixed with Moor¬ 
ish traditions, and in Germany where local customs proved peculiarly 
tenacious. England was the last of the European nations to be in¬ 
fluenced. 

Changes in architectural style were accompanied by extraordi¬ 
nary developments in sculpture. Throughout most of the middle 
ages, sculpture had remained essentially a miniature art, rooted in 
Byzantine and the monastic illuminators^ traditions. It was from this 
essentially medieval experience that the Gothic monumental art in 
stone had emerged. Mystical, almost completely dependent upon 
architecture, yet marked by an increasingly conscious effort to 
achieve natural, realistic expression, Gothic sculpture manifested lit¬ 
tle if any connection with the sculptural traditions of the dassic 
age. It is hardly to be expected that such detachment from Roman 
and Greek antiquity could have persisted at a time when the re¬ 
vival of interest in things classical was flaming into a passion; least 
of all in sculpture w^hich had been a major art in the ancient period. 
Yet although there was naturally a widespread reversion to classical 
subjects and classical models, the traditions of medieval sculpture 
were not broken. Roman techniques and realism mingled with the 
Gothic, and the two were blended into a new unity. It was not a 
sudden breaking away from medieval experience which makes Ren¬ 
aissance sculpture appear revolutionary; it was rather the fact that 
the sculptor gave his art an independence and an importance such 
as it had not possessed since ancient times. 

For the earliest transitional productions, one must turn to the 
labors of Niccola Pisano (c. 1207-1280) and his son, Giovanni 
Pisano (1240-1320).. The elder Pisano imitated the classical style in 
the bas-reliefs around the box of a pulpit which he carved for the 
Baptistry of the Cathedral of Pisa. This work excited wide admira¬ 
tion and won him an enviable reputation. Subsequently commissioned 
to produce aipulpit for the Cathedral at Siena, Niccola, assisted by 
his son who had meanwhile labored among the Gothic sculptors of 
France, produced an even more remarkable work. The classical in¬ 
fluence is plainly to be seen, but there is greater harmony and deli¬ 
cacy of execution, and there is a more realistic rendering to produce 
drainatic effect. This combination of classic and Gothic realism 
aroused the enthusiasm of Tuscan artists who soon helped to spread 
the influence of the Pisan school. 

Among the many who followed in the path marked out by the 
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the most notable were the \ 
fourteenth and fifteenth century 
Florentine sculptors, Lorenzo Ghi¬ 
berti (1378-1455) and Donatello 
(c, 1386-1466). The first, a gold¬ 
smith by profession, attained im¬ 
mortal fame for his rendering of 
two sets of bronze dooi*s for the 
Baptistry of the Cathedral of Flor¬ 
ence, which an overly enthusiastic 
posterity has declared worthy to be 
che“gates of paradise.” Each of 
these doors contains a series of bas- 
reliefsS dealing with Biblical story 
and Christian lore. Treating these 
essentially as pictures wdiich should 
faithfully reflect nature, Ghiberti 
strove to master the laws of perspec¬ 
tive and by executing his reliefs, 
sometimes on as many as five planes, 
attained the illusion he wished. Stern 
realism was tempered, however, by 
a classical idealism which Ghiberti 
had learned from his study of classi¬ 
cal statuary. Delicately rendered and pictorially fascinating, Ghlbciti's 
panels nevertheless represented a perversion of the sculptor's art, 
though they are a clear reflection of advancing naturalism and 
classicism. 

Actually much more important in the revolution of Renaissance 
sculpture was Donatello, regarded as the greatest practitioner of his 
art in the fifteenth centu^);^ It was in his work that the fusion of 
Gothic and Roman naturalism, anticipated by the Pisani, was most 
complete. A careful student of human anatomy and Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, Donatello endeavored to make a faithful rendering of nature by 
resort to the techniques of the later Roman naturalists. Con^ect rep¬ 
resentation of the human body, ofttimes idealized in classical fashion 
as in his bronze statue of David, and painstaking imitation of the 
Roman idiom even to wooden drapery and bodily posture, as in his 
bust of Niccola da Uzzano, mark most of his mature work. His most 
important production of later life was his bronze equestrian statue 
of the condottiere^ Gattamelata, which stands in the square at Padua, 
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GENERAL CLArT'A/MFLATA. BY 
DONATELLO (13S6-1466). PADUA. 

The Venemns provided the fine 
site ill the Piazza S. Antonio in Padua 
for this .statue of Geii. Gatranielata 
who led their forces to victory in the 
war with the Visconti of Milan, Don¬ 
atello skillfully fulfilled the task of 
forging the first bronze et|uestri;m 
statue erected in Italy in the Renais¬ 
sance. 
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ic first of its kind since classical times, this statue is almost typically 
; Roman. Despite his apparently heavy debt to Roman example, 
Donatello was not simply a copyist. His finished products reflect 
both vigorous creative qualities and a strong sen.se of individualism. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, the influence of Ghiberti and 
Donatello remained paramount, though imitation of the antique and 
the effort to attain photographic realism became even more pro¬ 
nounced. Individuality and emotion gave M'ay to regularity and re¬ 
straint, mass and form to affected beauty and grace. The only im¬ 
portant exception was the Sienese sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia, 
a contemporary of Ghiberti. Of all the sculptors of the fifteenth 
century, he alone appears to have conceived his art to be monumental 
rather than pictorial, and to have avoided both the danger of exces¬ 
sive naturalism and classical imitation. Della Quercia foreshadowed 
the great genius of the Renaissance, Michelangelo. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) was one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary figures of all times, a painter, an architect, a poet and, 
above all, a sculptor. Born into an ancient but impoverished family,' 
Michelangelo was sent to Florence to receive an education, but soon 
gave up his studies to devote himself entirely to art. At sixteen, his 
talents were called to the attention of Lorenzo the Magnificent who 
took him into his household, gave him a liberal allowance, and pro¬ 
vided him with every facility to develop his unique abilities. For 
two years he remained in this cultured environment, studying the 
ancient statuary which Lorenzo had collected, making his own care¬ 
ful observations of human anatomy, and examining the masterpieces 
of the great painters and sculptors, particularly Ghiberti, and Dona¬ 
tello. Upon die death of Lorenzo, he departed from Florence to 
reside for a brief period in Bologna where he had occasion to study 
one of the great masterpieces of Della Quercia. A few years later, 
at the age of twenty-one, he established himself in Rome where he 
lived most of the remaining sixty-odd years of his life. 

By this time, Michelangelo had already established a formidable 
reputation as a sculptor and had shaped the ideas of art which he 
was to perfect on an almost superhuman scale during the remainder 
of his life. Deeply influenced by the achievements of his predeces¬ 
sors, and by the piassion for naturalism and for classicism, Michel¬ 
angelo never once" allowed himself to become. a slave to popular 
fashion. He believed the function of the artist to be that of creating 
new forms and expressions from the old, and he believed that this 
should be achieved by means of all the scientific and technical knowl- 
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<i>. one’s command without, however, allowing these latter to 
become the objective.His genius transcended all of those whose skills 
he’learned. Apparently unmoved by the beauties of the world about 
him, Michelangelo’s art was essentially human and more particu¬ 
larly masculine. As he expressed it himself, “the highest object of 
•art for thinking men is man.’’ .The human body became tlie medium 
for the expression of every emotion, for the dreams and visions.of 
his own souh .Mctaumental, masculine figures of men-even Michel-^ 
angclo’s worrtien possess a masculine, quality—full of repressed move¬ 
ment, vibrating with life, with wrath, hr with love, so skillfully exe¬ 
cuted and so harmoniously blended with , the medium in which they 
were created—Michelangelo’s sculpture is timeless and universal. 

Among his great’rna.stei-pieces, one of the earliest was his David';. 
carved from a discarded block of Carrara marble in the artist s twen-' 
ty-sixth year, and placed ,at his request in the public square at P lor- 
erice. Years hater, on one of his periodical returns to his native city, 
Michelangelo executed the, four justly famous nudes for the sar¬ 
cophagi in the Medici-chapel at Florence. Commonly referred to as 
Evmm'g, md Dami, Day^and Night, these are perhaps most indica¬ 
tive of the artist's real geniu.s. Contemplative and melancholy, vig¬ 
orous and muscular, they are poetry in sculpture. It has been sug-,, 
' gesteijhat they convey Michelangelo’s own grief over the misfor-. 
trines oh Italy and especially of his native Florence. At Rome, where 
he spent most ef his active life and where he devoted much of his 
time.fp sculpture, .Michelangelo met with constant frustration. Fickle 
"popes and frequent changes of papaf personnel deprived him of his 
cherished desire to complete his most monumetital design in stone, 
the^tomb'of Julius II. Planned to be almd^t three stories high, with 
some forty figures in'stone and bron-ze, Michelangelo completed only 
the great figure of Moses, and a fevv figures of slaves. Besides this 
he executed a Pietii, perhaps the most famous of the subject, >vhich 
was, placed in the great church of. St. Peter’s. 

Michelangelo inspired jealousy and admiration a^, unfortunately, 
widespread imitation. Others employed his techniques buf ^yithout 
bis genius, and the art of sculpture soon degenerated-into mere ex¬ 
pression of muscular form. . 

Meanwhile, painting also developed into a major art in Italy where 
the continuing popularity of the Romanesque, with its unbroken 
w-alls, afforded unusual opportunities for experiment with this form 
of pictorial expression. Its pioneers were scliooled in the well-estab¬ 
lished By'/-antine traditions, and consequently created their composi- 
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Courtesy of The Pierpont Morgan Library 

GRE}:K lectionary. ryzantine, eeew.nth century. 

This delicately painted miniature is an example of fine Byzantine work, probably 
clone in the imperial atelier. 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Mitseam of Art 

CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. BY DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA (12554319). 

OPERA DEL DUOMO, SIENA. 

Duccio was the greatest of the Sienese aitists. He painted according to the By¬ 
zantine conventions, but gave a new life and grace to their accepted poses, retaining 
their decorative devices, using glowing color with much gold. This scene is one of. 
the 44 tempera panels on the reverse of the great aJtarpiece which Duccio was com¬ 
missioned to execute for the Cathedral of Siena; when he had finished the work the 
whole city joined in procession to celebrate the completion of a masterpiece. 

tions ill accordance with the stiff and formalized character of extant 
mosaics and ikons of eastern inspiration. During the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, native Gothic naturalism and reviving classical realism 
united to produce a revolution of extraordinary consequence in the 
painter*s art. The first evidences of this appeared simultaneously 
in Siena and Florence w^here Duccio (1255-1319) and Cimabiie 
(1240*1302), respectively, tempered the cold Byzantine style and 
sought to express the tenderness and pathos of life in accordance 
with their observations of human nature. Each inspired a notable 
school, of which the Florentine was by far the most significant. 

According to the conventional story, the greatest of the early 
painters, Giotto (1276-1336), was discovered by Cimabue in the act 
of sketching his father’s goats which he tended. True or not, this 
oft-repeated tale expresses an essential quality of Giotto’s art: his 
keen attention to nature and his iinderstimding of the world. A stu¬ 
dent of Cimabue, he soon outstripped the master in technique and 
creative genius. Abandoning the confining limitations of the Byzan¬ 
tine, Giotto painted with masculine vigor and imparted to his com- 



Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

FI>IGH r INTO EGYPT. GIOTTO (AMBROGIOTTO Dl BONDONE) ( 1266 - 
1336). ARENA CHAPEL, PADUA. 


Giotto’s observations from nature released painting from the formalities which 
had restricted it. In the fashion of his time, Giotto was essentially a religious painter, 
but he brought to his art a living and dramatic quality, refreshingly new. 

positions an atmosphere of reality. Combined with a fine apprecia¬ 
tion of the dramatic, he possessed an uncommon faculty for design. 
His figures were no longer stolid and lifeless, even though he did 
not have the skill to achieve the illusion of reality. The greatest of 
his murals are on the walls of the upper, church of Assisi where he 
depicted the active life of St. Francis, and in the Arefia Chapel 
at Padua where, in a series of pan^els portraying the legend of Christ 
and the V^irgin, Giotto best revealed his mastery of .color and his 
knowledge of the passions universal among men. ' 

The immediate followers of Giotto were uninspired but not with¬ 
out significance. Through their search for methods to secure greater 
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THE TRIBUTE MONEY. BY MASACCIO (TOMAIASO DI SER GIOVANNI 
DI SIMONE GUIDI) (1401-1428). CHURCH OF THE CARMINE, FLORENCE. 

Masaccio’s skill in portraying the illusion of aerial space and his genius in reveal¬ 
ing emotion by dramatic pose are well shown in this example of his work. The story 
here represented is that told in St. Atatrhew' where the rax collector calls upon 
Christ tor the denarius. Christ instructs St. Peter to secure the coin from the fii'st 
£sh which he catches in the sea and then give it to the collector- 

depth in their paintings, they laid the foundation for the technique 
of perspective which was to U'ansform their art, making it more 
realistic and much more difficult to master. These experiments soon 
culminated in the work of an undisciplined and shortlived Floren¬ 
tine genius, Masaccio (1402-1429). The direct heir of Giotto, he 
in turn became the inspiration for all the great artists of the later 
Renaissance. On the walls of the church of the Carmine at Florence, 
he painted a series of frescoes which reveal not only superior creative 
powers, but for the first time demonstrate all of those technical skills 
which produce the illusion of aerial space. Forms are carefully mod¬ 
eled and appear capable of free movement; backgrounds are treated 
in proper scientific relation to foregrounds; the actual wall surface 
seems to giv;e way to deep space. There was scarcely an artist of 
any worth in the fifteenth century who did not find it profitable 
and necessary to receive instmetion from these frescoes of the 
Carmine. 

Masaccio’s successors were numerous and gifted with genius only 
a little less remarkable than his own. Careful students of science and 
human anatomy and close observers of natural phenomena, they did 
not, however, reduce their art to an amusing technical pastime or 
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; ' Courtesy of The Metropolitan Musetim of Aft 

COURT OF THE DUKE OF MANTUA. BY ANDREA MANTEGNA (1431- 

1506). . ' 

A student of science and lover of undqnit\% Mantegna attained an enxdable repu¬ 
tation for his skill as u painter. In 1471 , he accepted the invitation of the most gener^ 
oiif art patron of that time, the Gonzaga Duke of Mantua, and during the next 
several, years decorated the Camera degli Spqsi in the great palace, in honor of the 
wedding of Lodovico Gonzaga and Barbara of Brandenburg. In this fresco he shows 
the marquis and his household awaiting the son, Federico, who is rcturriing froin-exile. 


attempt merely to fitrain verisimilitude. Among them Paolo Uce^llo, 
who occupied fumself\vith the mathematics of perspective and the 
problem of portraying movement; Andrea Mantegna, whose robust 
art is one of the treasured remnants of the Renaissance; and Piero 
della Francesca, who has aroused the enthusiasm of the modernists, 
are particularly important. ’ ; 

There were others, however, who broke with the traditions of 
Giotto and Masaccio and reduced rheir art to the expression of 
medieval sentimentalism of the.religious variety or to the mysticism 
of academic neo-paganism. Gf the fonner type was Fra Angelico, 
a pious monk of Florence whose murals in San Marco reflect the 
celestial visions of his soul. No one else perhaps succeeded in por¬ 
traying with such clarity and truth the deep religious emotions of 
the middle ages. Sandro Botticelli, devoutly religious in his own 
way, leaned toward the mysticism of neo-paganism and turned for 



Courtesy of The Metropolitan Mtiseum of Art 


A/IADONNA OF THE ROCKS. BY LEONARDO DA VINCI (H52-1519). 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Leonardo’s unique combination of the mystical and tiie scientific is represented 
in this unconventional treatment of a very conventional subject. The background 
shows that Leonardo had studied nature with the care of a geologist; the exquisitely 
refined features of the angel and the mother show his idealized concept of feminine 
loveliness. The skillful tise of light and-shade together with the psychological choice 
of pos 2 and gesture enhance the dramatic effect. 
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^jration to classical mythology. Flis gi'catcst masrerpieces, 
th of'Venus and the Allegory of Springs are typical of his art. 

The Florentine Renaissance achieved its highest expression in the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci, one of the most remarkable men of all 
time. The son of a prosperous Tuscan lawyer, Leonardo early had 
access to the cultivated circles of Florence which he greatly im¬ 
pressed with his precocious genius. At the age of twenty-one he was 
already recognized as a painter of extraordinary ability, endowed as 
many thought with superhuman, possibly magical powers. This 
atmosphere of mystery which surrounded him even at the begin¬ 
ning of his career persisted throughout the remainder of his life. In 
part it was due to a natural reticence and aloofness, but even more 
to his many-sided genius which enabled him to achieve exceptional 
results in various fields of activity.^ After all, he was not only a 
painter, but a poet, sculptor, architect, civil and military engineer, 
and cartographer, beside being an accomplished student of human 
anatomy, botany, and geology. Essentially a scientist, keenly ob¬ 
servant, forever experimenting, yet Leonardo deeply religious, 
almost a mystic. These qualities dominated his art. Indeed, he ex¬ 
perimented so much widi media, and was so often unsuccessful, 
that he was compelled to abandon many of his commissions before 
they were completed, while others vanished or nearly vanished in 
his own lifetime. It is partly for this reason that very few paintings 
remain which can be attributed directly to Leonardo. Of these, the 
most widely known masterpieces are the Last Supper, on the w:all of 
the refectory of Santa Maria delle Grazia at Milan, and the Mom 
Lisa, now one of the most prized possessions of the Louvre. The for¬ 
mer is Leonardo’s unique and forceful treatment of a conventional 
and popular theme. Christ and the disciples are shown at the time 
when Christ has said, ‘'One among you shall betray me.” Everything 
in the picture is made to contribute to the tragedy of that moment; 
the expressions of mingled horror and curiosity arnong the disciples, 
the lighting, the architectural features of the room, and the grouping 
and posture of the figures. It has been suggested that no painting has 
greater unity of construction than this or is more expressive of emo¬ 
tional tension. The Mona Lisa, Leonardo’s favorite work, is of a 
different quality. Apparently an idealized portrait of composite char¬ 
acter, it represents the artist’s conception of feminine beauty. Apart 
from the unusual smile, the Mona Lisa is significant as a manifesta¬ 
tion of-Leonardo’s technique of combining light and dark (chiaro- 




LA DISPUTA. RAPHAEL SANZIO ( 1483 - 1520 ). 

One of the most interesting of Raphael’s frescoes in the Camera delia Segiiatura at the Vatican palace is the 
Disputa or glorification of theology. God is shown in the act of benediction above the arch in which Christ is 
seated. At his feet is the symbol of the Holy Ghost, with cherubs holding the Evangels. On either side of 
Christ are ranged Apostles, Patriarchs, and Saints. Below in the center is an altar with the host, surrounded 
by distinguished ecclesiastics including Gregory the Great, Saint Ambrose, Saint Augustine, Peter Lombard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Innocent III. 
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. ^^rA^^!ar 6 ) to represent nio\^ement and to accentuate important features 
of modeled form. 

In striking contrast to the-subtle, scientific, and mysterious Leo¬ 
nardo, Raphael Sanziq (1483-1520) produced an art characterized by 
ics simplicity, its emphasis upon exterior beauty, and its detachment 
from the drab and disagreeable. The son of a little-known painter 
of LTbino, frail and efFcminate, Raphael learned the rudiments of 
his art from a local artist of considerable ability and from the mas¬ 
ters of the Umbrian school, of whom Pietro Vannucci, or Perugino, 
was best known. In his twenty-first year, Raphael, already possessed 
of a wide reputation, established himself in Florence where he came 
under the influence of Leonardo, Michelangelo, and other pronii- 
nent artists. Adopting and adaptin’g the styles and techniques of these 
to his own purpose, as he had already done with the Umbrian 
painters, Raphael enhanced his prestige and popularity to the point 
at which he was extended an invitation by Pope Julius II to complete 
the decoration of rooms in the Vatican. He took up his residence 
in the papal city in 1508, remaining there in the service of two popes 
until bis premature death at the age of thirty-seven. This brief period 
was one of extraordinary activity and production in painting as well 
as in architecuire. Raphael was so over^vhclmed with commissions 
that it was necessary to confine himself largely to planning and de¬ 
signing, leaving the task of execution to assistants. The most famous 
paintings of tiiis period are the murals in the Camera della Segnatura 
at the Vatican, particularly The School of Athens^ and some of his 
portraits, such as that of Pope Julius II. Diiring this time, he also 
painted a number of Madonnas, though the most popular pieces de¬ 
voted to this subject date from the Florentine period. In Raphael, 
sweetness predominates over strength, and pagan and early Christian 
elements of the Renaissance are uniquely fused. 

While Raphael captivated the mob and won the overly enthusi¬ 
astic plaudits of the Roman patrons of arc, Michelangelo in compar¬ 
ative obscurity painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at the Vati¬ 
can, an achievement unrivaled in the whole history of painting. It 
was an undertaking for which he had not the slightest interest at 
first. Indeed, he rebelled against the temporary retirement from sculp¬ 
ture wLich acceptance of the commission necessitated. But the ob¬ 
stinate Pope Julius II would have none but Michelangelo for the 
task, and the artist reluctantly, sullenly submitted. Something of an 
architectural monstrosity, the Sistine Chapel demanded of the artist 
almost superhuman strength and endurance as well as complete mas- 



PLAN OF THE SISTINE CEILING. BY A^ICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 


(1475-1564). SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 

This complete! view of the Sistine ceiling shows how effective was iMicheUngelc’s 
solution .of the problem of decorating the flat ceiling and the squinches. 

tery of the painter’s skills, and techniques. Michelangelo lacked none 
of these. In three years of concentrated labor, during which he was 
compelled to wield the brush while lying on his back, exposed to 
the extreme changes of temperature in the iinheated room, the com¬ 
mission was completed. Few could have withstood the physical strain. 
It is almost certain that none could have conceived a subject so well 
adapted to its purpose or could have painted it with such masculine 
vigor and boldness. Michelangelo’s frescoes, like his sc^ulpture, arc 
monumental and wile. 

The paintings of the Sistine ceiling deal with the creation. In 
lunettes along the side a group of prophets and sibyls bear witness 
to the drama which unfolds in a series of panels before them. These 
panels represent various scenes from the story of the creation, such 
as the creation of the planets, and the temptation and expulsion from 
the Garden. But the most powerful among them is the Creatio?i of 
Mm. A recumbent figure lying upon the green earth feels the touch 
of Jife from the hand of God and becomes alive. The extraordinary 
feeling of movement attained in this scene, its masculine power, its 
emotional intensity, mark out the Creation of Man as Michelangelo’s 
masterpiece. Some years after completing these paintings, Michel¬ 
angelo added on an end wall his conception of the Last Judgment, a 
grandiose enterprise, filled with more than a hundred figures greater 
than life size, skillfully portrayed in all the emotional attitudes ex¬ 
pressive of the day o.f doom. These were aU executed originally in 
the nude, but a subsequent and prudish age clothed them. 

While Michelangelo, Leonardo, and Raphael were bringing the 
Florentine Renaissance to its close, leadership in Italian painting w'as 
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THE CREATION OF MAN. BY AIICHELANGELO BUONARROTI <1475-. 

1564), SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 

It is said that Michelangelo executed tliis, his greatest masterpiece, in three days, 
without correction. Adam is shown at that moment when he is springing to life at 
the touch of the hand of God. The power and majesty of this work qiake it-the 
most notable of the rectangular panels of the ceiling. 

. . ^ • ■*, < , 

slowly but surely passing to Venice. The ''queen oTthe Acliiiatic” 
had long enjoyed commercial prosperity, but its prosaic patricians 
lacked the keen intellectual and artistic interests of the neighboring 
republics. Still the native beauty of the city, its pageantry and its' 
luxury, and most of all its cultural contacts with Constantinople, 
.could not fail in this age to produce a native art. Its real beginning 
was with the Bellini family of the fifteenth century. Jacopo Bellini 
(c. 1400-1470), an inquisitive individual with an almost insatiable 
wanderlust, traveled widely in Italy learning the scientific knowledge 
of painting which he imparted to his sons, Gentile (c, 1427-1507) 
and Giovanni (c. 1426-1516). The former reyeled in pageantry and 
attained fame chiefly for his processional pictures. Giovanni, endowed 
with greater imaginative powers and longer life, was the first. Vene¬ 
tian master. So great was his ability to handle colors and.especially 
to use chiaroscuro effectively, that he is said to have been the'first to 


chiaroscuro effectively, that he is said to have been the'first to, 
anticipate the skills of Velasquez and Rembrandt. In the products of 
the Bellini family, some of the most significant characteristics m the 
history of Venetian art stand revealed: the blending of, eastern and 
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influences; the love for, brilliant coloring; and a keen appre¬ 
ciation of natural beauty'and charm. ‘ ' u J 

Though late in its beginnings,- Venetian painting quickly reached 
maturity and evoked a popular response unmatched in Italy, even in 
sophisticated and cultured Florence. -It was attuned to the life and 
spirit of the citizenry, gay, sensuous, pleasure-seeking, untramiheled 
by the great imponderables of life which had perplexed and capti¬ 
vated the Florentine school. It developed, moreover, a striking qual¬ 
ity frbm its color effects. The Venetian artists enjoyed colors, em¬ 
ploying them not simply to attain harmonious effects but maldng 
them the leading element of their painting. In part, the richness of 
their coloring derives from incidental objects Mre rich brocades, but 
even where tltese are absent a striking luminosity seems to peivadp 
their Work. They' were the real, precursors Of the modern colprists 
whose lineage traces direcarly back to theiu through Velasquez. It is 
significant to note that the first, painter to introduce color into 
shadow;? was Giorgione, one. of their number. 

Giorgione '(c, 1478-1511) was a gfeat master. Born in the Venetian, 
hinterland, he received his training with-^the Bellini, and before his 
life was cut short by' the plague, he attained an enviable distinction. 
His earliest productions w'ere of religious character, but he soon 
abandoned these for fanciful and allegorical themes. The best known 
among his .masterpieces of this latter type is the Fastoral Syntphdny, 
an inofferiMve and masterful representation of the dreams of sen¬ 
suous youth. None of the’ Venetians, ever excelled -.his skill in rep¬ 
resenting subjects of- this character, though such great masters as 
Tintoretto and I’itian employed" them extensively. 

• Tintoretto (t5a,8-i594) waS. the most prolific and the mo.st im¬ 
petuous of the Venetian school, and its greatest draughtsman. As-a 
young .man he studied \yith Titian, but master and pupil quarreled so 
that Tintoretto was compelled to be his own master. He was deeply 
influenced by Titian, however, hs well as by Giorgione, and by travel 
abr'oad came under the influence of other Italian artists, especially 
Michelangelo, He is said to have .set his goal as a-painter-as “the 
drawing of Michelangelo with, the color of Titian.” At all events he 
caiqe close to attaining it. There is muoh of Michelanplo’s monu¬ 
mental virility in Tintoretto’s m6i;e serious subjects. 

The dominant figure of the Venetian school was Titian (i4'77- 
1576), whom a modern critic has called the first of the professional 
artists. A student of Giovanni Bellini and an associate of Giorgione, 
Titian developed his great talents slowly. It was not until he had 
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age of forty that he began to secure recognition, but he 
had a long life of hfty-odd years more in which to make his place se¬ 
cure among the great masters. He was patient, persistent, self-disci¬ 
plined, emotionally stable, and he had a keen business sense which 
enabled him to do what is rare among artists, attain both a high repu¬ 
tation and a sizeable fortune. His success was partly due to his willing¬ 
ness to please his patrons. Titian had no exceptional technical ability, 
but he was a skillful colorist and it is from this that much of his repu¬ 
tation derives. For some thirty years, he devoted himself chiefly to 
allegorical and fanciful subjects which he produced in the style of 
Giorgione, thoiigh not with his mastery. The best known of tliis 
group is Sacred and Profa?7.e Love. It was in portraiture that Titian 
really excelled. The Man 'with the Glove, Charles V, and The Young 
thigUshman are all fine psychological studies of a quality seldom 
equaled. One of the last of his portraits, that of Pope Paul III, reveals 
a tendency to exaggerate characteristic qualities of the subject in 
order to emphasize them, a technique which reached maturity in the 
work of El Greco, a pupil of Titian in his later years. 

Outside of Italy, with one notable exception, there was no com¬ 
parable development of the fine arts, although the interest in them 
had been everywhere awakened. In Germany especially, where the 
intellectual ferment engendered by Humanism had been unusually 
active, there was little painting of a masterly nature. The leading 
figures were Albrecht Dlirer (1471-15:58) and Hans Holbein the 
Younger (c. 1497-1543). The former, a native of Nuremberg, who 
had traveled and studied extensively in Italy, was less a painter than 
an engraver, in which art he was unsurpassed. His woodcuts and en¬ 
gravings, such as the Flight fro?n Egypt, reveal a knowledge and 
mastery of mass and form equaled only by Leonardo and Michel¬ 
angelo. Flolbein, a native of the city of Augsburg, was also deeply 
influenced by his travels abroad. His genius lay chiefly in portraiture. 
Indeed, in Anglo-Saxon countries, he is the most widely known por¬ 
trait artist of the sixteenth century, chiefly because of his studies of 
Henry ^H^ll and the leading figures of Henry's court. 

The most original and the most important artistic Renaissance in 
northern Europe appeared in Flanders during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Prosperous, with a deep sense of civic pride, the 
Ileinings lavished their churches and embellished their communes 
with choice objects of art. in painting they achieved a well-deserved 
distinction both for esthetic qualities and for the development of 
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techniques, Essentially 
religions and\i develbpnaent froni 
manuscript iiluniinatioos, it 
sknple and austere. There was^ ' 
no preoccupation with abstrac*- 
.tions as among, the Florentines, 
and no sensuoiispess as ■ among 
,the Venetians. The Fleirush ar¬ 
tists painted^ the cbmpion scene 
in religious setting with the 
ininiatiirist’s painstaking care and 
fidelity to detail. What is most’ 
striking beyond these native 
characteristics, is the clarity and 
freshness of coloring which re- 
inains nearly what it wa^ when 
these* works were 'executed five 
hundred years ago. The Flemish 
painter*wqts a c^afesmao of the'* 
highest order who' would spare ^ 
no effort to make his labor of 
enduring quality. Moreover, he 
was master of technique which 
helped achieve this. The canvas • 
was prepared with flat tempera 

and then upon this baclcground *5 .meticulous work of the 

tilin oils were applied in SUCCeSt Flemish cenaissaftce artists. The figures are 

s!ve.glazes i,. sudh 

the pigments were preserved ers’ acquaintance with Iralmn •antiquities, 
against deterioration. This tech- . ^ 

nit^ue was widely adopted outside of Fl«tjaders but without the Hem- 
ish care and conscientious labor. ' ‘ , 

The Van I'iyck brothers,' Hubert and Jan, werfe.'the first masters 
of the' Flemish school: Hubert,(c. 1370-1426)'excelled jn group palnt- 
irig and has been regarded as the,more talented. His ma.srerpicce, The 
Adoration of the Lamb, is a fine example of the-.Flemish adaptation 
of the local scene to Biblical' story, of its emphasis upon details, and 
of its fine colpring. Jan Van F-yck (c. 1396-,!440) was primarily a 
p.prtraitis|t,,manifesting‘in this field the same skill, which Hubert dem- 
oristrated'in group subjects. 

Among the other‘Flemings of this period, the greatest figure wa.s 


Courtesy oi The Metropolitan ^3^useuTt1 of Art. 

AT:TARPIEeE BY JAN VAN' KYClC 
(C. ' 1390-1440). ROYAL GALLERY, 

^ DRESDEN, 

'v This cxrinisite madonna x 

attFjhatcd to Jfan, though purltaps done 
from sketches of his older brother Hu-. 
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Bnieghel the Elder (1525-1569). Keenly ijiterestecl in peasants 
and towTismen, and especially* in his native Antwerp, Brueghel filled 
his canvases Vidth processions and crowds of people, sometimes to 
convey a simple impression of the scene, sometimes for allegorical 
purposes, sometimes to satirize. He was an expert and careful com¬ 
poser and a draughtsman of considerable skill. Even while Brueghel 
lived, Flemish art declined under the imported influences from Italy, 
and was not to emerge again from obscurity until the time of Peter 
Paul Rubens. 




Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

NAVIGATION, GIOTTO’S CAMPANILE. BY ANDREA PISANO^ 

The high esteem in which Giotto’s .fellow citizens held him is .shown in his 
appointment as architect of the city. He designed the campanile beside the cathedral 
and planned the sculptures of the lower part. These were executed by Andrea Pisano. 
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Chapter XIV 


Jhe J-htnanizin^ of Jleli^ion 


A, The GROWTH of a spirit of inquiry 

The right of free thought and free expression has always been 
asserted blit seldom allowed, since it exposes to criticism everything 
in which the majority of individuals have placed implicit faith. Most 
men are mentally lethargic and are constitutionally inclined to be¬ 
lieve what they are told on authority. They resent the new since it 
disturbs the settled habits of their thought, not because they can 
rationally justify the old. Those who are attached to or profit from 
established.order or beliefs look with profound suspicion upon any¬ 
thing which challenges the prevailing system. Generally, they resent 
criticism arid regard any change as inherently bad. It is for these 
reasons that free thought and free speech have always been en¬ 
chained, either through social ostracism of the would-be reformer 
or through the suppression of his ideas by law and force. Many men 
in Anglo-Saxon countries pride themselves upon their inalienable 
'^right'’ to free thought, yet there are few who have the courage to 
oppose the customary and traditional. Intellectual curiosity is, indeed, 
man’s most precious possession, but he is seldom able to exercise it 
without experiencing punishment either from his group or from his 
state. 

Yet men have always been curious and inquisitive arid some have 
always had the courage to challenge authority and tradition. It would 
seem that this inquisitive spirit is most common and most fruitful 
in those periods when society has enjoyed the cosmopolitanism of 
international trade and commerce. Conversely, genuine freedom of 
thought has been legist apparent in those societies which have been 
predominantly agricultural and theological. Certainly men have 
greater opportunities to tliink for themselves now than they had ini 
the age of the Renaissance; the man of the Renaissance had more 
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m\ to think for himself than the man of the mid die ages, whose 
life was ordered by theology; and the citizen of ancient Greece .and 
Rome was generally given the right to express his own opinions. The 
modem era is distinctly secular'and cosmopolitan; so, in its way; was 
the ancient world. • 

Ancient Greece and ancient Rome were built about the Mediter¬ 
ranean and by mere circumstance of geography were driven to the 
sea and to commerce. The broadening influences of travel and trade 
were not lost on their political and social institutions, nor on the 
thought of their intellectuals. Their gods were of the elements, nat¬ 
ural and secular, and were capable of universal veneration. iVthena 
was the favored goddess of the city of Athens but Spaitans were not 
thought the less of for w’orshiping her. Moreover, government tended 
toward the democratic and, while it was sometimes found politically 
expedient to .suppress it, generally freedom of criticism was tolerated. 

As early as the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. philosophers of 
Greece sought to penetrate the causes of things'with a spirit of criti¬ 
cism which has been the envy of modeni men. Some had no hesita¬ 
tion about questioning the morality of prevailing beliefs or of ridi¬ 
culing the popular conceptions of the divinities. Others astonished 
their contemporaries by suggesiang that everything was in a state 
of flux. These, the precursors of the fifth century Sophists, pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine that everything must be subjected to search¬ 
ing inquiry. Probably no greater exponent of this doctrine than 
Socrates has ever lived. Brought before the bar of justice to answ^er 
for his criticisms, he asserted in unmistakable language botl^the su¬ 
premacy of the individual conscience and the public value 'of free 
discussion. Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Skep¬ 
tics found their common source in Socrates and pointed the way to 
liberty for all men. All of them were rationalists and^piateri^iists. 

Unquestionably the greatest critic of ancient times'was Aristotle, 
the student of Plato, the intellectiinl heir .of Socrates, and the indi¬ 
vidual in whom all that was unique in Greek thought seemed to 
culminate and reach its fruition, ttis inquiring mind encompassed 
the whole range of contemporary human loiowledge, from the study 
of the heavens through theoretical^and practical politics to rhetoric. 
Philosophical abstractions’ had little appeal for him for he was ever 
drawn by the individual and the conprete. Within the liniitations 
of his era, he was the exponent of the modern scientific method. No 
man has ever exerted greater influence upon the History of* thought. 
His logical method appealed to the dogmatic mind.of the middle 
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?Si his inquiring spirit showed men an escape from medieval th^-' 
and his analytical method has become, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, that of the contemporary era. 

In the Stoic school, founded in the fifth century b,c. and linger¬ 
ing on to the very end of paganism, the traditions of Aristotle and 
his predecessors w^ere perpetuated, though subjected to c^nge. The 
Stoics made significant contributions to liberty, for they asserted 
the superiority of natural to human law and preferred individual 
freedom to established authority. Yet, in a sense, they marked the 
transition to the age of theological predominance to be inaugurated 
by Christianity. They were theists who conceived of the universe 
as a divine creation and of human wisdom as but a reflection of the 
divine. Their attitude toward all social institutions was consequently 
permeated with a religious element, and their conception of indi¬ 
viduality was colored by a kind of fatalism. 

While Rome produced no thinkers of the stature of Aristotle 
and Socrates, and no school like that of the Stoics, it nevertheless 
absorbed the independent spirit of the Greeks and imposed no re¬ 
strictions upon freedom of thought. Nothing reflects this more 
clearly than the liberty accorded the critics of prevailing popular 
mythology, and the tolerance universally extended to varying reli¬ 
gious beliefs. It cannot be denied that Rome persecuted Christians, 
but it must be reniembered that this was halting and sporadic and 
that it was designed in the interests of public policy and not with 
the purpose of stifling thought. 

It is the unpleasant fact that the age which witnessed the general 
acceptance of Christian doctrine experienced simultaneously the sup¬ 
pression of free thought and free inquiry. This was only natural 
for the very exclusiveness of Christian monotheism made it intolerant 
of all other beliefs. Convinced that those who did not adhere were 
eternally damned, the early Christians denied to others the tolerance 
which they had demanded for themselves and embarked upon a 
program of enforcing uniformity. They regarded disbelief as the 
work of the devil, to be shunned like a contagious disease, uprooted 
and exterminated by force. The Holy Scriptures, reporting the words 
of Christ when he said, ‘‘Compel them to enter in,” were used 
to give divine sanction to intolerance and persecution. These latter 
became in fact not only a social necessity but a holy duty. 

The unquestioning obedience of the early Christian was en¬ 
shrined in the medieval church and, by the same token, in medieval 
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the eyes, of most men, life in this world w^as regarded a5 
i^ly preparatory for the next, a ceaseless struggle against omni- 
- prevSent. evil. Obedience and faith alone could assure protection 
V against the wiles of Satan and guaranteed eternal felicity. The spirit 
of free inquiry was stifled by the very character of social institu¬ 
tions and the strong arm of the Church. There was no place for 
science aside from the dicta of the Scriptures; and no place for criti¬ 
cism, for .every thing from the Church to the low^est feudal authority 
was divinely ordained. 

Not all thought in the middle ages was cast in the mold of the 
.Church, however, for the revival of commercial cohtacts with the 
outer world and the widening influence of Mohammedan Italy and 
Spain upon Europe brought a new breath of secularism. By the 
twelfth century, when most of Aristotle was made available through 
Latin translations from the Arabic, there w^as posed the significant 
"and vital question as to whether the truths of revelation rnusf give 
way to the truths of reason. The problem was perplexing and dis- 
■ ^ ruptive for it struck at the apparently unassailable edifice of medieval 
theology. A compromise saved the Church and made its doctrine 
of revealed truth triumphant for the time. This achievement was the 
work of one. of the most remarkable thinkers the middle ages pro- 
\ duced, Thomas Aquinas. In fiis masterpiece, the Su?mm, with ex- 
v^traordinary p'^w^r of logic, he reconciled Aristotle with St. Augus¬ 
tine, the Holy Scriptures with classical rationalism. Reason became 
the handmaiden of faith. 

■ ^ But the very reconciliation of Faith and Reason was to prove 
' the undoing of medieval theology, for the two were incompatible 
in most things. The compromise was hardly satisfactory for the thir¬ 
teenth century; it was much less so for the fourteenth and fifteenth 
when reason w'as breaking its chains. As commerce grew and ma¬ 
terial prosperity increased, men began to feel more strongly the 
sense of their own individualities. The reviving interest in classical 
antiquity, particularly classical literature, guided them into new 
channels of secular thought which made orthodox beliefs seem an¬ 
achronistic. Many things in the political and social life of the times 
strengthened this attitude. The universal Papacy and its political 
counterpart, the Holy Roman Empire, were in the process of decay, 
their places being taken by rising national monarchies. Science hy¬ 
pothecated the solar system which challenged the position of the 
Church; discovery seemed to indicate that science and not the Church 
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™ correct. Against these attacks, which scientists, nationalists at 
lumanists were leveling, the Church had difficulty defending itself. 

Huhianisni provided an atmosphere which facilitated the eman¬ 
cipation of reason; it did not liberate it. There w'ere few men before 
the seventeenth century who were able to break completely with 
the traditions of authority. The Humanists of Italy might not have 
hesitated to condemn the Church, but most of them paid lip service 
to it. The Humanists of northern Europe, more social and less indi* 
vidual in their outlook, were chiefly desirous of conservative, in a 
sense, reactionary reforms in the Church. Men of science still as¬ 
serted that then speculations were in the interest of theology. Philos¬ 
ophers, like Descartes, compromised their mechanical views of the 
universe with established Church doctrine. Even in the Essays o( 
the great .sixteenth Century French skeptic, Montaigne, there are 
frequent professions of Catholic orthodoxy. But probably the best 
evidence of all in support of the statement that the age of Eluman- 
ism was not a period of free thought and free inquiry can be found 
in the history of the Protestant Revolutions which were products 
of that age. Luther denounced the authority of the pope, but he 
replaced it with the Bible, and theological authority remained. Calvin 
revolted against the Church, but established a medieval theocracy 
at Geneva. While both of these great reformers asserted the right 
of individual judgment, they emphatically denied it to all save them¬ 
selves. Catholics and Protestants of the sixteenth century were 
equally zealous in enforcing uniformity of belief, using evety meas¬ 
ure even to the destruction of human life. 

The fact remains, however, that the Protestant Revolution .made 
a notable contribution to the advance of free thought and free in¬ 
quiry. The reformers who extolled the right of free judgment could 
iW forever deny it to their followers. Moreover, they shattered the 
tmiversal authority of the medieval Church, replacing a single theol¬ 
ogy with a variety of warring theologies, vvhich in their unhappy 
contests w'eakened theological authority in general and opened the 
way for the secularization of governments. At least there emerged 
from the period of the Renaissance and, the Protestant Revolution 
a new individualism and a revived secular approach to knowdedge. 
These were the .stepping stones to liberty of thought and of expres¬ 
sion. 

Science completed wffiat the Renaissance and the Protestant Rev¬ 
olution had begun. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
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fv0^ccs of science were phenomenal. The Copernican system with 
the proofs offered for it shattered the medieval bandbox conception 
of the universe. Sir Isaac Newton proved chat the planets in infinite 
space were governed by calculable mathematical laws. Students of 
human physiology dispelled the earlier mystery of bodily functions 
and demonstrated their mechanical characteristics. Studies of plants 
and of natural history reinforced the mechanistic conceptioris al¬ 
ready advanced in the other fields of science. Before these proofs 
of science the unsupported avssertions of the theologians to the con¬ 
trary seemed meaningless. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
an increasingly large number of intellectuals, the Rationalists, influ¬ 
enced by the achievements of science, challenged the whole frame¬ 
work of revealed religion. In a world governed by mathematically 
calculable laws, there was no place for supernatural intervention. 
Miracles were held to be frauds and superstitious beliefs a. disgrace. 
God was only the First Cause, the Creator of a perfect and rational 
order who, metaphorically speaking, sat back to watch its operation 
but refrained from interfering with it. Since they did not believe in 
a supcrnatm'al God of revelation nor in the fundamental doctrines 
accompanying that conception, the Rationalists could see no justi¬ 
fication for intolerance and persecution. They invoked the spirit of 
free inquiry. 

In the contemporary era science has been enthroned and even 
the logical basis of the Rationalist’s God has disappeared. The 
achievements of science are indeed more phenomenal than in the 
eighteenth century and not without some reason men have come to 
feel that their material Welfare is fundamentally the result of science 
and industry rather than of supernatural influences. Probably the 
most important contribution of contemporary science to the world 
of thought was the development of the Darwinian concept of evolu¬ 
tion. Fot many intellectuals this swept away the very foundations 
upon which established religion rested. All of the churches, Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic alike, felt the full force of these blows of science 
and were severely shaken although not destroyed. With greater or 
less success, all of them sought to adapt themselves to the changing 
circumstances of the times. As they met the challenge, however, 
they lost their privileged place in society and along with it their 
dominion over men’s minds. After centuries of gradual change the 
world had again become secular, and freedom of inquiry was pre¬ 
sumably restored. 
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B. ' J'actoi^s producing 'the religious revolt 


Estitblished religion was the first among human institutions to 
feel the -impact of the reviving spirit of inquiry in the, sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Roman Catholic K,Church was then, as it had been for cen¬ 
turies, the universal church-, and as such it served-as the bulwark of 
medieval traclitions. It still had the trappings of thq medieval pajJal 
‘inonarchy and, ■ although,its prestige had been shakeft by the Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity' and the Great Schism, it still laid flaini to the 
powers it 6nce exercised in the era of Innocent III. The Conciliar 
movement had not succeeded in vitally changing'the organization 
of the Church 'or the powers of the pope, any more than it had been 
able to eliminate the most obvious of clerical abuses. The Church 
had remained .fiibstantially an unaltered organism, in the midst of 

universal chan^p. ' 

At the head of the Church was the pope, at once a temporal and 
a spiritual prince. As temporal sovereign, he governed the Italian 
papal possessions and claimed the allegiance of foreign kings.^As 
spiritual sovereign, his authority was limited only by the boundaries 
of the Roman faith. In the administration of the vast powers to which . 
his dual function gave rise, the pope was assisted by a neatly pyra¬ 
mided clerical hierarch)^ descending from the papal curia througiji' 
the archbishops and the bishops to the simple parishsp^riest. Togethea;', 
' with the regidar clergy, the monks, these held a privileged station' 
in society since they were in the,‘siervice Of God, and were exempt 
from ordinary taxation as they were also'fpom ordinary, civil law. 
This was the in.stitution which administered to the vital spiritual 
needs of men. Because it was still generally believed .t'hat salvation 
was the great desideratum of human life, and that thji cottid-be 
attained only through the instruniQlitality of the sacraments which, 
ordained clergy alone could administer, it will be seen that the 
Church in general and the clergy in particular held a heavy respon¬ 
sibility. The clergy had it in its power to unlock the gates of heaven 
or to condemn to eternal damnation. A function so essential to 
human happiness should not have been taken lightly.. 

But the Church of the sixteenth century seemed indifferent to 
its great responsibilities, and from top to bottom was honeycombed 
with abuse and corruption. Most of this wqs connected in one w'ay 
or another with money and finance, since not even the clergy were, 
for the most part, able to escape the urge for worldly pleasures 
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:h wealth could now assure. Clergy of all ranks fell under 
'the spell of this pleasure-seeking age, but the Papacy was its most 
conspicuous victim. Alexander VI of Borgia (1492-1503), Julius 11 
(1503-1513), Leo X (1513-1521) all to a greater or lesser degree 
indulged in practices which were cither personally immoral or inimi¬ 
cal to the Church and the high office which they occupied. Not with¬ 
out some justification Alexander VI has been held the personifica¬ 
tion of this papal corruption. He expended vast sums to embellish 
the papal chambers, made his pontificate a round of debasing and 
immoral pleasures, and as an indulgent father paid well for the mar¬ 
riages of his daughter Lucrezia and for the military adventures of 
liis son Cesare. His immediate successors were no less frivolous and 
extrat^agant in their tastes and expenditures. 

To defray the mounting expenses of ambitious popes, the Church 
was compelled to tap new sources of revenue as well as to exhaust 
the possibilities of the old. Collections of Peter’s pence, the contri¬ 
butions of pilgrims visiting Rome, handsome sums paid by aspiring 
clergy for title and distinction, and the heavy fees of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts swelled the papal coffers. The practice of “rescrvdng” 
the better benefices for papal appointment was widened and the 
returns from sales of ‘‘expectations” and the collection of annates 
increased steadily. From the practice of .simony alone Leo X realized 
the handsome sum of a million and a half dollars. But the richest 
mine for papal exploitation was in the sale of indulgences. 

To understand the character and significance of this practice, it is 
essential to know something of the doctrine of indulgences. This doc¬ 
trine holds that an indulgence is a plenary (whole) or partial remis¬ 
sion of temporal punishment for sin, exacted by Divine justice. This 
punishment still has to be worked off either here or in purgatory even 
after the sin itself has been forgiven in the sacrament of penance. 
Although the analogy is perhaps too secular, indulgences which per¬ 
form this service might be compared to checks drawn by the pope 
in favor of the penitent sinner from the accumulated “Treasury of 
Merit.” This “Treasury of Merit” was composed of all the super-- 
abundant merit or grace of the saints, the holy Mother Mary and of 
Christ, all of whom had accumulated more than enough to save them¬ 
selves and, as in the case of Christ, more than enough to save all of 
the human beings in the world of his time. I'his inexlia,ustiblc treasure 
was in the keeping of the pope to be bestowed at his discretion. He 
could grant a plenar}’' indulgence which would remit all temporal 
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This woodcut, made in 1520, attacks the abuses attendant upon the sale of in¬ 
dulgences in the sixteenth century. On the left is represented the sale; in the center, 
■ ,a little removed yet sanctioning the practice by his presence, is the pope and Ms curia, 

pnnishnient for sin or a partial indulgence to remit only a portion 
of it.' 

During the middle ages the practice of granting indulgences had 
not been widely abused, the income from their sale being employed 
usually for religious purposes, such as Crusades. But in the fifteenth 
^nd sixteenth centuries succe.ssive popes exploited them for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting their own financial needs. Peddlers of indulgences 
appeared everywhere that the secular authorities would tolerate 
chenr, particularly in Gennany where papal influence was still con¬ 
siderable. Generally, these were not the direct agents of the pope 
but the. employees of great financiers, like the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
who engaged to make the sale. The opportunities for graft were 
enormous, and everyone who had a finger in the pie shared its bene¬ 
fits. The peddler received his comnii.ssion, the administrator of the 
diocese realized a percentage and the financier deducted his portion. 
Usually not more than thirty-five or forty percent of the total col¬ 
lections reached the papal treasury. l,he most famous instance of 
the abuse Ayhich-attended this practice was the plenary indulgence 
sold in Gefiftany by Leo X to secure the funds necessary to complete 
the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome. An agreement was reached be- 

* 1 Indulgences were usually gained by the recitation of some prayer ,or the per- 
ffjrniancc of some act of piety. In some cases, contributions were also required. It 
wa.s this latter provision which was often abused in practice. 
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the, pope and the youthful archbishop of Mainz to regulate 
the distribution of the expected profits. The archbishop who had 
just purchased his post for a sum greater than he was able to pay 
was allowed a percentage sufficiently large to enable him to meet 
his remaining obligation to the pope beside a substantial profit for 
himself. Like the pope he had, therefore, a real interest in seeing that 
the indulgence would be financially successful. To clerical administra¬ 
tors such as these, it was a matter of indifference how and under 
what circumstances indulgences were sold and they had iio qualms 
about employing iinscriipulous agents. Not unnaturally the induL 
gence was frequently misused and its purpose completely obscured. 
Princes and burghers objected that this abuse bled the country of 
its financial resources and critics inveighed against the iniquity of 
the sale. 

Despite these evils there is no reason for believing that the moral 
conditions of the Ghurch were worse in 1500 than they had been 
several centuries earlier. Recent study has demonstrated quite the 
contrary. If corruption alone could explain the Protestant Revolu¬ 
tion, then that revolution must have come long before the sixteenth 
century. Moral depravity was not the fundamental cause of rebellion 
against the Church, but it was the most vulnerable spot in the 
Church’s annor and it offered the excuse for widespread attack at 
a time when a growing number of individuals were prepared and 
anxious to flout its authority. 

The foundations of adherence to the Church were being eaten 
away by the rising currents of commerce, nationalism, and intellectual 
curiosity. ITe most subtle and yet the most effective among these 
was the commercial revolution which brought profound changes to 
the economic life of Europe and elevated the class of the bourgeoisie 
to a dominant position in society. Motivated by the desire for in¬ 
creased profits and continuous prosperity, the middle class chaL 
lenged the old order at every turn. They protested against the legal¬ 
ized privileges of the few^, especially the exemptions of the clergy and 
the feudal nobility from the payment of taxes; they objected to the 
ancient barriers to trade and furthered the cause of nationalism to 
offset them; and not least of all they resented the economic teach¬ 
ings and fiscal practices of the Church. It was upon this middle 
class as well as upon the peasants that church taxes and extraordinary 
papal exactions bore most heavily. Moreover, a large number of the 
bourgeoisie resented the Church’s interference with the lending and 
borrowing of money and its objections to the accumulation of profits. 
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Sertainly the Church set them no good example, as they had no hesi¬ 
tation in pointing out. Their protests were not made in silence. For 
the middle class, though numerically small, possessed almost limitless 
resources which national monarchs and even the papacy required, 
and they were capable of patronizing men of learning who could 
publicize their cause. 

Even the lowliest peasant felt the impact of economic change, 
though he may not have understood its cause orbits deepest implica¬ 
tions. The great influx of precious metals from Africa and the new 
world, together with the enormous expansion of credit accompany¬ 
ing it, deranged the economic balance. The prices of necessities 
went vSeurrying upward, wheat alone rising from eighteen cents per 
bushel in 1500 to ninety cents in 1600, wliile at the same time the 
normal income . of the average individual lagged sluggishly behind. 
The ignorant peasant faced with declining income, with rising rents 
and fixed obligations, was still further victimized by the greedy 
merchants of the towns. If agriculture w^as not yet extensively cap¬ 
italized, at least it felt deeply the influence of urban economy. The 
distress of the countrymen led naturally to peasant unrest and to 
widespread peasant uprisings. Often the purposes of these w'ere con¬ 
fused; sometimes they were directed against the feudal nobility; 
at other times, against the Church. Indeed, the peasant did not know 
the underlying cause of his misery, and was prepared to follow the 
leadership of any demagogue who promised the more complete and 
abundant life. It was no mere coincidence that the Protestant Revo¬ 
lutionists found their earliest support among the mass of the peas¬ 
antry. 

Profound political changes accompanied and were furthered by 
the economic revolution. These likewise militated against the tradi¬ 
tional international Chxirch. For several centuries nationalism had 
been advancing in wCsStern Europe, particularly in France and Eng¬ 
land, but now in the sixteenth century it was spreading rapidly 
throughout the entire continent. National monarchs, and princes 
who aspired to be national monarchs, conspired against feudal lords 
whose property and privileges they absorbed. They established na¬ 
tional currencies, assembled national armies, created national laws, 
and set up national courts. In their political ambitions, they naturally 
resented the interference of die Church which continued to claim 
the allegiance of their subjects. In their greed for land to help them 
overawe the nobility, they looked with covetous eyes upon the nu¬ 
merous properties of the Church. When a satisfactory moral excuse 
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be found, they could be counted upon to deprive the Church 
of its wealth and power. This is abundantly clear from the character 
of princely support given the Lutheran cause in the C^erman and 
Scandinavian countries, and from the example of the religious revolt 
in Tudor England. Often these princes professed devotion to the 
Church, but that wms no deterrent to their selfish lust for power 
and wealth. It should be observed that in the furtherance of this 
cause against the Church the princes had the rising bourgeoisie as 
accomplices. These were the revolutionaries, the nationalists, of the 
sixteenth cennary, anxious for national unity as an escape from 
churchly interferences and feudal obstructions. 

Formerly the Church might have relied upon the common people 
to champion its cause against its enemies. But in the sixteenth century 
even this support was lacking. The Babylonian Captivity and the 
Great Schism had aroused an abiding distnist for the universal 
Church. Even simple men were becoming convinced that relief from 
the abuses of the Church could be best achieved through their own 
action or through the co-operation of their national sovereigns. 
The Supplicatmi of the Beggars by Simon Fish in England, a pamph¬ 
let which appealed to Henry VIII to sponsor reforms in the Church, 
was merely symptomatic of what the masses everywhere were 
thinking. The foreign control of an international pope had become 
odious to the princes; the corruption of the clergy was arousing the 
hostility of the masses. 

The era of the international Church was passing, and with it 
passed the rheological domink'ii it exerted over men’s minds. Most 
individuals still thought that the attainment of salvation was the 
ultimate goal of human existence, but an increasingly large number 
discarded this belief in search of the simple pleasures of earthly life. 
This was the consequence of the revival of pagan, classical litera¬ 
ture which the Church had tolerated. Self-abnegation gave way to 
self-advancement, asceticism to worldliness; the theological middle 
ages to secular antiquity. This was the subversive thought which at 
first unconsciously and later consciously challenged the very doc¬ 
trines upon which the theology of the Church was based. The Hu¬ 
manists in Italy who championed this intellectual movement had 
no timidity about criticizing the Church and not a few, carrying 
the secular tendency of their thought to its logical conclusion, di¬ 
vorced themselves completely from the Church. It might have been 
expected that the Papacy would have foreseen the ultimate conse¬ 
quences of this; but instead it absorbed the spirit of the movement 
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ia becaine, paradoxically enough, its greatest patron. Several 
tmgui^hed Humanists, such as Nicholas V dnd Leo X, even occupied 
^ the papal chatir. Othe^, who were not Huriianist, held the hiitnan-’ 
istic attitude toward life. '•* * . 

Humanism created a state of mind which rebelled against theol- 
\ og)^ More than that, it gave rise to classical scholarship which ex¬ 
posed errors and falsehoods in some of the teachings and praaices e^f 
the Church. Although this developed wherever secular thought flour- 
isiied, it achieved its greatest distinction in northern Europe. The 
• Humanists of the iiOrth were more devoted to the Church than tlieir 
Italian contemporaries, but theirs was not a blind devotion. From caf<;j- 
fill studies of Biblical texts and critical examinations of the early his¬ 
tory of the Church, they concluded that existent evils were the accre¬ 
tions of time, and,‘as such, could and should be reinov^ed. They 
called fot' a return to the apostolic virtuevS which they believed could 
be effected by peaceful means. The northern Humanists were con¬ 
servatives and reformers, not revolutionaries. The greatest of their 
number, Erasmus, attested to this when, after a long life devoted 
to criticism of the Church, he recoiled before the violent revolution 
which Martin Liirher led. Yet, in precipitatingYhat revolution Eras¬ 
mus and his .Humanist friends had contributed no small share. 

Tlie .temper of th6* rimes precluded the possibilities of peaceful 
change such as the Erasmian refonners envisioned. The jipirit of. 
revolt was abroad, ,and \vhile this need not necessarily have’ turned' 
against the Church it was prepared to do so at a convenient Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

There were' men prepared to conduct a revolution against the 
Church, like the ifiilitant German refotmer and nationalist, Ulrich 
von Hutten, and for these, there \vas at hand the example of pre¬ 
vious revolts. In the fourteenth century thctc had Been a variety 
of these,- stimulated by the Babylonian Captivity' and the Great 
Schism, and led by a group of men who have a;)mmonly beeiv called 
the pre-Reformers. Among the most-conspicuous'of these were John 
Wiclif of England (1324-1384) and John' Hus of Bohemia (1369- 
1415). Wiclif, the more original thinker, had become incensed at 
the immorality of the contemporary Church and advocated the 
abolition of the temporal power together‘with the repudiation of 
papal authority, He trained his own clergy, had his own fcble trans¬ 
lated, and set up the Scriptures the supreme authority. For a time 
he had a considerable fbllowing, but all of these were ultimately 
compelled to recant. Wicli^ls greatest victory was not in England 
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but in Bohemia whence his doctrines were carried by students and 
fully appropriated by John Plus, the rector of the Univ'crsity of 
Prague. When the .German students of the university denounced his 
teachings they were duly expelled. Hus had become not only the 
leader of a religious revolt in Bohemia but through it the olBcial 
spokesman of Czech nationalism as well. When the Council of Con¬ 
stance assembled in 1415 he was delivered up to it as a heretic, 
was tried and burned at the stake. His death kindled a ferocious 
war in Bohemia which was both national and religious in character 
and of such 


compelled to 

recognize the futility of trying to exterminate the Hussite move- 

consequent ly arranged, 


ment. A peace with the revolutionaries 
They lingered on as the Bohemian Brethren and continue today as 
the Moravians. To the pre-Reformers, particularly to Plus, the Prot¬ 
estant revolutionaries of Germany owed a heavy debt. 

There had always been heresies in the Cliurcli and they had 
always been more or less successfully suppressed. I'he Hussite vic¬ 
tory was an evil omen of what was to come. Common men no longer 
had complete faith in the Church, monarchs coveted its property, 
bourgeoisie resented its interferences, and intellectuals challenged 
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the theoreticiil bases of its practices. All of the unique developments 
of the sixteenth-century society conspired simultaneously against 
the Church and foreshadowed its collapse as the explosion in Ger¬ 
many was soon to show. 


C. The revolutionaries 

The general factors tending to produce religious unrest were 
heightened in the Germanic part of the Holy Roman limpire by 
local social and political conditions. It is customary for the sake of 
convenience to speak of this area as ‘^Germany,” but there was no 
German nation. On the contrary, despite some racial and linguistic 
unity, the region was divided into over two hundred petty states. 
Germany was only a geographic expression. 

The governing of Germany was theoretically in the hands of 
the emperor who was assisted by a Diet, composed of lay and ec¬ 
clesiastical princes. I'he real political power lay with thCvSe feudal 
lords. The emperor was a non-resident and his nominal vassals fre¬ 
quently and successfully flouted his authority. They were sure to 
support any cause which tended to increase their power at the irn- 
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^ense. Lack of loyal support 
^m4.ny was by no means the 
only problem which faced the em¬ 
peror. The slow and tedious com¬ 
munication system made it impos¬ 
sible for one man to control so large 
an area, wLile the diversity of im¬ 
perial interests effectively kept the 
emperor from concentrating for 
long on any one problem. The Em¬ 
peror Maximilian I (1493-1519) 
and his grandson, Charles V (1519- 
15 5 8), were too occupied elsewhere 
to pay more than casual attention to 
the events which were shaking Ger¬ 
many to its foundations. 

The German social system was 
predominantly feudal. The classes 
of privilege were the princes and 
the Jesser nobility, the knights. The 
advent of economic and social 
changes had borne heavily on this 
latter group whose powers and pros¬ 
perity had been seriously curtailed 

by the rising towns and townsmen. They seethed with discontent 
. bom of the comprehensible desire to recoup their losses. T he bulk 
of the population, the peasantry, w'ere at the bottom of the social 
s^le. Ground down into all but hopelessness by centuries of repres¬ 
sion, ^tny change seemed to promise them hope and possible freedom 
''from their f^fers. There was also one class whose presence rendered 
‘all the rest of the .system anachronistic. This w^as the numerically small 
but increasingly powerful group of bourgeoisie. In Germany, as else¬ 
where, th^y were the class of change. From them came the chief 
moral and material support of revolution. 

Among the special factors which tended to produce ferment in 
Germany was the religious revival which rook place in the late fif¬ 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. This seems to have been due 
in large measure to a common fear which infected the majority of 
. the people of all classes. Recurrent plagues and the menace of an 
advancing Turk added a strange restlessness to the normal religiosity 
of tfie German people. Throngs of pilgrims crowded the highways, 
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MARTIN LUTHER. BY LUCAS CRANACH (1472^1553). 

Lucas Cranach, court painter to the Elector of Saxony, was a close personal friend 
of Martin Luther and left a number of portraits of the revolutionary; he painted 
pictures and made drawings for woodcuts which would illustrate and advance 
LutheEs teachings. Lie is known for his allegories which have a naive charm. 


hurrying from shrine to shrine seeking relief from their terror. The 
traditional faith failed to comfort them, and they sought other ways 
of escape. New cults arose, and new superstitions were added to the 
old. Often the clergy were held to be at fault and laymen took 
church matters into their own hands. 

Into this turbulent era Martin Luther was born at Eisleben in 
Saxony on November lo, 1483, Nothing in his early career indi* 
cated that he was the catalyst who would one day. combine the many 
elements of change to produce a religious revolt. His parents were 
peasants who had risen sufficiently in the economic scale to give their 
son a university education. His studies at the University of Erfurt 
did not make him a Humanist, but did broaden his outlook and 
arouse his intellecmal curiosity. His father wished him to become a 
lawyer, but instead, he impulsively entered the service of the Church. 
The astonishment of his friends when he told them of his decision 
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j a.^monk . make's it appear that his decision was not pre-k 
_ __N^ahsolute reason for his action is known, but the prob¬ 
able explanation invoivds his personal reaction to the strong religious 
characrer’of thc'-tirnes. Wliatever, the reason, Martin Luther began 
his novitiaVr in tW Augustipian 'Order in June of 1505, becoming 
a full-fledged'monk two years later. In 1510, an ordained priest, 
he was appointed to the faculty of the University of Wittenberg as 
a lecturer on tlic Bible, a position wdtich he held for the rest of his 
life. He was sent to Rome in that same year on business for his Order. 
He was deeply, irap'tes.sed by the sights of the Christian capital, but 
there is no baids for the old talf that the depravity of the papal court 
turned him from the Church. Certainly it did nor have that imme¬ 
diate effect for he continued to serve his Order so well that in 1515 
he was rewarded by being made vicar over eleven monasteries. 

The second .turning point in Luther’s life came in 1516 when 
a Dominican monk, John Tetzel, appeared on the borders of Saxony 
peddling indulgences. Ho, wiis the' unscrupulous agent of unprinci¬ 
pled masters, Pope Leo X and Albert, Archbishop of Mainz and 
Magdeburg. Luther, who had long opposed the abuse of indulgences, 
npw appealed fo the Church authorities to restrain Tetzel. When 
they paid no attention, he resorteth to a device popular with scholars 
who.wished to provoke discus.sion of a problem. On October 31, 
1517, he posted on the^ dpor'pf the, Castle Church in Wittenberg 
ninety-five topics for debate. These theses, as they were called, were 
evidently not intended for the common man for they w'ere written 
in the Latin of scholars. Moderate id tone, they admitted the validity 
of thd theory of indulgences but invei|hed against their abuse. Critics 
of the Church Seized upon them as a weapon w'ith which to attack 
the institution, trar!.slated them into German, and scattered them 
broadcast. They met with wide acclaim, and to Luther’s surprise 
^he fourid himself the leader of-a numerous group to whose inarticu¬ 
late grievance he had given voice. The sale of indulgences declined 
so sharply diat Leo felt impelled to call upon Luther to retract the 
offending theses. Instead, the monk reaffirmed and expanded them. 
When in a long debate at Leipzig in the early summer of 15 19, the 
papffl theologian, John Eck, maneuvered laither into an apparent 
support of Hussite doctrines, the break was made. Luther had become 
a revolutionary. 

The dialectics of Eck and the logic of events drove Luther into 
an increasingly radical position. He dropped his plea for reform in 
favor of a biting and revolutionary attack on the Church. 1520 saw 
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height of his offensive when he produced three pamphlets amec. 
at the Church. The first, An Address to the Nobility of the German 
Nation, kid down a program of reform and urged the temporal 
princes to carry it out. A more effective appeal to the greed and 
nationali-sric ambitions of this class, especially since the. emperor re¬ 
mained the champion of the Clmrch, could not have been conceived. 
The second, The Babylonian Captivity of the.Church, was a power¬ 
ful indictment of the sacramental system and constituted a thorough 
break with medieval theology and ideology. Its appeal was primarily 
to the Humanists, intellectual critics of the Church. The third, The 
Liberty of a Christian Aim, set forth in simple terms his doctrine 
of salvation by faith and his reliance upon the Bible as his final au¬ 
thority. Papal condemnation of Luther as a heretic followed inevi¬ 
tably in 1520. A year later he was summoned to appear before the 
Imperial Diet at Worms to answer charges. 

Since' it was customary to try cases of this sort in Rome, the fact 
that Luther was tried in Germany shows that he. had powerful 
friends. It also typifies the nationalistic motives of the groups who 
had raised him to a position of leadership. Princes, knighus, bour¬ 
geoisie, and peasants all saw in him a champion of their interests as 
Germans against the Italian curia. The brilliant Diet assembled to 
try him filled Luther with awe, but the support of the inhabitants 
of Worms restored his confidence. His refusal to recant made him 
the hero of the German, people and an outlaw from the Church and 
■ from the Empire. His temerity might have cost him his life, as it 
had John Hus, Itad not his princely patron, Elector of Saxony, hus¬ 
tled him off to the sanctuary of the Electoral castle at Wartburg. 
Luther remained there until it was again safe to return to Wittenberg. 
During his enforced idleness he translated the Bible into German. 
Since he had set up the Holy Writ as his final authority, it was most 
important that it be available to his followers. The German Bible 
proved to be his strongest weapon in the continuing fight against the 
Church. 

The Lutheran standard of revolt attracted to it all the malcon¬ 
tents of Germany. Extreme Waldensian.s, known, as Anabaptists; 
penniless and belligerent knights; dowmtrodden peasants; disaffefcted 
Humanists; -ambitious princes; and the secular middle class all saw 
in Luther an advocate of their individual hopes. For a brief moment 
almost all of Germany was massed behind him, but as it became ap¬ 
parent that his aims were not theirs, one group after another dropped 
away. 
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Anabaptists were the first to go. They wished to carry his 
“reforms to their logical conclusions, always an unpleasant thing for 
a refonner. Luther gave them no encouragement and when some 
of them appeared at Wittenberg claiming to be prophets he drove 
them out. Tliis action had the not unwelcome result of turning the 
radicals from his movement. 

The knights in 1522 and 1523 used the Lutheran Revolt as a 
screen to mask a rebellion of their own. Ostensibly seeking to unite 
and centralize Germany, actually tliey wished to regain the powers 
they had lost. A futile attempt at retrogression, the movement failed 
with the death of the knightly leader, von Sickingen. Luther's round 
condemnation of it deprived him of the support of this group. 

Impelled by the great forces of change and encouraged by the 
revolt of Luther, the peasantry in 1524 and 1525 rebelled against 
their masters. That this was a social and economic movement of both 
urban and rural underprivileged was made clear by the eclectic 
Twelve Articles, its most famous general program. The rebels turned 
to Luther because he had explicitly and successfully flouted authority, 
and implicitly exalted the forgotten man. To the pained surprise of 
the lower classes Luther severely criticized the movement on the 
very medieval ground that revolt against the State was revolt against 
God who had established the State. So bitter was their disappoint¬ 
ment that the peasantry deemed Luther a traitor and dubbed him a 
liar. Almost to a man they deserted the Lutheran Church. 

The Humanists first hailed the revolutionary Luther with an 
enthusiasm which waned as he began to set up his own church. At 
first he had appeared to be the apostle of free inquiry, but as the 
movement progressed he proved to be violent, dogmatic, and intol¬ 
erant. After considerable hesitation Erasmus finally condemned 
Luther and his revolt, and the majority of the Humanists followed 
their great leader. This was the most important defection of all be¬ 
cause the loss of the intellectuals made it impossible for Lutheranism 
to remain the party of progress. 

Five years after its inception Lutheranism had alienated all save 
the bourgeoisie and a few of the princes. They constituted a very 
small but disproportionately powerful minority of the German peo¬ 
ple. Motivated either by sincere faith or by self -interest they joined 
the Lutheran Church which was consequently strongest in the towns. 
The creed of the Church w^as set forth in the Augsburg Confession, 
written by Luther’s colleague, Philip Melanchthon, and presented at 
xhe Diet of Augsburg in 1530. The fundamental theological differ- 
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cc between tlie new faith and the Catholic Church pertained to 
^salvation. The Catholic Church maintained that salvation was to be 
attained tjhrdugh its instrumentality by means of the sacraments and 
good works. The Lutheran dogma denied the efficacy of both these, 
and taught that salvation was to be attained by faith alone. Aside 
from this major tlieological diflFerence the new faith bore many traces 
of its debt to Roman Catholicism. Much of the ritual of the service 
and not a little of the dogma of the old church v/ere retained in 
the new. Lutheranism was characterized by a less rigid distinction 
between laymen and clergymen, and particularly by a popularization 
of the mass. In church organization, the Lutherans retained some of 
the hierarchy, changing only the names, but in government Luther¬ 
anism was always distinctly national. The secular ruler of a state was 
the head of the Lutheran Church in that state. 

The legal status of Lutheranism was determined by a series of 
imperial Diets and by a peace following the religio-political Schmal- 
kaldic Wars (1546-1547), The first Diet, held at Speyer in 1526, 
found Charles V' too occupied in fighting against France to attack 
Lutheranism and the Diet vested in each prince the right to choose 
whether his state should be Lutheran or Catholic. At a second Diet 
at Speyer in 1529 and again at the Augsburg Diet in 1530 this deci¬ 
sion was reversed and Lutheranism was outlawed. By that time the 
Emperor had need of the support of the Lutheran middle class so 
that the laws against the new religion were not strictly enforced. 
The Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555) returned to the principle 
of the first Diet of Speyer by reaffirming the right of princely choice. 
This hopefully named “Peace’^ was in fact only a truce because of 
its failure to settle the question of confiscated church j)roperty and 
because it failed to recognize two new faiths, Zwinglianism and Cal¬ 
vinism, which had grown up meanwhile in Switzerland. 

The influence of Luther’s revolt spread out through Europe like 
ripples on water. Germany remained the chief seat of Lutheranism 
but Denmark, Sweden, and Norway became predominantly Lutheran 
and scattered adherents were to be found dmost everywhere. Per¬ 
haps of greater importance than the spread of Lutheran churches 
was the impact of Luther’s ideology and the infectious example of 
a successful revolt. Of all the areas affected, Switzerland was the first 
to experience a violent reaction. 

Sixteenth century Switzerland was a loose confederation of thir¬ 
teen self-governing cantons. Originally a part of the Holy Roman 
Empire it had freed itself by a process of slow divorce from all save 
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^ly noininai allegiance to the emperor. The Swiss were die onl; 
€t people in Europe. There was sharp cleavage between the agri¬ 
cultural forest cantons like Uri and Schwyz and the industrialized 
urban cantons like Zurich and Geneva. The former like most agri¬ 
cultural communities were apathetic if not hostile to change. The 
latter, more affected by the secularizing Renaissance and commer¬ 
cial revolution, were in a state of flux. Not a land blessed with abun¬ 
dance, Switzerland’s leading ,resource was her young men who hired 
out as mercenary soldiers. Since the pope often employed Swiss 
mercenaries, the connection between Switzerland and the Papacy 
was close, and many Swiss, especially of the forest cantons, wer^ 
bound to Rome by ties of former service. In contrast a considerable 
portion of the people deplored the practice of exporting young men 
on thie nationalistic ground that it weakened the state. 

Among the voices raised in protest against the custom the loudest 
was that of Ulrich Zwingli, young preacher of the cathedral church 
at Zurich. Like his German contemporary, Luther, Zwingli came 
of peasant stock. He w^as educated at the universities in Basle and 
Vienna, and in contrast to Luther’s reaction, his studies of the classics 
and of the New Testaiuent roused an intellectual dissatisfaction with 
the teachings of the Church. Nevertheless, he entered the serrice 
of the Church, but in a carping state of mind. The abuse of indul¬ 
gences, what he termed the false miracles which unscrupulous monks 
imposed upon the credulous, and the use of Swiss mercenaries by the 
pope all aroused his ire. 

Long an admirer of Erasmus, Zwingli fell under the influence of 
Luther after he had been appointed to the church at Zurich. That 
canton, under his leadership, renounced the authority its bishop 
in 1520, and partially accepted the Lutheran dogma of salvation by 
faith. The forest cantons threatened to attack Zurich, but Zwingli 
warned them off. Their opposition, however, did have an effect: 
it drove him farther along the path of revolt. A papal demand for 
troops in 1521 called forth a fierce denunciation of the Papacy from 
this recalcitrant son of the Church. Reform and anti-reform factions 
in Zurich contended until a public hearing was held in 1523 to settle 
the question, Zwingli, in sixty-seven radical theses which denied the 
divinity of Christ and the authority of the Churcli, set forth the 
case for revolt. Mis arguments convinced the town council, and 
Zurich withdrew from the Catholic Church. The break was com¬ 
pleted in the following year by abolition of the mass and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Catholic shrines. 
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/The revolt spread during the next several years to other incius-* 
frialized cantons. Berne, Basle, and other cities were won to the sup¬ 
port of Zurich and Zwingli. The latter rapidly established himself as 
the tyrant of Zurich and subordinated the state to the church. In 
1529 he forced Zurich and her allies to make war against the Gatho- 
lic cantons which had leagued themselves with Catholic Austria. 
Austrian support failed to materialize so the outnumbered Catholics 
made peace without risking a battle. Two years later the tables were 
turned, Berne refused to support Zurich and the army of the Catholic 
cantons triumphed over the Protestants of Zurich in the Battle of 
Kappel. Zwingli, who had accompanied his army as chaplain, was 
killed in the fighting. The terms of the subsequent peace were mod¬ 
erate, but the loss of the leader was irreparable and both Zurich and 
Zwinglianism rapidly declined. Another city, Geneva, and a new 
sect, Calvinism, became the Protestant leaders of Switzerland. 

Zwinglianism was not without influence, although the period of 
its greatest activity was short. At the least, it added one more sect 
to the existent confusion; at the most, it served as a forerunner to 
the Protestantism of Calvin whose dogma showed traces of Zwinghan 
theology. A case in point and a convenient index of change are the 
theories of the Eucharist held by the various groups. The Catholic 
belief, transubstantiation, was that an actual change from the bread 
and wine to the substance of the body and blood of Christ was ef¬ 
fected by the miracle of the mass. Luther denied this and taught the 
theory of the real presence of Christ within the bread and wine used 
in the mass. The Zwinglian position was that no change took place in 
the elements which were only symbolic. The teacliing of Calvin, more 
radical than that of Luther, less radical than that of Zwingli, was that 
the elements undeiwent a spiritual change in the celebration of the 
service, 

John Calvin, leader of the more important religious revolt in 
Switzerland, was born at Noyon, France, in 1509. Calvin’s mother 
died when he was very young, and he was cared for by friends. Lack 
of parental love and of a real home during his formative years may 
explain his later haughty sternness and cruel aloofness. Aided by a 
Church benefice, the medieval equivalent of a modern scholarship, 
Calvin studied theologj!^ at the University of Paris, After receiving 
his degree he began a study of law and this legal training was later 
manifest in his theology and in his concise and lucid style. A scholarly 
student, Calvin’s contact with the Humanists led him first to a study 
of the work of Erasmus and later of Luther. The impact of these 
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JOHN CALVIN 


powerful stimuli turned him from Catholicism. In 1533, he felt him¬ 
self called, to use his own phrase, to leave the Catholic Church. His 
Protestantism forced him to flee before a wave of persecution w^hich 
swept over France. FIc went first to Basie, then to Strasbourg, and 
finally to Geneva where, except for one short period, he lived out 
his life. . 

The city of Geneva, aided by the Protestant city of Berne, estab¬ 
lished its independence in 1536. Largely for reasons of political ex¬ 
pediency, Geneva adopted the faith of its benefactor, and called a 
fiery French evangelist, William Farel, to be its pastor. Tlie Gene¬ 
vans proved only moderately responsive even to Farel’s eloquence, 
and when his old friend Calvin appeared in the city en route from 
northern Italy the preacher asked his assistance. Calvin was reluctant 
to abandon his journey, but yielded finally to FareFs importuning 
and stayed. 
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_ John Calvin came to Geneva with a definitely formulated theofy 
of the proper relations of Church and State, and began at once to 
translate theory into practice. The State was subordinated to the 
Church, a form of government known as theocracy, and the whole 
was subordinated to Calvin. Under him, the most powerful body in 
Geneva was the Consistory, composed of six ministers and twelve 
elders of the church. Charged with the administmion of an ever- 
increasing number of severe and comprehensive blue laws, this group 
exercised the strictest possible surveillance over the private lives of 
the citizenry. The harsh punishments inflicted for the least infrac¬ 
tion of the rigid moral code were administered by the state, acting 
as a subsidiary of the church. Dancing, card-playing, and the singing 
of secular songs were forbidden; failure to attend church, and overly 
luxurious dress were subject to regulation and harsh punishments. 
Calvin and his Consistory established the most puritanical regime 
ever seen. Calvin’s personal power goes far toward explaining his 
success in transforming Geneva into his ideal Puritan city, but what 
may be termed the survival of the fittest was also important. On the 
one hand, execution and exile ridded the city of those who would 
not or could not conform to lils laws, and on the other hand, Puri¬ 
tans from all over Europe flocked to Geneva to learn at the feet of 
the master. 

Successful tyranny bred in Calvin an insatiable lust for powder 
and he showed himself capable of despicable action to maintain his 
authority. His persecution of Servetus,^ and his use of the rack lit¬ 
erally to break his opponents, the Libertines, or Free-thinkers, are 
cases in point. So far-reaching and so petty w^as his tyranny that 
the Genevan town council dared not venture to install a new heating 
apparatus in the town house until he had given it his approval. 

The theory of Calvin’s theocracy, and his theology, were con¬ 
tained in a remarkable book, The Imtimtes of the Christim Religion, 
which he wrote and published at Basle in 1536. This original Latin 
edition was revised, enlarged, and printed in many languages before 
he died. The Institutes contained the first clearly reasoned and logical 
presentation of the Protestant case, and, as such, proved the most 

^ServetMS is the Latinized name of the Spanish Unitarian, Miguel Serveto 05 *?*" 
1553), Outwardly a professing Catholic, he secretly wrote a religtoUvS treatise in 
which he denounced the generally held views of the Trinity and of the divinity of 
Christ. He was so ill-advised as to send a copy of this treatise to Calvin who 
promprly denounced him to the Catholic authorities of Vienne where he was serving 
as personal physician to the Catholic archbishop. Forced to flee, Servetus hastened 
to Geneva and placed himself under the protection of Calvin. The latter promptly 
tried him for heresy, convicted him, and had him burned at the stake. 
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/e weapon possessed by the Protestant catise. Cakin sough 
^construct the bases of primitive Christianity by showing the 
additions wliich had been made throughout the centuries to the Apos¬ 
tolic Church. Like Luther, to whom he owed a debt he never ac¬ 
knowledged, Calvin set up the Bible as the supreme authority. From 
that premise which he deemed infallible he sought by rigid logic to 
deduce an unchanging dogma. 

The focal point of Calvings theology was the exaltation of God 
whom he conceived of as the Almighty Will. Source of all thought, 
of all action, of all moral standards, and of all happiness, Calvin's 
God was literally omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent. Beside 
such incomparable power and majesty man was'reduced to utter 
insignificance. Logical corollary of this legalistic conception was 
the Calvinistid theor)^ of salvation. Rejecting both the Catholic and 
Lutheran theories, Calvin maintained that salvation was by God’s 
will alone. The destiny of each soul was arbitrarily determined by 
God at man’s birth and no human action could change this predes¬ 
tined fate. The minority to be saved were the “elect,” who were 
said to be in, a “state of grace.” All others were the “damned.” Cal¬ 
vin’s precept and example kept this philosophy from resulting in an 
immoral or amoral society. Thrift, prosperity and ethical conduct 
were held to be the outward signs of the “state of grace.” The very 
human desire to appear as one of the “elect” did the rest. It should 
be noted that the Calvinistic gospel of thrift and prosperity was of 
strong appeal to the rising commercial class, many of whom became 
ardent Calvinists. 

Calvinism, to a far greater degree than Lutheranism, became an 
international religion. France, which remained staunchly Catholic,^ 
felt the impact of the new faith. French Calvinists, known as Fliigue- 
nots, although they never comprised more than one percent of the 
total population, won power far beyond the weight of their num¬ 
bers. Elsewhere in Europe, the northern provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands became Calvinist in the late sixteenth century. It was for this 
reason that the English Pilgrims, who also were Calvinists, first sought 
sanctuary in Holland. In Germany, the leaven of Calvinism produced 
the “Reformed Church.” Never very large in numbers, the German 

Effective reforms of ecclesiasucal abuses in the late fifteenth century contented 
the mass of the French people with the Catholic Church. The Concordat of 1516 
which vested the appointment of bishops and other important church officials in 
the French Crown removed the danger of a princely ayack on the Church, Hence¬ 
forward, tlie Church in France was predominantly national, and mutual support of 
Crown and Church became traditional. 
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lists were an added element of trouble in an already badrp 
Jused religious situation. Failure to extend the benefits of the 
Peace of Augsburg to them was one of the major religious causes of 
the Thirty Years' War. 

The chief center of Calvinism beyond Switzerland was Scotland. 
Introduced by Calvin's stem and tactless disciple, John Knox, the 
faith rapidly became the religion of the Scottish people, The gov¬ 
erning bodies of the churches, and often of the state, were the elders, 
or presbyters, whence came the name commonly applied to Scottish 
Calvinism: Presbyterianism. Since the organization of the Presby¬ 
terian Church serv’^ed also as an organization against the hated and 
distrusted power of England, early Presbyterianism had a strong 
political tinge. In England itself the violent reaction of Calvinism 
and Anglicanism caused a schism in the English Church, and pro¬ 
duced the father group of the Pilgrims, the Independents, A milder 
reaction resulted in the formation of a reform group, known as the 
Low Church or Puritan party, which sought to widen the breach 
between England and Rome. 

Because the original schism between Rome and England was inti¬ 
mately bound up with the divorcing of his Spanish Queen, Katha¬ 
rine of Aragon, by Flemy VIII, writers of fiction and partisan his¬ 
tory have often confused the issues. More clearly than in any other 
country, the religious revolt in England was essentially political and 
nationalistic. It is indubitable that the common economic, social, and 
intellectual motives were present, but the initial impetus was dynas¬ 
tic necessity and the course was the channel of nationalism. 

As early as the fourteenth century the English had signified by 
regulatory laws their opposition to papal taxation and to the exten¬ 
sive papal jurisdiction. Enforcement of these laws was sporadic, but 
they were never repealed, Growth of royal power in England was 
accompanied by sharp collisions between canon law and English 
common law, a tradition to which the Tudors fell heir. As elsewhere, 
the ambitious commercial class found papal taxes and ecclesiastical 
regulation very irksome, and the sight of the rich acres of the Church 
filled many with greed. Anti-clericalism, which was common among 
the English people of the sixteenth century, had its roots partly in 
the recurrent antagonism of the peasants toward their landlords,- of 
which the Church was one, and partly in the rife and disillusioning 
clerical abuses. England also shared the intellectual quickening of the 
Renaissance. Indeed, the leader of the English revolt, Henry VllI, 
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HENRY VIIL BY HANS HOLBEIN, THE YOUNGER 0497-1543), IN THE 
PALAZZO GORSINI, ROME. 

During tlie last decade of his life Holbein was court painter for Henry VIIL 

was a product of Renaissance learning and culture. It was none of 
these factors, however, which precipitated his break with Rome. 

When women were held to be inferior to men, the continua¬ 
tion of a dynasty depended on the provision of a male heir to the 
throne. Failure to have a son meant the end of the dynasty; failure 
to have a legitimate son was likely to mean a struggle for the throne 
and consequent civil war. Katharine bore Henry only a daughter, 
Mary, and when it became apparent that she would not bear him 
a son, the situation became acute. Henry determined to divorce his 
queen and remarry in the hope that a legitimate male heir might be 
forthcoming, 

Katharine was the widow of Henry’s brother, Arthur, and the 
divorce was sought on a technical question concerning that mar- 
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Had it not been for tte international ambitions of the Emperor 
Charles V, riephew of Katharine, and King of Spain, Pope Clement 
VII might have granted Henry’s persuasive appeal. Shortly before 
the retjnest was made,- Charles had captured and sacked Tlome. Vhe 
hapless Pope was forced into a position of utter dependence upon 
the Emperor. It was obvious that the divorce would have seriously 
offended the latter, and that Clement dared not do. To be balked 
by a rival sdvereign added nationalistic pride to political expediency. 
Henry prepared for war with Spain and again besought Clement 
CO release him from Katharine. The inevitable papal refusal merged 
the problem of divorce from a wife with the. larger question of di- 
rforce from the Roman Catholic Church. Henry resolved on the des¬ 
perate measure of denying papal jurisdiction and granting his own 
divorce. 

Pursuant to, this plan, in 1531, he demanded that the reluctant 
English clergy recognize him as head of the church in England. 
Unable to withstand the pressure he put upon them, the clergy gave 
him their grudging recognition with an impotent reservation. Two 
years later Parliament forbade the submission of appeals to the papal 
court, and three years later, Parliament by legislative act bestowed 
on Henry the unqualified title of. Supreme Head of the Church. That 
same Parliament also made definitive a conditional act, passed orig¬ 
inally in 1532, which forbade the payment of annates to Rome. The 
climactic year was 1533- Anne Boieyn, whom Heniy had chosen to 
succeed the Queen, became pregnant and to ensure the legitimacy 
of the child, Henry committed bigamy by marrying her in January 
of that year. The marriage was kept a close secret because Thomas 
Cranmer, newly elected Archbishop of Canterbury, had not received 
the papal bulls of con.secration. It is an illuminating commentary 
upon Elenry’s rheological orthodoxy that he felt it nece.sSary to ymt 
for his archbishop to be confirmed by the very authority he was 
engaged in flouting. His allegiance to the theology of Catholicism 
could not have been more clearly shown. Cranmer was consecrated 
in March and promptly denied further dependence on Rome. At 
his bidding the now submissive clergy, in April, declared the mar¬ 
riage of Katharine and Henry to be null and void. Two months 
later Anne was crowned Queen of England, and in September, to 
Henry’s chagrin and disgust, was born a girl child who was named 
Elizabeth. For this he had suffered excommunication and had run 
the grave risk of having a crusade launched against his kingdom. 
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efcedent had proved so useful In denying the political power 
pope that Henry made use of it to eifect a settlement of the 
benefits of Church lands upon the Crown. By decrees passed in 1536 
and 1539 the monasteries and convents of England were dissolved 
and their holdings confiscated by the Crown. To make this act more 
palatable to his people, Henry explained it on the ground that the 
immorality of the clergy forced liini to it. It was as good an excuse 
as any. By this act hundreds of religious were forced into the world 
which they had renounced, and many were reduced to beggary. 
The needy also suffered severely since, at a stroke, the chief chari¬ 
table institution of the realm was destroyed. Eventually the state was 
forced to take over the functions which it had rendered the Church 
impotent to perform. Henry’s action had one more vastly impor¬ 
tant result. The confiscated lands were sold mostly to the crescive 
commercial class. This created a vested interest iii the continuance 
of an independent church in England. Not even the hyper-Catholic 
Mary dared try to regain these lands. As long as they remained in 
private hands no complete return to the Roman fold was possible. 

Despite the completeness of the break with the pope, Henry and 
his people remained Catholic in theology. Positive proof of this is 
found in the Six Articles (1539), a law by which the fundamental 
tenets of Catholicism, including transubstantiation, were maintained. 
Neither the king nor his subjects found it incongruous that after 
his revolt from piipal autliority he continued to use the title, “De¬ 
fender of the Faith/’ bestowed on him for an attack upon Luther’s 
apostasy. Nor did Henry permit any deviation from his faith. Failure 
to conform to the creed set forth in the Six Articles constituted 
heresy and was treated as such. 

At Henry’s death in 1547 the crown passed to Edward, his son 
by his third wife, Jane Seymour. The actual power, however, was 
in the hands of regents, first the Duke of Somerset and later, the 
Duke of Northumberland. Acting of course in the name of their 
sickly boy-king, Edward VI, these men sought to force a doctrinal 
reformation upon the English people. By legislative acts (1549 and 
1552) there was enjoined upon the churches the use of an English 
prayerbook, written by Archbishop Cranrner. Protestant in tone, 
the book was much closer to Lutheranism than to Catholicism. Cran- 
mer’s masterly prose has won his work an immortality as a gem of 
Englisli literature. In 1553, last year of Edward’s reign, the Six Arti¬ 
cles of Henry were replaced by the definitely Protestant Foity-two 
Articles of Faith. 7 'his change in dogma was a premature, state-made 
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reformation which was ill-received by the English people. They 
were not ready for Protestantism, and the next reign Wiis to pro\^e 
that they W'-cre unwilling to return to the old beliefs. 

Mary, daughter of the discarded Katharine, ascended the throne 
at the death of her half-brother. Her hve-year reign was marked by 
a marriage alliance with Pliilip II of Spain and by a transient reap¬ 
pearance of Catholicism. Her marriage, which made England vir¬ 
tually a Spanish province, w’as most unpopular with her subjects. 
Since Philip was the strongest son of the Catholic Church, their na¬ 
tionalistic hatred of him as a Spaniard tended to produce also a 
hatred of Catholicism. To the. English mind, Catholic became syn¬ 
onymous with foreign, and, conversely, Protestant with English. 
Once again the tremendous force of nationalism w^as detennining 
the faith of a nation. Unaware of this, Mary sought to restore the 
religion of her mother by decrees as despotic as any her father had 
ever issued. Two Acts of Repeal (1553 and 1555) swept aw^ay the 
theological reforms of Edward, and all the revolutionary politico- 
religious laws of her father, save those affecting the monasteries. In 
addition, the pope was again recognized as the head of the Church 
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The persecutions of heretics which marred the last two 
yk^oi Mary’s reign were only partly due to her religious fervor. 
Many of them were inspired by Philip in a vain attempt to cow the 
English people into submission to the half-Spanish crown. This at¬ 
tempt w'as native to the time but, unfortunately for the sovereigns’ 
Church, Englishmen saw in it further proof that Catholicism was a 
foreign religion, and a revulsion began against the restored Church. 
England, too Catholic to follow' Edward, was nonetheless too Prot¬ 
estant to follow Mary and Philip. 

Mary’s death brought to the English throne Anne Boleyn’s daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, last of. the Tudor line. Unlike her predecessors, Eliza¬ 
beth had no strong religious faith, and, what is more, the insecurity 
of her grasp upon the scepter made it imperative that she unite her 
people both religiously and politically. She could not alford the 
luxury' of religious intolerance which would alienate either the strong 
Protestant minority or the Catholic majority among her subjects. 
Her settlement of the religious question was a broad compromise 
which, if it did not please a majority of her people, at least did not 
violently offend them. The Church of England was established by 
three acts. The Act of Supremacy (1559) again denied papal au¬ 
thority and gave the English Crown jurisdiction over the English 
Church. Because of her sex, Elizabeth did not assume the title, “Su¬ 
preme Head of the Church in England,’’ which Henry had used, but 
she had the power although she lacked the narne. The Acts of Uni¬ 
formity (1559) combined and modified the two Edwardian Acts. 
The second prayer book was restored with three changes designed 
to make it more acceptable to the Catholic masses of the people. 
Lastly, the basis of the Anglican faith was set forth in the Thirty- 
nine Articles which were adapted from the articles of Edward. 

This specially designed church was definitely Protestant without 
being extremely so. Further from Rome than Lutheranism, it was 
much more conservative than Calvinism. Broad enough to please all 
but the extremists, Anglicanism rapidly became the national religion. 
Proof of its strength was the fact that despite papal bulls and Jesuit 
proselytizing the number of .liiiglish Catholics so rapidly declined 
that by 1585 they constituted less than three percent of the total 
population of England and Wales. Moreover, Anglicanism became 
identified with the Crown to the mutual strengthening of both. Uni¬ 
formity in faith became a test of loyalty to the Crown. 
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THE BURNING OF SERVEI'US 

This sixteenth century French caricature shows the burning .of Michael Serv'ctus 
at the stake. See footnote, ,,p. 412. 
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Chapter XV 


Sectarianism 


A. The basls of religious tolerance 

It must not be. supposed that the Protestant revolutionaries fought 
for religious tolerance, despite their frequent appeals to individual 
conscience and individual judgment. When occasion warranted^ as 
they frequently thought it did, they oppressed their enemies with 
as much Kiry and vengeance as the Church which they condemned. 
Witness the cruel burning of Servetus by John Calvin, or Luther’s 
denunciation of the Anabaptists, or the Puritan attacks upon non¬ 
conformists in New England. Instead of inaugurating an era of reli¬ 
gious toleration, the first fruit of the Protestant Revolution was a wave 
of uncompromising religious fanaticism which swept aside all hope 
of religious tranquillity. Protestants, as well as Catholics, were con- 
vjjiged that they held a monopoly upon truth and would brook no 
dferation, whatever might be the costs. 

Yet unconsciously and: quite unintentionally, the Protestant revo¬ 
lutionaries helped prepare the way for religious toleration. Their 
continuous assertion of the rights of individual conscience and indi¬ 
vidual judgment, though at first honored more in the breach than, in 
the observance, was eventually bound to influence opinions. Cer-‘ 
tainly it provided the justification for the establishment of many 
small sects within the Protestant fold. The constantly growing num¬ 
ber of these, each claiming a monopoly of truth, made many skep¬ 
tical of the claims of all The Protestant revolution shattered the 
religious uniformity which had obtained during the Middle Ages and 
thus helped give rise to a belief that in religion, truth wrfs a probabil¬ 
ity. This lesson had to be learned before religious tolerance was pos¬ 
sible. It was learned slowly, to be sure, for experience and tradition 
could not be obliterated in a decade or even a cenuiry. 

In fact, throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
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v*vjip^o enforce religious views prevailed. The goverhments ac- 
x’ept^ oppression of religious mmorities as one of their duties and 
forcefully sought to achieve religious uniformity at home arid abroad. 
The result was widespread persecution and religious wars. But even 
these contri^ted eventually to tire,general Cause of religious tol¬ 
erance, for they demonstrated not .only theirxpstllness but>lso their 
utter futility. The Spanish crown lost one of its most-prized posses¬ 
sions, was reduced and humbled because mf it; Gerinany was impov¬ 
erished and depopulated without any reli^oiis faction^ having 
gained the ascendancy. Local persecutions produced ..siibstahtially 
the same results. Religious minorities could ofttimes be forced to 
change their religion outwardly but there could be no guarantee 
that their convictions had changed, and the task of suppressing them 
often had to be repeated. Complete annihilation or enforced exile 
might eliminate the dissidents, but it was soon discovered that it also 
deprived the state of active and industrious peoples. 

As intolerance proved futile and expensive so it was shown that 
toleration paid. Religious peace in Holland, for example, was no small 
factor in accounting for its prosperity in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries when other states indulged themselves in the luxuries 
of religious strife. Probably the greatest demonstration of the ma¬ 
terial benefits to^ be realized from religious toleration were demon¬ 
strated by the Electors of Brandenburg-Prussia in the seventeenth 
century. By being willing to invite the exiled Huguenots of France 
into their, dominions, they raised the level of their economic life and 
thus gradually prepared Prussia for the ascendancy it was to enjoy 
in the Germanies in the era of Frederick the Great, 

Simultaneously, many of the economic and social developments 
of the times broadened the foundations for religious tolerance. The 
extension of commerce, with its emphasis upon things material, helped 
to divert attentioa from religious strife. Improved facilities of com- 
rrmnication, encouraging travel and intercourse among peoples, to¬ 
gether wkh the dissemination of knowledge made possible through 
the printing press, helped break down the provincialism of medieval 
life. Knowing others is to understand them, and to understand them 
is to tolerate their views. The increasing cosmopolitanism of early 
modern times was therefore a boon to religious peace. 

Even before the gathering material forces of the age brought 
their full influence to bear, and before sad experience with religious 
intolerance taught its futility, a broad theory of tolerance was taking 
form in intellectual circles and was gaining converts, Rational defense 
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'-'"i/i toleration is essential to its realization. The men of leamin^ 
produced this therefore contributed no small share to ultimate vie 




tory. It is .significant that most of these exponents of toleration were 
members of smaller religious commnniries exposed to oppression, and 
that they were citizens of countries in which personal hberties were 
most fully protected. None came from Spain and almost none fiom 
the Germanies, but in Holland and England and to a lesser degree 
in France, they were fairly numerous. Of these, special mention 
should be made of Benedict Spinoza, Dutch philosopher of Jewish 
extraction; John Milton, English poet and a Puritan; and Montaigne, 
the great French skeptic. 

The views which these men held differed in detail, but they re¬ 
flected the potent spirit of developing science which was attacking 
the foundations of dogmatic religion and demonstrating ever more 
clearly the virtues of reason. They asserted that religion was a mat¬ 
ter of opinion, and that therefore not force but merely persua.sion 
must be employed in its behalf. They declared it absurd that the 
Christian doctrine which taught love and peace should be twisted 
to defend hatg and war. They emphasized the fact that in the funda¬ 
mental matter of salvation, the differences between the sects were 
ntinor and unimportant, and that therefore the conflict over such 
ksues as creed and formality was wholly unrea.sonable. Some of them 
even advanced the opinion that religion was not the business of the 
state, and called for unlimited tolerance of all kinds of religious opm- 
ions;'but the number of these was few. The extent of tolerance which 
most were willing to grant was measured by political considerations. 
Hence the English theorists, depending upon their own convictions, 
would exclude atheists, Protestant dissenters, and Papists. 

The accumulation of all these intellectual, social, and material 
forces eventually culminated in widespread religious tolerance. When 
this was achieved, it was nothing really new for the citizens of ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome had long enjoyed it, but it was new to 
Christian civilization. F'rom the beginning of the middle ages, ad¬ 
herence to establi.shed doctrine had been regarded not only as essen¬ 
tial to individual salvation but as the highest social good. Persecution 
and oppression of religious minorities had therefore been regarded 
as disagreeable nece.ssities, and were confirmed by established law. 
To break this tradition was then, as it still is .today, an extremely du- 
ficult task. It was not accomplished until conflict between the Prot¬ 
estant sects and the Catholic Church, strengthened and revived by 
the Catholic Reformation, had taken the lives of hundreds of thou- 
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'::^^^d (iemonstrated its futility. But the lesson then learned lias 
'lidrbeen wholly forgotten. Persecution such as there is now, and 
.rhere is much of it, to be sure, is based not upon religious non-con¬ 
formity, btit upon political, economic, and social issues. 

B Reform IN THE CHURCH 

The victories won by the Protestant revolutionaries were so 
sweeping as to incite wonder that they were halted. This seems espe¬ 
cially surprising in the case of Italy which appeared_ peculiarly open 
to German influence because of its many commercial bonds. Then, 
too, Italy, like Germany, was politically dbunited-a factor which 
had facilitated the German movement. Italians did, of course, feel 
some of the effects of the upheavals across the Alps, but in the end 
they repudiated any similar change. Long examination of the prob¬ 
lem by many scholars has revealed the reasons for ItaHan steadfast¬ 
ness to the Catholic Church. 

Of paramount importance was the continuing loyalty of the vast 
majority of Italians to Roman Catholicism. For one thing, most of 
these people were peasants, always slow to abandon the old for the 
new. The old faith had served their fathers and grandfathers and 
they saiv no reason to change. The social and economic motives so 
important in bringing the revolts of the German peasantry were 
lacking in Italy. The average lower class Italian had been affected 
little, if at all, by the Renaissance. That great development was pri¬ 
marily one of the privileges of leisure and wealth and the Italian 
peasant had neither. Moreover, Italian humanism never became the 
reforming force that northern humanism did. Italian humanists were 
esthetes, classicists, and individualists, not reformers. With their in¬ 
sistence upon the perfectibility of man, they could not accept the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic dogma that human efforts had no merit in 
the winning of salvation. Bom in the Church, most Italian humanists 
remained loyal to it. Some gave it only formal heed, but others were 
sincerely devoted. This latter group frequently formed orgamza- 
tions coasecrated to the furtherance of their religion. Typical of 
many such groups was the “Oratory of Divine Love,” founded at 
Rome during the pontificate of Leo X, and dedicated to the revitali¬ 
zation of the Church through reform. _ 

The political disunity of Italy seemed greater chan it was. The 
divided Italian states were too weak to withstand the power of Spam 
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ch was rapidly bringing all of the peninsula under her doin’iiia 
tTon. More fiercely than Italy, Spain remained a Catholic country. 
The Spanish peasant was of no mind to rebel even had the chance 
offered-which it did not, and the bonds between the Church and 
the Spanish Crown Were old and strong. It was the Church which 
had made possible the nationalistic and economic victory of the 
Crown over the Moor and the Jew and which now greatly strength¬ 
ened royal absolutism by its insistence upon divine-right monarchy. 
The zeal of the Crown for the Church was rooted in gratitude and 
keen self-interest as well as in pious devotion. 

The fact that the seat of the Papacy was in Italy also acted as a 
powerful deterrent upon revolution especially after the character of 
the popes abruptly changed for the better with the election of Paul 
III (1534-1549). Paul himself was a transitional figure. Eager to do 
his duty, he was sincerely deisirous of raising the moral tone of the 
curia, and though he was guilty of some typical Renaissance devia¬ 
tions from the strait and narrow, he did much to accomplish his aim. 
At the least, he established the papacy upon a new and higher plane 
below which it has never since descended. 

From these sources of strength and from the revival of asceticism 
which found expression in the establishment of many new religious 
orders, came the Catholic Reformation. The Protestant Revolt was 
undeniably a factor, but only one of many. Catholic reform had 
begun in Spain before the Revolts, and the latter acted primarily 
as stimulants. The impulse of self-preservation is discoverable m 
institutions, as well as in individuals, and the Church’s very existence 
had been threatened. That a thorough reform was the best antidote 
for Protestantism was obvious, but there were many difficulties to 
be surmounted before reform was possible. Lack of leadership was 
perhaps foremost but that lack was supplied by Paul and his succes¬ 
sors. Propo.sals for improvement, made before the various fifteenth 
century councils, failed primarily because their members feared any 
reforms which inevitably would have curtailed their personal powers. 
Paul and the popes after him finally rid themselves of this incubus 
of vested corruption by improving the quality of church officialdom 
through careful appointments. Headed by a purified Papacy, the 
hierarchy rapidly improved in both morals and morale. Political 
complications bad also operated in the past to prevent a reform in 
the Church. This difficulty the new leadership managed to surmount 
by a policy of judicious opportunism. Reforms were pushed when 
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conditions were favorable, dropped when they were not. Chier in¬ 
struments of the purge were the Society of Jesus, the Council of 
Trent, and the Inquisition and Index. 

The Society of Jesus, more popularly known as the Jesuit Order, 
was founded by a quondam Spanish soldier, Ignatius Loyola (1491- 
1556). Ilis military career cut short by a wound, Loyola determined 
to become a soldier of the Cross. When he discovered that he was 
handicapped by lack of education, Loyola courageously began at 
the bottom to remedy the want. In due time he became a student 
at the University of Paris and it was there that he and a small group 
of like-minded zealots banded together in 1534 to carry Catholicism 
to the Moslems. Pursuant to this pledge, the_ little band pthered at 
Venice in 1537 but a war between the Venetians and the Turks pre¬ 
vented their departure for the East. It had been agreed previously 
that should this nlan fail, the (rroup would place itself at the disposal 
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^ he pope, lyOyolu now did so and a papal bull in 1540 gave formal 
'recognition to the Order. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Jesuit Order, and the main- 
of strength, were its rigidmiJitary discipline and the excel¬ 
lent training it gave its members. The period of novitiate was two 
years and of training about twelve; only then did the candidate 
become a full-fledged Jesuit. The leader, called the general, the pro¬ 
vincial heads and the rectors of the houses were all chosen by the 
general congregation of the Order. All members w^ere stdemnly bound 
to give unquestioning obedience to their .superiors.. Wherever the 
Jesuits went-and they went everyvvhere-they carried their insist¬ 
ence upon rigid obedience and upon education. Their zeal and their 
valor won them merited renowm. They became the zealous “shock 
troops’ of the Catholic Church, often going into countries where a 
Prote-stant majority had decreed death to all their kind, and where 
discovery meant instant execution. They w'ent as missionaries and 
explorers to the far places of the earth-thc Americas, China, Japan, 
and the islands of the East. They became the finest teachers and 
educators in the world and their schools were respected even by their 
enemies. Figuratively and literally, the Jesuits won back lost ground 
and checked the .spread of Protestantism. As much as any other single 
factor, this compact, efficient, and devoted army revitalized the Cath¬ 
olic Church. 

Six years after he had given formal recognition to the Jesuits, 
Pope Paul summoned a general council of the Church to meet at 
Trent for the dual purpose of ridding the Church of corruption and 
laying a firm foundation for an attack upon Protestantism. The fimt 
session of the Council opened at Trent late in 1545, was transferred 
to Bologna in 1547 and adjourned two years later. At the insistence 
of the emperor, the council was again convoked at Trent in 1551 
and remained in session until political unrest caused its adjournment 
in the year following. The third and final session was opened a 
decade later and was finally dissolved in 1563. The interrupted 
cotirae of the Council of Trent bears witne.ss to the problems which 
faced it. Not only were there the great questions of reform and of 
Protestantism, but there were also internecine struggles for power 
between the popes and the Council, and betw'cen the popes and the 
empeiors. By careful manipulation, including adjournment when 
necessary, the Papacy successfully maintained its hegemony of the 
Church. Compromises w’ere made, many of them, but withaf the suc¬ 
cessive popes skillfully made the Council an organ of the papal will. 
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acconiplishmcTits of rfis Council miy' be Suminiurizcd under 
dw^ajar heads. First, the basic doctrines of Catholicisei were plari- 
fied and i-cafTirmed so that its creed became a modpl of unity in con 


trast to Protestant diversity. Despite some ambiguity, these doctiinal 
pronouncements have largely remained the best statement of Cath’ 
olic theolog>n Secondly, the flagrant abuses were rectified by sweep¬ 
ing reform decrees and by setting up machinery to carry them out. 
Not the lea.st important part of this machinery were seminaries which 
were established for the training of priests. Thirdly, heresy was 
roundly condemned and a vigorous attack launched against it. The 
tradition of enforcing conformity by means of trials for heresy was 
revived and the Qiurch resumed her persecuting and proselytizing. 
It mtiM in fairness be noted that the Protestants were guilty of 
like intolerance. 

The Council of Trent as part of its war against abuses and here¬ 
sies published a list of books which Catholics were forbidden to read. 
Such attempts to mold men’s thoughts were not new; the burning 
of heretical m,anuscripts had long been a common practice of the 
Church. 7 'he development of printing made such censorship more 
important and m the late fifteenth century and the sixteenth cenuiry 
both aiurch and kings sought to limit the printing and distribution 
of books judged to be dangerous. The first ^general catalogue, or 
Index, oi forbidden, books was issued by iinperial order m the Neth¬ 
erlands in 1546, and a similar Index was,isisued ,at Rome at about the 
same rime. The promulgated by the Council of Trent was 

stricter and mofe compFehensive than the earlier ones, and a special 
body was later set up to keep the list up to date. Indexes are still is¬ 
sued By the Roman Catholic Church but the same einphasis is no 
longer priced upon them, Whether or not the Index really served 
its purpose is a moot question. It is probable that it enabled the Cath¬ 
olic Church more effectively to mold the minds of the faithful, but 
it is doubtful if it accomplished mor? than that. Fortunately there is 
no wholly effective antiseptic against the infection of ideas; and.fio 
permanently effective method of enchaining thought. If there were, 
all the world would be .luthoricarian and liberty a farce. 

Catholics and Protestants both resorted to force to achieve con¬ 
formity but the odium of such action has been attached chiefly to 
"'tfie former, since its persecutions were more consistent and more 
effective, though not more brutal. Much of this tin fortunate and only 
partially justified reputation was due to the operation of the Spanish 
and Roman Inquisitions. 1 he medieval Church had frequently made 
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of Inquisitorial Courts, and the Spanish Inquisition antedated tUe 
'rotestant Revolutions by a generation. With the threat of Prot¬ 
estantism, however, it became much more terrible, frequently defy¬ 
ing both royal and papal commands. Actually less than two thousand 
Protestants were executed by the Inquisition in sixteenth century 
Spain. It wiis chiefly concerned with heresies and othe'r erirnes within 
the Catholic fold. The accused had little chance since his guilt was 
already assumed. If he hesitated to confess, brutal tortures were ap¬ 
plied. Acquittals were rare and punishments, w'hich were inflicted 
by the state at the Inquisition’s orders, ranged from whipping to 
burning at the stake. Such executions were termed mitos-da-fe (acts 
of faith) and were commonly presented as gruesome holiday specta¬ 
cles for the crowd. The Spanish Inquisition was operative only in 
Spain and some of her possessions, and the Roman Inquisition only 
in parts of Italy. Several Catholic countries repudiated this system 
and refused to permit its establishment. It should be noted that the 
methods of the Inquisition differed frojn those of civil courts only 
in scope and efficiency. Its notoriety is due largely to the feelings of 
horror roused in more humanitarian periods by records of its cmelty, 
and by the fact that it was sponsored by the Church which claimed 
to be the instrument of God’s gentle forgiveness. 

By the opening of the seventeenth century, Protestantism had 
been well established and Roman Catliolicism,^ recovering from the 
shock of the revolutions, bad put its house in order. Doctrinally, there 
were still many similarities between the two since much of Prot¬ 
estantism had been borrowed. Belief in the T rinity, in the theory of 
original sin and of salvation, and in heaven and hell remained com¬ 
mon to Catholics and most Protestants. The most fundamental theo¬ 
logical differences between them were on the question of authority, 
the acceptance of the sacraments, and the way of salvation. The 
Catholics insisted that authority rested wholly with the infallible 
Church, a point of view which laid great emphasis upon uniformity. 
The Protestants set up the Bible as the final source of authority and 
though few of them w'ere prepared to admit it, this implied an in¬ 
herent right of individual interpretation which could result only in 
increasing diversity. The Catholic Church clung to the seven sacra- 

^ Orthodox Catholicism dilfered from Roman Catholicism chiefly in its refusal 
to admit the divine right of the pope to govern the church. There were also minor 
differences in dogma and ritual. The sixteenth century saw the practical nationaliza¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church into Russian and Greek branches. The two contended 
with each other in the Balkans. Hereafter, the terms Catholic and Catholicism will 
be used in reference only to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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the Protestants ranged from a denial of all sacraments to an 
^^tance 'of several I'he Catholic teaching continued to be that 
man was saved by participation in the sacraments. Lutherans taught 
salvation by faith in Christ, Calvinists by predestination, and Angli¬ 
cans by an apparent comlrination of both. .. 

. There was shai*p cleavage between Catholic and. Protestant, and 
wide divergences among the Protestants themselves on matters of 
ecclesiastical organization and administration, The organization Of 
the Catholic Church remained a compact, neatly graded hierarchy 
with Gont^'ol vested, in a professional classy the clergy. Protestant 
churehes ranged from hierarchical, as ip the Anglican, to congrega¬ 
tional control, as in the Calvinist groups: By and large, however, lay¬ 
men were much more important and powerful in the Protestant 
. church governmepts. 

Because of the presence of religious minorities in all countries, 
and in the absence of complete statistics, it is impossible to give an 
accurate, picture of the territorial division of Europe among the 
various religions. Speaking in general terms only, Catholicism was 
dominant in: France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Poland; and 
in the soutliern portions of Germany, Ireland, and the Netherlands. 
Anglicanism was centered in England. Switzerland, Scotland, eastern 
Germany, the north of Ireland, and the northern provinces of the 
Netherlands were Calvinistic. Lutheranism was largely confined to 
Prussia, Scatidinavia, and-northern Germany. 

I'hc student who seeks to discover and summarize the changes 
wrought by the religious upheavals of the sixteenth century faces 
a difficult task. The movements were so complex and their ramifica¬ 
tions so extensive that one must constantly guard against exaggerat¬ 
ing their influence. Conversely, there are few things which Were not 
affected by them directly or indirectly. Sound judgment would 
seem to dictate a middle course between these two extremes and to 
emphasize the fact that the great trends discussed below were con¬ 
comitants as well as consequences of the religious developments. 

Nationalism, for ,exaiTiple, existed long before the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and was one of the major causes Of the Protestant Revolts, yet it 
was gteatly strengthened in consequence thereof. Protestant- churches 
were frequently bent to, the service of die State. In Lutheran coun¬ 
tries, the ruler of the state Wcis by' that very fact also he'ad of the 
church. Tfiis revival of an ancient relationship measurably strength¬ 
ened the power of the secular ruler by addihg the moral authority 
of the church to his other attributes. The confiscation of church 
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Protestant countries commonly' enriched the State 
ufs princes and thus augmented national strength. It has been pointed 
out that in England loyalty to Anglicanism was identified with loy¬ 
alty to the Crown to the reciprocal advantage of both. Even the 
Catholic Church tended to become nationalized in organization and 
administration. The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges ^ and the Con¬ 
cordat of Bologna (1516), which gave the French Crown the right 
to choose the more important members of the French clergy, virtu¬ 
ally created a Catholic Church of France. The same tendency, though 
to a lesser degree, was apparent in the ocher Catholic countries, and 
increasingly, Catholicism reflected nationalistic differences. 

Intolerance, also, had been evident long before the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it, too, was intensified by the irreparable religious schism. 
The ideal of unity and the ambition for universality continued to 
exist among all sects. Each claimed a monopoly of truth and feach 
became a persecuting sect to prove the truth of its claim. Instead 
of one church demanding the adherence of all, many churches de¬ 
manded it. The result was a cruel intolerance which harried all those 
who would not or could not conform to the dominant group. Tol¬ 
erance has not yet been achieved, though intolerance has decreased 
since religion has ceased to be of paramount importance to the ma¬ 
jority of men. Tolerance, in other words, is a by-product of secu¬ 
larization to which the Protestant Revolution contributed much. 

In considering the relations between the religious changes and 
the growth of democracy, it is necessary to draw a distinction be¬ 
tween the revolutionaries and the movements which they began. The 
former were bound by^ their times, the latter were not. Both Luther 
and Calvin were autocratic, both preached the necessity of obedience, 
yet Luther’s action in defying the pope belied his words, and Calvin 
taught that sovereignty resides in the people. Most of the Protestant 
sects laid great emphasis upon the right of free inquiry and the priest¬ 
hood of all believers. Insistence upon the former implied individual 
liberty; upon the latter, the equality of all men. Moreover, the con¬ 
gregational form of church government offered excellent training 
in political self-government. It is not to be deduced, however, that 
democracy either came solely from Protestantism or followed di¬ 
rectly upon its appearance. Other factors intervened to strengthen 
or vitiate the implications of the Protestant demands and actions; 

Individualism, thus implicitly stressed by the revolutionaries, had 
far more than political implications. To the Catholic denunciations 
^ See p. 280. » 
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■wialcing of interest as usury, it opposed the Calvinistic doctrind 
„ practice should be determined by personal conscience and 

thereby furthered the growth of capitalism. Moreover, the Calvin- 
istic belief that prosperity was one evidence of “election” stimulated 
individual enterprise and put a premium upon individual thrift and 
business sagacity. Similar emphasis upon individual judgment in other 
fields spread and popularized the humanistic character of the Renais¬ 
sance. Denial of traditional authority forced men to think for them¬ 
selves. To the ma.sses this was perhaps more of a burden than a 
blessing, but to the intelligent minority it was the blood of life itself. 

The most significant of all the results of the religious upheavals 
was the increase of secularism. During the Protestant Revolutions 
the Catholic Church was stripped of many of its possessions, some 
of its functions, and much of its hold on men’s minds. The Catholic 
Reformation only partially recovered these losses. The confiscation 
of Church lands by Protestant princes increased the latter’s wealth 
and power at the expense of the former. When these lands were used 
to endow Protestant churches, the Catholic Church was further 
weakened by this strengthening of her opponents. Frequently, as 
was the case with the confiscated monasteries in England, these lands 
were sold to la>nmen, thereby filling the royal coffers and creating a 
.group whose wealth and well-being depended upon a continuance of 
Protestantism. 

Throughout the medieval period, the Church had performed 
notable social service in the fields of education, charity, and public 
health, These services the Church, deprived of property and author¬ 
ity, was no longer able to perform in Protestant countries. The Prot¬ 
estant churches assumed some of the burden but increasingly the 
state was forced to shoulder it. From this necessity there grew, in 
time, public schools, supported and controlled by the state; public 
measures for the relief of the poor; and secular laws for the control 
of sanitation and hygiene. Cases in point are the first Protestant school 
founded by laymen, which was established at Magdeburg in i s i 4 > 
and the numerous statutes passed by Elizabeth of England for the 
oversight and care of the poor. Similar secularization in Catholic 
countries was delayed for more than two centuries. 

Hardest of all to assess, was the secularization of the mind due in 
part to the continuing spirit of the Renai.ssance, in part to Protestant 
individualism, and in part to the shattering of the ecclesiastical claim 
to supernatural powers. Religion long continued to be a dominating 
force, but it had lost its pre-eminence. Slowly, but in increasing 
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/ers, men* tiirned their attention from the to the hei^ 

revolutionary a change did noc—could not—come at once: Rather 
it was the work of centuries. The church still continues to press its 
claims, but with diminishing success. 

No summary of the effects of the religious upheavals would be 
' complete without referenpc to their effects upon the arts. The archi¬ 
tecture and the painting of the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, known as baroque from the Spanish word banoed, meaning 
a huge, irregularly shaped pearl, mirror the changing needs of state 
and church and the troubled character of the newly vsecularized so¬ 
ciety. Both in sculpture and architecture, baroque was distinguished 
by exaggeration of form and decoration. Buildings and their orna¬ 
ments became, in effect, weapons of propaganda to win supporters 
by impressing men with the pomp and power of the institutions 
which erected them. The Jesuits, especially, made such wide use of 
the style that their name is sometimes substituted for '‘baroque/’ 
The popularly used phrase, “the Jesuit church,” is likely to refer 
to a baroque building. The state, too, sought to make an impression 
upon its subjects by erecting ornately designed and lavishly deco¬ 
rated buildings. The style spread all over Europe, but its homeland 
was the south, and its pioneer was an Italian, Giovanni Lorenzo Ber¬ 
nini (1590-1680). The colonnades and the bronze canopy of St. 
Peter’s in Rome are his work, as are also many of the impressive 
fountains of the city. 

Spain, fatherland of Loyola whose Jesuits were so much respon¬ 
sible for the wide employment of the. baroque style, was also the 
home of the most typically baroque artists. In painting as in build¬ 
ing, the baroque reflects the emotionalism and the religious intensity 
of the age. One of the first and greatest exponents of the style wss 
Domenico TheotocopulL born a Cretan and known in his adopted 
country of Spidh as El Greco (c. 1548-1625). Colors and fonqs are 
deliberately exaggerated in his work in order to arouse a more in¬ 
tense emotional response. Others of this Spanish school of the baroque 
were: Murillo (1617-1682), whose religious paintings were intended 
to appeal to the masses; Zurbaran (1598-1662), depicter of monks 
whose faces were marked with fanatical piety; and dc Ribera (1588- 
1658), famed for his spectacular treatment of Christian martyrdoms. 
Contemporary with these men, hut lacking their extreme religiosity, 
was Diego Velasquez (1599-1660), wdiose superb portraits reflect 
the Aristocratic character of the Spanish grandees who led the Catho¬ 
lic counterattack. 
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Courtesy of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Musetyn, Boston 

INNOCENT X. PORTRAIT BY (?) VELASQUEZ (1599-1^60). . 

This portrait of the Farnese Pope is said to be a life study for the seated figure 
shown in the Doria GaUer)% Rome, The vigorous sketch stipws Velasquez’ skill with 
the brush and liis keen observation. He has been called the first impressionist. 


It was to be expected that the Spanish baroque would find its 
way into the northern possessions of the Hapsburgs. The outstand¬ 
ing Flemish master was Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640). Like the 
great figures of the Renaissance^ Rubens was a versatile genius, win¬ 
ning fame as a scliolat and a statesman as well as an artist. His work 
combines some of the religiosity of Murillo with the aristocratic tone 
of Velasquez, but he was far more than a mere imitator. His paint¬ 
ings have a fire and a vitality that mark him as one of the great. 

Neighbors to Flanders but as different in art as in politics and 
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Courteisy of The Metropolitan Mnsetim of Art 

THE ANATOMY LESSON. BY REMBRANDT HARMENSZOON YAN RIJN 
(1606-1669), ROYAL PICTURE MUSEUM, THE HAGUE, 

Rembrandt’s genius was recognized early. In 1632 , the Amsterdam Surgeons asked 
him to paint an anatomy lesson for tlieir Guild room. There is skillful grouping and 
expressive rendering of the individual heads. 


religion were the Protestant Dutch Netherlands, only recently freed 
from Spain. Dutch Calvinism had no place for the flamboyant ^'Jesuit 
art,” and the proud and dominant bourgeoisie no sympathy for the 
aristocratic tradition of the Spanish school. Yet Dutch art, despite 
its secularity and its reflection of bourgeois rather than noble society, 
was baroque in its emotionalism and in its wide use of the diagonal 
composition. Greatest of the Dutch painters and one of the masters 
of all times, was Rembrandt Hjirmenszoon van Rijn (1606-[669), 
To compress the stoiy of his mastery of technique into a few words 
is impossible, Inir, fortunately, his genius and his enduring fame rest 
less on technical skill than on the understanding, human qualities of 
his work. Portraits or groups, etchings or oils, Rembrandt’s pictures 
vibrate with life and with an inner quality which cannot be caught 
in words. More skillfully and more successfully than his pious Span¬ 
ish contemporaries, this imchurchly man caught something of the 
universal truth and fixed it on his canvas in a way that reaches the 
hea.rr. Baroque had nothing finer to offer. 
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PUSION OF RFXIGION AND POLITICS 

Because of deeply rooted traditions it was natural that the reli¬ 
gious upheaval of the sixteenth century should have been accom¬ 
panied by a political upheaval equally profound and significant. Men 
still thought of politics in tenns of religion and of religion in terms 
of politics. To separate the one from the other seemed unnatural 
and wholly unreasonable. Religious uniformity was considered a 
prerequisite to political solidarity, and a strong state was believed 
necessary to ensure religious tranquillity. It did not seem improper, 
therefore, that dissenters should be oppressed or harried out of the 
land in England, that the Eluguenots should be driven from pillar 
to post in France, that Catholic and Protestant princes should op¬ 
press non-conformists in Germany, or that the Inquisition should 
be made more efficient to stamp out Moors, Jews, and Catholic here¬ 
tics in Spain. Such policies were always seconded by churchmen who 
felt that force alone could make the truth prevail. What is cer¬ 
tainly more significant is the fact that the majority of the people ac¬ 
quiesced, partly through indifference but more because of tradition 
and usage. 

This confusing intermixture of political and religious elements 
operated not only to influence the character of domestic govern¬ 
ment, but it also profoundly affected international relations. If reli¬ 
gious uniformity at home was held essential to domestic peace, it 
followed logically that religious uniformity abroad was believed, 
indispensable to international peace. At all events, the desire to estab¬ 
lish such religious uniformity was often made the moral excuse 
for an aggressive adventure against one’s non-conforming neighbors. 
Religion could cloak the most selfish political ambitions as the so- 
called religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries dem¬ 
onstrate. 

All political thinking was clouded with religious preoccupations. 
Catholics or Protestants could defend arbitrary government or de¬ 
nounce it with equal fervor, depending upon which enjoyed ascen¬ 
dancy and stood to profit most from absolute princely authority. 
Each in his own interests could claim divine origin of political power 
and defend oppression of religious enemies on the ground that the 
will of God was being realized. But if one happened to be the victim 
of such oppression, he could denounce the prince as a tyrant who 
frustrated God’s will out of selfish motives and endangered his sub- 
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^IvatioTi. Against such sovereigns popular rebellion or the as- 
s dagger was an absolute if painful necessity. Whether one 
supported established authority or preached revolution was dcter- 
inined largely by one^-s religious views and especially by the extent 
to which these views were enforced upon or denied to others. It 
is significant that minority factions, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
were usually on the side of revolution. Thus the Calvinist Hugue¬ 
nots of France advanced arguments to support the doctrine of popu¬ 
lar sovereignty, and asserted the right of the community of indi¬ 
viduals to independent government. For the same reason, Catholic 
theorists defended attacks upon established authority. Perhaps the 
most interesting example of this type of religio-polirical speculation 
is to be found in the writings of Mariana (1536-1624), a Spanish 
Jesuit^ who advocated tyrannicide as the most effective means of 
disposing of a prince who, through his religious policies, threatened 
his people with eternal damnation. Mariana, like many other Catho¬ 
lics, was convinced that the widespread denunciations of papal su¬ 
premacy in his time were due to princely selfishness and not to pop¬ 
ular desire. To save the people who were not responsible for the 
tyrant's course, which would nevertheless lead them to damnation, 
it was desirable and necessary^ that the tyrant be killed. What was 
right and proper for government in this age was obviously deter¬ 
mined by one’s religious predilections. 

Every state in Europe witnessed the unhappy conflict between 
religious sects, and in all of them religion and politics became badly 
confused. Spain was merely the most striking example. Here the 
traditions of centuries had operated to establish a close bond between 
Church and State. From the eighth century, when the Moslem Moors 
had conquered most of the peninsula, the ever-expanding Christian 
communities of Spain had conducted the offensive against the infidel. 
Church and State alike stood to profit from success. Little wonder, 
therefore, that the clergy encouraged the ambitions of Christian 
princevS, or that the princes came to regard the Church as their most 
useful ally. The alliance thus arranged on the basis of mutual self- 
interest did not always produce reciprocal advantages. As the fron¬ 
tiers of the Mohammedan receded, the powerful princes, following 
tlie example of their Christian brothers elsewhere, set forth to bend 
the Church to their will. Without renouncing their faith, they made 
the Church an instrument of the State, which in turn was obedient to 
the Crown. 

1 Mariana’s teachings were condemned by his own Order. 
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was during the late fifteenth century that this union of ChA 

Crown in the larte/s interest was completed. In 1469, the ruling 
families of iVragon and Castile were united througli the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, wdio subsequently completed the territorial 
unification of the peninsula by conquering Granada from rile Moors 
ill 1492. Simultaneously, these sovereigns subdued the nobility, ex¬ 
panded the central government, and enlarged the royarpowers. As 
elsewhere, the establishment of royal absolutism necessitated the 
subordination of the Church, though in tliis case it was achieved 
without a serious struggle. Ferdinand arid Isabella were genuinely 
religious, and at their behest the pope gave the Crown almost com¬ 
plete control over religious affairs. Almost at once they sec out to 
reform the Church, at the same time reviving the medieval Inquisi¬ 
tion and driving thousands of Jews from the kingdom. In all of this 
there was a curious mixture of real religious devotion and political 
cunning. National unity was to be made more secure by religious 
unity. 

'ilierc was no alteration of this policy after the deaths of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, for their grandson and heir, Charles I, was by 
nature and inheritance devotedly attached to the twin causes of the 
Catholic religion and royal absolutism. It w^as this Charles who by 
the fortune of birth became Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and prince of the Netherlands, as well as king of Spain and its grow¬ 
ing possessions beyond the seas. Little interested in his Spanish inher¬ 
itance to begin with, except for the resources which it could bring 
him, and deeply absorbed by the complicated affairs of the continent 
during the period of the Protestant Revolution, Charles rarely visited 
Spain and almost never took a direct hand in its affaii-s. It was with 
genuine relief that he bestowed the Spanish crown, together with 
that of the Netherlands and certain of his possessions in the Italian 
peninsula on his son Philip II in 1555 and 1556. 

Philip II (T 556-1598) ascended the throne at the time when Spain 
wa.s regarded as the greatest power in Europe. Her explorers had 
planted tlie Spanish flag in remote regions of the world, from which 
an unprecedented stream of wealth flow^ed into the mother country. 
Her dynasty was directely related to the imperial Austrian Haps- 
burgs, partaking of its glories but also, unfortunately, of its troubles 
and misfortunes. FTer armies were reputedly the most efficient on 
the continent, and her navy practically dominated the seas. That 
much of this prestige was based upon an insubstantial social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political foundation was not fully appreciated either in 
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mantwo n^cesla^y tiTsee and re- of xh, Motropoiitao mu.«o« of ao, 

pair these crumbling founda- «• 

tions. A patnotic Spaniard, con- DRID. 

scientioii$ and industrious in the 
exercise of his duties as he un¬ 
derstood them, he lacked vision, 
foresight, and understanding. 

He allowed the economic con¬ 
dition of the country to deteri¬ 
orate vC'hile he enlarged the ro; 
devotion, to the Church to guarantee 
eigni 
his peoph 

ruin. When Philip died Spain 
position of a second- or third-rate power. 

Nothing betrays more (' \ ' 

of the faith than the policies which he pursued 
This prosperous possession on _ 


This portrait was done 1550-1551 on 
Titian’s second visit to Augsburg, in re¬ 
sponse to Charles V"s urgent and repeated 
entreaties. It was sent to England in 1553 
during the marriage negotiations between 
Philip and Mary Tudor. 

>yal powers and sought with sincere 

___ D_ - religious unity by force. His for- 

policy, largely determined by religious considerations, embroiled 
le in costly foreign adventures which ultimately spelled their 
.. ‘ was already rapidly descending to the 

clearly his shortsighted zeal in the cause 
1 in the Netherlands, 
the North Sea was not a dependency 
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le Spanish Crown but a territory which had come by chance __ 
^ lare the same sovereign. The people, jealous of their traditional 
independence, regretted that fate had thrown them to Philip whom 
they heartily disliked, a feeling which Philip, incidentally, recipro¬ 
cated. They hadtcndured the heavy demands of Charles V for they 
regarded him as one of themselves, biit tfiey foundJt' intolerable, to 
supply Spain and a foreign prince,with' financial resources. Most of 
.. all, a strong and growing faction of Protestants there feared Philip’s 
obvious plan of enforcing the Catholic doctrine, upon them. Philip 
did nothing to dispel fear and dislike, but did much to accentuate 
them. He tampered with the local liberties of the provinces, made 
heavy exactions upon their subjects, quartered Spanish troops among 
them, and through the Inquisition attempted forcefully to impose 
Catholicism. Opposition to these measures did not at first take the 
form of open rebellion, but in 1566, when Philip had at long last 
agreed to lift the Inquisition, accumulating discontent among the 
Protestant clement flared into an ugly and destructive insurrection. 
Abandoning all pretense of concession with this incident, .Philip re¬ 
inforced the troops in the provinces and despatched the Duke of 
Alva, Spain’s ablest general, to command them. Aiva established an 
arbitrary tribunal, popularly known as the ‘‘Council of Blood,” to 
bring to execution thousands who were accused of treason, and he 
imposed enormous taxes upon the citizenry to force them into sub¬ 
mission. Against such measures Catholics and Protestants alike united 
in revolution under the leadership of William the “Silent,” Prince 
of Orange (1533-^584)* The rebels were deficient in numbers and 
equipment but they more than compensated for this in fighting 
skill and strategy. Alva soon tired of the struggle with them and in 
■1573 requested that he be retired. Three years later, to show how 
completely the Spanish policy had failed, deputies of the seventeen 
provinces united to pledge continued resistance against Philip until 
the Inquisition should be abolished and their liberties tescored. 

All was not yet lost for Philip. In 1578 he appointed as governor 
of the Netherlands Alexander Famesc, a man with an enviable repu¬ 
tation as a soldier and diplomat. Recognizing fundamental dilTer- 
ences between the ten southern provinces, which were Flemish and 
Catholic, and the seven northern provinces, which were Dutch and 
Protestant, Farnese set out to sow discord among them, particularly 
to arouse fear of the Calvinists among the Catholics. Tliis policy suc¬ 
ceeded and in 1579 the southern provinces organized a defensive 
league against their neighbors. Having thus separated Catholics from 
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Farnese was able to turn the whole of his attention to 
The latter. This reduced but did not greatly simplify his task. The 
Dutch rebels pursued their fonn'er tactics, avoiding the open field, 
flooding the country' to iiuperil the invader’s infantry, and fitting 
out a fleet which effectively preyed upon Spanish shipping. More¬ 
over, volunteers from Protestant countrie;? of the north and espe¬ 
cially from England , came to the assistance of the rebels. Farnese 
made little progress under these circumstances, nor did anjr of his 
sucefessofi), though Philip obstinately persisted with tlie struggle. 
While the war continued, the seven provinces, now known,as the 
Netherlands (Holland), declared their independehce of the Spanish' 
Crown in 1581-. This was subsequently recognized by the Powers in 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648). Spain was left with the ten southern 
provinces (Bclgiuin today), and an. impoverished treasury. 

Tills futile struggle with .the Dutch directly contributed to ah 
even more fateful contest with England. From the beginning of his 
reign, Philip had taken m6.re than a casuaTinterest in English affairs, 
both because the island kingdom was rapidly developing into a for¬ 
midable .commercial rival and because his zeal in the cause of the 
Church made it appear desirable to use his influence there. It would 
be improper to say that religious motives dominated Philip’s .policies 
in this case, but they certainly played an important part in ‘his gen¬ 
eral program of bringing.’ England under: Spanish control. 'During 
the early years of his reign, the prospects of achieving his objective 
seemed unusually good since through the influence of his father he 
was able to arrange a marriage alliance with Queen Alary Tudor. 
Mary, it will be reinembercd, was Catholic, and scarcely needed en¬ 
couragement from her husband to repeal the Protestant settlement 
of the previous reign and reuirn her country to the fold of the 
Church. Indeed on this matter of Catholic Te-establishment Philip 
.counselled moderation and delay rather than persecution and unrea- 
vsonable haste which might lose alb Nevertheless, in the eyes of Eng¬ 
lishmen who opposed Mary’s Catholic policy, Philip was guilt/. 
Among the Catholics who should have been his chief support Philip’s 
plans of co-ordinating English foreign polity with that of Spain, and 
/especially of using the English fleet agains^* his continental rivals, 
were thoroughly distasteful. Alary’s Catholic counsellors were first 
of all staunch patriots who disliked Philip as a ’f ^reigner and refused 
to do his bidding. 

Frustrated during the reign of Mary his wife, Priilip still hoped 
to achieve his objectives in England through co-operatioi, with.Eliz- 
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who succeeded to the throne. To facilitate this result, hli 

_hi.s hand in marriage hut was politely rebuffed by the wily 

queen who had no intention of giving herself or her country to 
such a master. He then sought to win English friendship by patiently 
bearing Elizabeth’s provocations which, however, grew bolder with 
each new sign of weakness on Philip’s part. English freebooters, oft- 
times operating in the name of the queen, wrought havoc upon 
Spanish shipping; Spanish gold was confiscated in English ports; and 
financial and military aid was sent to Philip’s Protestant enemies on 
the continent. The only alternatives left to Spain were the use of 
intrigue and force, both of which Philip successively tried. For a 
time he plotted with Mary Queen of Scots, a Catholic and Eliza¬ 
beth’s rival for the English throne, but the plan was discovered and 
Mary paid with her head. Nothing daunted, Philip bribed English 
Catholics, conspired with , the Irish, and encouraged zealous assassins 
to make an attempt upon Elizabeth’s life. With the discovery^ of 
each new conspiracy, Elizabeth replied with further expeditions 
against Spanish merchants and additional aid to Protestants in Philip’s 
dominions. A.t length because of England’s active .support of the 
Dutch revolutionaries, Philip determined to invade and subdue the 
island. For this purpose he fitted out an “Invincible Armada,” the 
largest fleet in the history of Christendom, composed of 1 30 ships, 
8,000 sailors, and 19,000 soldiers to be supplemented by 33,000 addi¬ 
tional troops in the Netherlands, and embarked in 1588 for the shores 
of England. His one real hope pf victory depended upon a possible 
division among die English people over religious issues, but this was 
denied him. Catholics and Protestants vied with each other in offer¬ 
ing their aid to the queen for the defense of the Kingdom. A small 
bur efficient fleet successfully stood off the Annada. A storm com¬ 
pleted the destruction which they had begun, and less than a third 
of the great Armada returned to ■‘ipain. 

Meanwhile, Philip was pursuing a less disastrous but no more 
successful adventure in France. The acute rivalry between the Hu¬ 
guenots and Catholics there precipitated a bloody civil war which 
soon merged with a .spffited contest over succe.ssion to the throne. 
The Valois dynasty f ,cing extinction with the death of Francis I’s 
direct descendants, Maims to the crown were advanced by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Guise family who were actively supported by the 
Catholic party, and by Henry of Navarre, a Huguenot and. allied 
to the Huguenot party. The accession of the latter to the throne 
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Jj^^bnoxioiis to Philip who^ to ensure Catholic success'and at rKe 
• same time to pull France into the Spanish orJ^it, intervened agkinst 
Henry. This proved unavailing and Henry succeeded in raking the 
throne as FIenr>^ IV in 1589. Philip nevertheless continued the strug¬ 
gle until in the last year, of his life he found it expedient to sign a 
treaty'of peace with Henry and abandon his attempts to interfere 
with the government of France. The fruit of this hapless enterprise^ 
was an aroused, and aggressive Frcfich nationalism which eventually 
dealt the death blow to Spanish predominance in Europe. . . , 

These uniform failures of Philip’s European policy w^ere hardly 
balanced by his victory .over the Ottoman Turks at Lepanto in 1571, 
important as this achievement was. During the sixteenth century, the 
Turks after sweeping over the Balkan peninsula and threatening 
central Europe began to challenge the Christian strongholds of the 
Mediterranean. Christians were properly alarmed and the Pope, Paul 
V, called for a Crusade. An international navy was formed, for the 
purpose to which Philip gladly contributed Spanish galleys and a 
courageobts commander, Don John of Austria. The success which he 
achieved at .Ltiparito could hardly be .accounted a Spanish victory, 
alone, though the Spanish people and Philip basked in its glory. 

The exorbitant drain of so niany/fruitless'enterprises upon Spain’s 
^meager resjources and man power can be easily imagined.’ The royal 
treasury was bankrupt; the country ruined, all in vain. Spain had ac¬ 
quired nothing to compensate for heavy tosses and what is even worse, 
the Spanish people were left through Philip’s shortsighted domestic 
.policies without the moral and material means to effect recovery. 
The dream of re-establishing the universal dominion of Catholicism 
had evaporated. Yet to the end Philip did not despair for he held 
the unshakable belief that he Was doing God’s will, and that ulti-. 
mately his objectives would be realized.. Many of his subjects shared, 
this imwarranted optimism and despite all of their sovereign’s mani¬ 
fest failures clung to their faith in Philip the “^Vise” and the ^‘Good.” 

With all of Spain’s inherent weakness,' the fiction of Spanish 
greatness was not dispelled with Philip’s death (1598). It lingered 
during the reign of his son Philip III (1598-1621) and much of the 
reign of his grandson Philip IV (1621-1665). In large measure this 
w'^as due to conditions abroad which operated to preserve the peace 
for some time, and hence to keep Spain from becoming fatally em¬ 
broiled with powers whose material strength and military might 
outdistanced her. Indeed, for the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, Spain seemed to be unusually well off. The flow of colonial 
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was partially restored, though already England was profitji 
from Spanish colonies than was Spain herself. Native energies 
found an outlet in colonial organization and administration, and 
Spanish art as well as Spanish manners and dress attained a Euro¬ 
pean ascendancy. This was the time when great artists such as Velas¬ 
quez, Murillo, El Greco, and Peter Paul Rubens flourished; and it 
is also the great era of Spanish literature, marked by the achieve¬ 
ments of Miguel Cervantes, author of Don Quixote, and Lope de 
Vega, the most prolific and one of the most resourceful dramatists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The revival was superficial. Spain still suffered from dry rot: 
the economic organization which had been poorly adjusted to profit 
from colonial wealth remained unchanged; and the unfortunate reli¬ 
gious policies which sapped the moral and material strength of her 
most productive citizens were continued and even made more rigor¬ 
ous. Moreover, concern with the religious situation abroad remained 
an active force in the Crown's foreign policy, although the experi¬ 
ence of Philip 11 should have given his successors pause. Besides, 
Philip III and Philip IV clung to the dynastic alliance with Austria, 
and following in the traditions of Charles V co-ordinated their for¬ 
eign policies with their Austrian cousins. All this meant that Spain 
continued to waste its resources upon adventures which even if suc¬ 
cessful would have been profitless. The combination of this myopic 
foreign policy and continued decadence at home soon precipitated 
Spain's collapse. 

This came with the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) in which 
Spain as well as most of the rest of Europe became involved, though 
it began in the German Holy Roman Empire and was fought for 
the most part on German soil. No event in the history of this period 
reveals more clearly the extent to which religious and political issues 
had become confused. In its inception, the war was a logical culmina¬ 
tion of the religious fend precipitated in the German countries by 
the Protestant Revolutions and aggravated by the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion, but from the very beginning rival political ambitions played an 
important part. Catholic and Protestant states outside intervened os¬ 
tensibly to defend the cause of faith, though always with an eye to 
other advantages which might be gained. As the war progressed, 
political issues came to overshadow and completely obscure the reli¬ 
gious element, but religion still remained a powerful argument in 
defense of intervention. In the end, the war was to show how fruit¬ 
less it was to enforce religious views upon people and hence was to 
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important factor in furthering' religious toleration and in 
effecting a more complete separation'of rpligious and political con- 

cerns. . ’ • ' . ’ 

The Thirty Years’ War was an outgrowth of'deficiencies in the 
Peace of Augsburg and of a spirited dispute over- its interpretation. 

It will be remembered that acbofding to this'document the.Cerman 
princes were allowed to choose b.ettt'^een the Liitheran and the Cath¬ 
olic doctrines. No provision was made for Calvfcists .so that these, 
who had become numerous in the' Rhenish district especially, re¬ 
mained thoroughly dissatisfied, Besides, there was Widespread mis¬ 
understanding over the interpretation of the “ecclesiastical reserva¬ 
tions” allowed in the peace. The Lutherans had been confirmed ht 
their seizures of church property up to tlte year 15 55 ' and, assumed 
that subsequent withdrawals of Catholic communicants from the 
Catholic Church in favor of Lutheranism, especially on the part of 
greater ecclesiastics, gave the Lutherans possession of former Cath¬ 
olic property. To this the Catholics naturally objected with increas¬ 
ing vigor as their courage and strength revived with the succes.Ses 
of the Reformation. The dispute over this matter, together with the 
discontent of the Calvinist elements, reached a critical stage early in 
the seventeenth century. XJnder the leadership of the Calvinist Count 
of the Palatinate the Prote.stants united for their defense into a Prot¬ 
estant I.eague in 1608, and in the following year the Catholics joined 
under the duke of Baya'rili’ An armed truce prevailed bertveen these 
two factions for a decade before a local rebellion in Bohemia, di¬ 
rected against the Catholic Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
precipitated hostilities. 

' 'The rebellion which broke out in Bohemia was only partly reli- 
'giohs. It is true that the Czech nobility were generally Protestainf 
and fearful that Ferdinand II of Austria whom they were asked to 
accept as king would tamper with then religious liberties. Fertli- 
nand, W'ho had thus been singled out for succession to the Austrian 
throne, had indeed a reputation for devotion to the Catholic cause 
which was bound to arouse concern among the Protestant elements 
of the Empire. But it appears that the Czech nobility were less con- 
cetned with religious matters than they were about their own na¬ 
tionalistic aspirations. Whatever were their motives, they refused to 
accept Ferdinand and committed a series of acts against the Austrian 
agents which were calculated to precipitate, war. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to elect Frederick of the Palatinate as King of Bohemia, hop¬ 
ing that they could thus enlist the support of the German Protestants. 
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bis proved to be a vain hope. The Lutherans would have been 
happy to see a Protestant victory in Bohemia, especially if it were 
not Calvinist, but they thought the time inopportune^ since they 
thought concessions might yet be won peacefully. The Boheniians 
were therefore left without sufficient support to face the Catholic 
armies which Austria assembled. Spanish troops were acquired, and 
these, supported by the forces of the Catholic League commanded 
by General Tilly, suppressed the revolution. 

The victory of the Catholics aroused the fears of the Protestants, 
since the Catholic Emperor at once set about suppressing Protes- 
tandsm in Bohemia, and deprived Frederick of Palatinate of his 
possesssions because of his defections. Incidentally, Frederick’s terri¬ 
tory was given to the Catholic duke of Bavaria. This threatened to 
destroy the balance of power between the Catholics and Protestants 
in the Empire. The latter organized for defense with the assistance 
of the Lutheran king of Denmark, Christian IV. The resulting con¬ 
flict which lasted from 1625 to 1629 ended in another Catholic vic¬ 
tory, largely because of - the brillLant strategy of the Duke of AValler^- 
stein, a freebooter and knight of the Empire who mainly out of zeal 
for imperial unity organized, a motley international army of adven¬ 
turers to support the Emperor. Flushed with victory, Ferdinand II 
issued (1629) Edict of Restitution, restoring to the Catholics all 
of that property which the Catholics claimed had been illegally 
absorbed by the Protestants since 1555. This policy was most unwise 
for it made peace, which the Lutherans would probably have agreed 
to with minor concessions, quite imposssible. Even the Duke of 
Wallenstein regarded the Emperor’s action as most impolitic and 
refused to co-operate in enforcing the edict. 

V The Protestants were not without the means or the help neces¬ 
sary to frustrate the Emperor’s designs. Across the Baltic Sea the 
Lutheran king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632), had 
watched the course of affairs in Germany with growing interest, 
and now signalized his intention of coming to the support of the 
Lutherans. He was hardly motivated by concern for the cause of 
Protestantism. Sweden was already a great pov/er, dominant in the 
Baltic, and Gustavus saw in Germany’s plight an opportunity‘to 
strengthen his control there. It was this political advantage which 
the Swedish king had chiefly in mind when he landed on German 
soil in 1630, and with Protestant German allies, challenged the Em¬ 
peror and the Catholics. The Swedish phase of the Thirty Years’ 
War lasted until the spring of 1632 when Gustavus Adolphus was 
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action against the army of Wallenstein, who had been ptc 
Bed upon to come to the Emperor’s aid. By that time the Empire 
was already exhausted, both Catholics and Protestants showing a 
willingness to lay down arms if a reasonable compromise could be 
effected. As a matter of fact, such a compromise was devised in a 
treaty negotiated at Prague 61635) among the Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant princes. The government of France had been taking an in¬ 
creasing interest in German affairs and regarded it as unwise to ter¬ 
minate the contest until both Austria and Spain were rendered com¬ 
pletely impotent. France made it impossible to enforce the Peace of 
Prague. 

The management of affairs in France was in the hands of Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu who, despite his religious affiliations, was resolved 
to take up the cause of the German Protestants in order to humble 
the Hapsburgs. It should be observed that France was surrounded 
by- Hapsburgs; Spain across the Pyrenees, the Spanish Netherlands, 
imperial territories along the Rhine, and Spanish and Austrian pos¬ 
sessions in the Italian peninsula. The close dynastic alliance between 
Spain and Austria and the co-ordination of their foreign policies made 
it seem desirable to French nationalists to use any and every oppor¬ 
tunity to break the Hapsburg encirclement. The religious war in 
Germany, with Austria and Spain deeply involved on the Catholic 
side, therefore could hardly be passed by lightly. Richelieu was re¬ 
solved that it should not terminate until his larger political objec¬ 
tives had been realized. For this reason, he had encouraged with 
subsidies Sweden’s intervention and when that had terminated, em¬ 
ployed intrigue to frustrate the enforcement of the Peace of Prague. 
By 1635, French troops began simultaneous engagements with Spain 
and the German Catholics, and continued these with varying fortunes 
throughout the next thirteen years in Germany and the next twenty- 
four years with Spain. There was no alteration of policy after Riche¬ 
lieu died (1642), for his successor. Cardinal Mazarin, pursued the 
same objectives. This French period of the Thirty Years’ War re¬ 
veals how completely religious issues had been subordinated to politi¬ 
cal ambition. Protestant and . Catholic princes were compelled to 
continue the useless conflict long after they were prepared to com¬ 
promise in order that France might weaken her political enemies. 
It was not until Austria and Spain were hopelessly weakened that 
peace in Germany and Europe could be assured. 

Negotiations for peace were begun as early as 1641, but affairs 
m Germany were so hopelessly confused and the French so insistent 
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a peace with victory that these could not be terminated' 
^ven years later. The Peace of Westphalia then concluded (1648) 
is one of the great landmarks in the history of Europe. It brought 
an end to more than a century of religio-political wars; it signalized 
the passing of Spain as the greatest power of Europe and the simul¬ 
taneous rise of France to continental pre-eminence; and it estab¬ 
lished the state system of Europe which with many intervening 
changes persists to our day. Among the important peace settlements 
of modern times, Westphalia holds a place with the peace of Vienna 
in 1815 and the peace of Versailles in 1919. 

The Thirty Years' War having ostensibly begun over religious 
rivalries it might be supposed that the peace which terminated it 
would have been concerned largely with a religious settlement. It 
is indicative of the subordination of religious issues that the Peace 
of Westphalia dealt primarily with political matters. To satisfy 
France Austria, though left with its hereditary possessions, was de¬ 
prived of her privileged place in the Holy Roman Empire. Each 
prince there was left with practically unlimited authority over his 
own affairs. Moreover, France was given most of Alsace and was 
confirmed in her seizure of important fortified towns in the Rhenish 
provinces, Sweden was given privileged positions at the mouths of 
the Oder, Elbe, and Wescr rivers, thus consolidating her dominion 
over the Baltic area. The Protestant electorate and potential rival of 
Austria in the Germanies, Brandenburg, was enlarged. Several other 
important modifications of frontiers in the Empire were arranged. 
Finally, among its political settlements, the Peace of Westphalia con¬ 
firmed the independence of both Switzerland and the Netherlands. 

As to the religious settlements, the treaty extended to Calvinists 
in Germany the same liberties which had been ensured to Lutherans 
and Catholics in the Religious Peace of Augsburg; it confimied in 
the possession of Protestants and Catholics all ecclesiastical prop¬ 
erties held as of the year 1624; and, perhaps most significant of all, 
it allowed each German prince complete liberty to determine within 
his own territory what the religious stauis of his subjects should be. 
This latter provision opened the way for religious toleration among 
the more advanced and more liberal Gennan states. 

The Thirty Years’ War was a tragic way of learning the futility 
of religious intolerance and especially the folly of attempting to 
enforce religious uniformity. The Germans who paid the price were 
left with a devastated . country and a population reduced from ap¬ 
proximately eighteen to ten million. It was a long time before ^jie 
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recovered from this nightmare. Yet a lesson had been 
learned, and that was to be continually re-enforced by the lessons 
of science and common sense. 

While men fought the Thirty Years’ War and negotiated the 
Peace of Westphalia, intellectuals propounded the doctrines of reli¬ 
gious toleration. Buttressed by the achievements of science which 
revealed more and more how untenable many of the mysteries of 
revealed religion were, men of learning pointed to the absurdity of 
religious fanaticism. These influential scholars asserted that religion 
was a matter of personal conviction and that matters involving per¬ 
sonal conviction should ordinarily be outside the province of gov¬ 
ernmental action. At least not force but only persuavsion could operate 
etfectively in this sphere of human concerns. The argument was even 
advanced that the religious afliliations of his subjects should generally 
be a matter of indifference to the prince, since his concern should 
be not with their salvation but with their material welfare arid happi¬ 
ness. All of this does not mean that the advocates of religious tolera¬ 
tion in this period had necessarily reached the stage where they would 
completely divorce religion and politics, broad as might have been 
their theoretical arguments in defense of religious freedom. Most 
of them partially nullified their own proposals, like John Locke of 
England, who, while supporting one’s right to his own religious 
opinions, would not agree to allow Catholicism on the political 
ground that a Catholic was pledged to support the pope, and would 
not have given Protestant Dissenters equal political rights with the 
Anglicans. Despite these limitations, the exponents of religious tol¬ 
eration in this age laid the broad basis for the extension of religious 
liberties, at a time wlicn practical politics seemed to make that pos¬ 
sible. As trade grew, and dynastic ambitions enlarged, religious issues 
receded. The existence of religious uniformity seemed less impor¬ 
tant than it once did. Largely for this reason and partly because 
religious intolerance was intellectually insupportable, European gov- 
ermnents slowly, falteringly at times, but nevertheless continuously 
widened the scope of religious liberties. 

The country which extended the broadest religious freedom in 
this age M^as the Netherlands. The reasons for this are clear. The 
division between Protestants and Catholics was nearly equal, so that 
the little state, emerging from a bitter struggle for freedom, could 
not indulge in the luxury of religious feud. Besides, the Netherlands 
was the most prosperous commercial state as well as the most culti-* 
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'Ia state of Europe so that here the new materialism and mtellfc^ 
luul freedom were happily combined to repress religious fanaticism. 
Toleration was not always complete, Catholics being sometimes re¬ 
pressed, but, on the whole, the Decree of 1 oleration of 1578 providing 
that in religion “everyone shall remain free as he shall wish to answer 
to God” was scrupulously applied. Elsewhere, religious freedom was 
not nearly so complete though the tendencies were in that direction. 
In England official policy wavered berween persecution of dissenters 
and Catholics, according to the changes of political fortune. Perse¬ 
cution never became a settled policy, however, and for the most part 
heresies were winked at though they were regarded as pernicious 
vices. After the Glorious Revolution of 1689, limited rights yere 
legally accorded to most Protestant Dissenters, though not Catho¬ 
lics, by the Act of Toleration. Only communicants of the Anglican 
Church could hold political office however, but this limitation was 
never strictly enforced. Protestant Dissenters found methods of gain- 
mg admission to office, and the Catholics who apparently secured no 
relief and who could have been persecuted were left, for the most 

part, unmolested. . , . 

There was still no thought of extending religious liberty in Spain, 
but on the rest of the continent a good deal of progress was made 
in that direction. The Peace of Westphalia opened the door to offi¬ 
cial toleration of sects in the German countries and this was steadily 
though slowly accorded. In France also, a beginning was made, al¬ 
though unfortunately its benefits were destroyed eventually by Ixiuis 
XIV. In 1598, Henry IV of France, a Huguenot originally, in order 
to ensure domestic peace, abjured his ProtestantLsm, but simidtane- 
ously issued a famous edict, the Edict of Nantes, Fy which he ac¬ 
corded the Protestant Huguenots liberty of worship in their towns, 
and even gave them a measure of political independence. These latter 
concessions were regarded as dangerous to the central government 
by Cardinal Richelieu and were withdrawn, but the privilege of free 
worship was preserved until Louis XIV withdrew the decree in 1685. 
It is clear that in France as weU as in most of the rest of Europe 
much remained to be done before religious freedom was fully real¬ 
ized, but at least by the end of the Thirty Years’ War a substantial 
beginning had been made. 
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CALVIN, THI?: POPE, AND LUTHER 

This caricature, dated “Paris, 1600,” satirizes the tripartite sectarian conflict of the 
sixteenth century. Luther and Calvin were both dead, but their followers, as the 
artist suggests, were still attacking both each other and the CathoHas. Notice the 
overtlirown bishop under Calvin’s feet and the papal bull upon which Luther is 
stepping. The fonner refers to the Protestant action in Switzerland; the latter, to 
Luther’s public burning of the papal bull which excommunicated him. 
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Chapter XVI 


The Qroioth of Ahsoluie ^Monarchies 


A. The rhythm of government 

Plato long ago declared that there were six forms of government 
possible, three good and three bad. 'Phe good governments, which 
ruled under law, were: monarchy, the governance of one; aris¬ 
tocracy, the dominance of the rich; and majority rule. Their three 
counterparts, made evil by the fact that they were not checked or 
limited by law, were: tyranny; oligarchy; and rule of the deinos 
(mob), or democracy. 

Since Plato’s day many political theorists and historians liave 
sought and some have professed to discover a sort of rhythmic altera¬ 
tion among these forms. For example, it has been suggested that 
majority rule degenerates into mob rule, bringing chaos and anarchy. 
In time there then emerges a small group, or oligarchy, which bends 
the confusion to its own ends and seizes the power, bringing some 
order from disorder. One of the oligarchs, it has been further sug^ 
gested, by ability, craft and fortune makes himself master of his 
peers, emerging as a tyrant. Success and time enable him to forsake 
despotism for the ways of law and he becomes a monarch. E"xi- 
gencies of circumstance, such as personal weakness, tend to produce 
a division of power under law and so replace the monarchy with an 
aristocracy. The final phases of the cycle are held to be tlie extension 
of power to the majority and its degeneration into democracy. 

Such an orderly scheme appeals to the human mind which loves 
to promote its feeling of security by artificially and arbitrarily at¬ 
tempting to reduce the disorderliness of nature, including human, 
to logical order. But historians today are wary of what an earlier 
generation thought to be the “laws of history.” The more we know 
of it, the less likely are we to think of human development as being 
a logical process of orderly evolution. If there be laws which govern 
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j.«vmaii devcilopnierit, we are not yet in a position to forniulate them. 
Nevertheless, some generalizations as to tendencies are both permis¬ 
sible and desirable. The reader must once more remind himself that 
these are hypotheses, not proven facts, and that further knowledge 
may either confirm or disprove them. 

Among the recurrent phenomena of human history is the emer¬ 
gence of strong governinents after a period of confuwSion and divided 
authority. The new government has varied in form, in composition, 
in the means used to obtain power, and in the method of exercising 
power. In short, the scheme of alteration discussed above has not 
occurred in practice. But these many dilfcrcnces should not obscure 
the general truth that chaos and weakness in government have again 
and again been followed by the appearance of strong individuals 
or groups of individuals who have gathered the power into their 
hands and replaced the disunity with unity, the weakness with force, 
and the disorder with order of their own liking and making. So often 
has this happened that any attempt at full exemplification would 
be a virtual recapitulation of events already discussed. The Rule 
of the Thirty’’ in Athens after the Athenian defeat by Sparta; the 
rise of the dictator, Julius Caesar; the usurpation of the Merovingian 
scepter by Pepin are all cases in point. So, also, were the rule of such 
men as Henry II of England and Philip II of France. Early modern 
history has its Tudors, its Bourbons, and its Cromwells; modern his¬ 
tory, its Napoleons and Mctternichs; recent history, its Blsrnarcks; 
and contemporary time's, their Communists, Fascists, and Nazis. It is 
indeed an oft-told tale. 

This chapter concerns itself with illustrating this great trend by 
material drawn from the histories of sixteenth-century England and 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century France. Recent discussions, with 
their emphasis upon the economic, social, and intellectual growths, 
have only touched in passing diese political developments. It is now 
the puipose to draw these together that they may show still another 
figure of the great pattern of tl\e human past. The story begins where 
it left off h with the weakness, the disorder, the confusions which 
followed upon the Hundred Years’ War of France and England. 

^ See Chapter IX. 
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Tudor paternalism 

The Tudor family, five of whom became sovereigns of England,^ 
rose to power as a result of dynastic feuds. When Henry V died in 
1422 the royal title passed to his infant son and namesake, but the 
royal power became the prize for which the great barons of the 
King’s Council contended. From these quarrels there grew the Wars 
of the Roses (1455-1485), a series of feuds among the nobility all 
of whom sought to increase their power at the expense of the debile 
Crown. This was not a popular struggle, but one between ambitious 
barons which finally culminated in war between the families of Lan¬ 
caster and York. This generation-long combat reduced England to 
a state of anarchy.' Rarely have English fortunes been at so low an 
ebb as they were when Henry Tudor, wearing the red rose of Lan¬ 
caster, defeated Richard, champion of the white rose of York, at the 
Battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. It was a measure of the English 
weakness that the triumph of Lancaster was in large part due to 
the aid which Henry 1 udor received from the French king, Charles 
Vni. Yet to the English people this long feud was a blessing in dis¬ 
guise for it so weakened the great nobles that the Tudors were able 
to rebuild the monarchy and, through it, to set England on the high¬ 
road of power and prosperity. 

The first Tudor who, with the acquiescence of Parliament, as¬ 
sumed the crown as Henry VII, was by circumstance and by his 
own character,assigned to an unspectacular role. Young in years— 
he was only twenty-eight in 1485—war, intrigue, and exile had so 
hardened his body and sharpened his wits that he appeared much 
older. Crafty, shrewd, hard-headed and hard-bitten, Henry VII had 
none of the glamor or the popular appeal of his son, Henry VIII, 
or of his granddaughter, Elizabeth. His task, however, called less 
for popularity than for the qualities he possessed. 

There were four major problems w^hich Henry had to solve. 
First, a parvenu, though of the blood royal, he had to secure liis 
grasp on the scepter against the insurrections and intrigues of the 
Yorkists. His marriage with Elizabeth of York did not end this con¬ 
gest chough, by uniting the two houses, it simplified the problem of 
Vutu^ession for Plenty’s children. Second, the habits of civil strife 
vvere^^ong and the authority of the Crown limited and feeble. The 

VHenry VII, 1485-1509; Henry VIII, 1509-1547; Edward VI, 1547-1553; Mary, 
*553-*558; and Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 
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'"'^-^ellious barons had to he reduced to subordinatidn if the monarchy 
were to unite the country under its rule. Third, the royal treasury, 
emptied by the long wars, had to be replenished. Fqurth, the habit 
of interference in English affairs by alien rulers had to be broken. Of 
these four, the strengthening of the kingship at the expense of every- 
thim^ else and the elimination of foreign interference were chiefly 
responsible for that growth in English nationalism which character¬ 
ized the Tudor regime. , 1 .) ut 

It is a striking thing, and no accident, that few of England s poble 
families today can trace their nobility further back than the Tudor 
period. It was a consistent Tudor policy to continue the weakening 
of the old nobility which the Wars of the Roses had begun. Ihe 
chief instrument which Henry VII used to rebuild the royal author¬ 
ity was the King’s Council, ’ and, more e.specially, its inner circle, 
the Privy Council. Once the reserve of the nobility, the Privy Coun¬ 
cil was transformed by the Tudors into an agent of the royal will. 
Under them and by them, councilors were chosen not by reason bf 
birth but for skill, ability, and loyalty to the monarch. Chosen mainly 
from the crescive middle class, these men were often raised to the 
peerage as a reward for services rendered. They remained, and this 
was a cardinal point, the servants of the Crown. 

The .second Tudor instrument was Parliament whose actions and 
deliberations were largely guided for the Crown by the Privy Gpun- 
cilors. During the reign of Henry VII and the forepart of the, reign 
of Plenty VlII, Parliament was seldom summoned. Even after that. 
Parliament long remained the echo of the Tudor will. But, and .this 
was highly significant, the Tudors always went through the motions 
of consulting with Parliament, By tampering with elections, by means 
fair and foul, they kept Parliament under their control though,they 
maintained the fic'tion of government by Crown and Parliampnt.; This 
had three important results. First, it trained the parliamentarians in 
the ways and means of governing-and gave them-that education by 
experience which is necessary for any successful . 'assumption of _ 
power. Second, it so built up the tradition of the role of Parliament 
in the government that no monarch, as the Stuarts were'to discover 
to their cost, could safely ignore it. Finally, it laid the foundation 
for the seventeenth-century rise of Parliament to a place superior to 
that of the Crown. One further characteristic of the Tudpr parlia¬ 
ments should be noted: the increasing numbers .and impbftaijce in 

them of the bourgeoisie and of the country gentry. 

Tliird of the Tudor agencies in the recovery of'royal power 
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courts. These were of two classes: the ordinary courts, 
^administering Common Law; and the prerogative courts, which more 
and more introduced the concepts of Roman Civil Law with its 
premise of an all-powerful executive. The seventeenth century was 
to see a bitter struggle between the two courts and the two laws, 
but under the Tudors the latter helped to rehabilitate and strengthen 
the former. Most important of the prerogative courts was the Court 
of the Star Chamber, which began as a sort of coiiiniittee of the 
Privy Council. Strong enough to bend even the few remaining great 
barons to its will, the Star Chamber was prized by Tudor England as 
champion of the weak against the strong. 

None of the Tudors had either a standing army or a centralized 
bureaucracy. The lack was largely supplied by the country gentry 
who not only rallied men to their sovereign’s support but also, as 
Justices of the Peace, became the agents of royal power. Amateur 
and independent, since tliongh holding royal commissions they were 
unpaid, these Justices performed a unique and essential service to the 
Crown. By Elizabeth’s time, their multifarious duties included: the 
arrest of criminals; trials of petty ojffenscs; maintenance of roads, 
bridges, and gaols; regulation of wages and prices; and adniinistra- 
tion of the laws governing the treatment of the poor. Government 
by the Tudors was essentially government by the Privy Council, 
the courts, and the Justices. 

These, then, were the chief instruments of Tudor absolutism, for 
the successors of Menry VII built upon the foundations he laid. The 
full details of his ways and means arc no longer of special moment 
and it will suffice our purpose to suggest only a few highlights of his 
reign. 

Partly because it was his nature to be so, but mainly because 
the exigencies of circumstance demanded it, Henry has won noto¬ 
riety as the most parsimonious of England’s kings. At the beginning 
. of his reign, when the treasury was wholly bare. Parliament granted 
him the income from the customs dues for life. Only five times there¬ 
after did he ask Parliament for money, yet when he died there was 
a .surplus of approximately ^ 1,500,000 in the treasury. He had ac¬ 
complished the unprecedented by practising strict economy; by 
making sure that he received every farthing due him from the cus¬ 
toms, the crown lands, and from the right of escheat; and by methods 
of extortion which often resembled downright robbery. His min¬ 
isters, Dudley and Empson, bore the brunt of the unpopularity of 
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^Jch measures and eventually Henry VIII rervarded his father s too- 
zealous servants with executioni Such was often the Fiidor way. 

Henry’s,.foreign policy aimed at the freeing of Jfngland from 
alien tutelage. This was. far more than a.matter of royal or national^ 
prestige; it was vital to both Tudor and English independence. Early 
in his reign. Henry had to face the. threat of foreign-backed. pre¬ 
tender to his throne. The first, that of Symonds a:nd Simnel, sup¬ 
ported by Margaret of Burgundy, and launched in Ireland which 
was strongly Yorkist, was quelled with relative ease. The second 
was much more serious, arid for a decade the pretender, one Terkin 
Warbeck, was the center of plot and counterplot which led. Henry 
into war, treaties, and alliances with continental rulers, involving^ 
eveti a “war of sanctions” against the Flendsli wool merchants. Three 
times, twice from Scotland, Henry’s enemies attempted an inyaliion 
of England. Three times they were repelled and' in the end Henry 
emerged definitely the. victor. One by-product of this troubled af¬ 
fair is worthy of note. To puiush, Ireland, which had supported both 
plots against him, Henry sent Sir Edward Poynings to re-establish 
English authority. This, Sir Edward could do only in a small area 
around Dublin, known as the Pale, but he forced the Irish Parha-- 
ment to accept thc.Act (1494) which bears his nanie and which rocT- 
dcred the Parjiameiit wholly inferior\to the Englisji .Grown and Par.,^ 
liament. But peace with Ireland was not to be botight so cheaply. 
Henry VIII and his immediate 'siicces-sors manag.ed to keep com¬ 
parative peace though their authority never extended beyond the 
Pale. In the reign of Elizabeth an accumulation of woes, exacerbated, 
by bitter religious partisanship, brought three serious rebellions in 
which -the English and the Irish both distinguished themselves for 
their vicious and horrible brutalities. .More than half of the Queen’s 
special war fund was expended in an effort to conquer the Irish. The 
vderory of her general, Mountjoy, near the end of her reign seemed, 
incorrectly, to have achieved this aim. 

7’hc foreign policy of the first Henry was tortuous and, in his 
later years, often fruitless. It did, however,;successfully eliminate 
alien interference in English affairs and it also achieved one success 
whose consequences were far-reaching. After a series of intricate, 
negotiations, wliich were touched with the ludicrous by haggling 
over the dowry to be paid, a marriage alliance was arranged with 
Spain which brought Katharine of Aragon to England as bride of 
xArthur, Henry’s eldest son (1501). I'hough her bridegroom died 
within a few months, Katharine remained in England, becoming 
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tmlly the wife of Arthur’s brother, Henr}% and mother of the 
f mirth Tudor sovereign, the Catholic Mary. 

The reign of the hrst Tudor was stable, not brilliant^ and therein 
lay its merit. The royal absolutism/had been established; the power 
of the great nobles broken; and the Tudors entrenched upon a throne 
which was no longer menaced by threats of foreign intervention. 
Pedestrian rather than vspectacular, lacking in, popular appeal, Henry 
Vn laid a solid foundation for the glories of his house and the power 
of his nation. If many of the methods he used in achieving his ends 
were both unjust and dishonest, he merely reflected the general 
practice of his age. His death evoked no general mourning, and the 
accession of his well-favored son, Henry VlII (1509-1547), seemed 
to promise well. . 

Young King Hemy Vlll—he was eighteen in 1 509—was a product 
of the age of the English renaLssance, and he shared many of the 
characteristics of the heroic figures of the Italian movement. Hand¬ 
some in face and endowed with a fine physique, he was a glamorous 
figure of a king. Bluff, hearty, lusty lover of life, arrogant with the 
pride of youth, keenly aware of his power, gifted with personal 
charm, Henry had also a stubborn will and an irascible temper. A 
man of many talents, both physical and intellectual, Henry was an 
excellent archer, a fine horseman, a champion at tennis, and a vig¬ 
orous and powerful jouster. Well-educated, he w’as master of four 
languages and gave promise of being an enthusiastic scholar. Well- 
rounded, he was a great lover of music, a composer of some talent 
and able to play many musical instruments. All in all, he was the 
epitome of most that was good and most that was bad among his 
subjects. 

With his throne secure, his treasury filled, and his realm in order, 
the young Henry was well content to leave the business of govern¬ 
ment largely in the hands of his competent ministers. Chief among 
them was Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, like most of the Tudor serv- 
antsS, a product of the bourgeoisie. Able, industrious, loyal to his 
master, but arrogant, ambitious, and cursed with a furious temper, 
Wolsey won his reputation as an organizer and diplomat early in 
Henry’s reign. In rapid succession he became bishop, Archbishop 
of York, cardinal, papal legate, and finally chancellor. While the 
king occupied himself with a round of pleasures Wolsey, from 1516 
to 1526, was virtually supreme in Church and State, often more mas¬ 
ter than man. 
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Since the domestic situation was well in hand, Henry and Woisey 
were able to devote tlieir major energies to the persecution of a vig¬ 
orous foreign policy. Partly because he was bound to Spain by his 
marriage with Katharine, partly because of tradition, and partly be-: 
cause of personal jealousies, .Henry embarked upon a policy of hos¬ 
tility to France which kept the twO' powers almost constantly at 
swords’ points from 1511 to i5;29/\yplsey, however, preferred peace . 
to war, diplomacy to Eghting. Under him, England began the “BaE 
ance of Power” policy which she has so consistently followed. Very 
briefly, the theory of the “balance of power” was, and is, that by 
siding now wnth one nation, now with the other, England could 
prevent the strengthening of any powbr >to the point where it could 
dominate Europe. Often, in practice, this has meant less keeping the, 
peace through a maintenance of relative equality than the dominance 
of England who was able to gain her ends by giving or withholding 
her support. For some years, Woisey played this garhe with great 
skill, but eventually he blundered by backing the-Hapsburg, Charles 
V, against the declining power of Franefs I of 'France. The result 
w'as the establishment of I Japsburg supremacy which menaced both 
France and England. ^ 

The ambitious foreign policy of king and chancellor was ex¬ 
pensive and the Crown soon found itself in need of funds. Succes¬ 
sive parliaments granted many subsidies which were raised only by 
heavy taxation. When this proved too unpopular, resort was had 
to loans, voluntary at first, later forced. In 1523, fur example, the 
clergy were required to grant the kiiig ten percent of the annual 
income from tlieir benefices for tlie next five years. I wo years later, 
Woisey sought to exact another loan from the clergy which would 
have amounted to one-fourth of their yearly income and from the 
laity to the amount of one-sixth of their income. This was too much. 
The people rose in their wrath and refused to pay, and the scheme 
was dropped. The odium of these financial exactions fell on Woisey 
whose unpopularity made it easier for the king to rid himself of his 
minister in 1529. 

The real reason for Wolsey’s fall from power was not, however, 
his unpopularity. For reasons elsewhere related, Henry determined , 
in 1527 to divorce Queen Katharine, Although he disapproved, Woi¬ 
sey loyally sought to arrange the “king’s' secret matter,” Ele failed, 
and it was primarily to this failure that his dismissal from office and 
subsequent arrest were due. Fie died in 153® while under arrest arid 
waiting trial on charges of high treason. 
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great business of the last half of Henry’s reign was the di¬ 
vorce from Katharine which led to the break with Rome and the 
subsequent establishment of the Henrican church. Since this has 
already been discussed in another setting/ there remains only to tie 
together a few loose ends. ■ / . 

Henryks various marital adventures, which bulk so large in “pop¬ 
ular” history and fiction, were important only in regard to the suc¬ 
cession, By an act of 1546, Henry directed that the order of succes¬ 
sion should be: (H Edward, son of the third whfe, Jane Seymour; 
(2) Mary, daughter of Katharine; and (3) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anne Koleyn.^ 

In the field of foreign affaii's, Flenty in 1536 made Wales an 
integral part of his realm; twice repulsed Franco-Scottish invasions 
from the north; and after three years of fighting, won a sterile vic¬ 
tory from France in 1546. Of much more consequence was his 
creation of a royal navy, unique not only in function but also in 
the design of the ships which for the first time permitted the mount¬ 
ing of heavy cannon amidships and so made possible the firing of 
broadsides. 

At first sight, the legacies of Henry VIII seem in Contrast with 
those of his father. He had broken with the Roman Catholic Church, 
he had squandered his treasure on a vainglorious foreign policy and 
he, left his son and successor, Edward VI, a treasuiy deficit. Yet in 
some respects he had followed the course charted by his father. He 
had continued to use the Privy Council, the courts, the Parliament, 
and the squirearchy as instruments of the royal will, and he had, on 
occasion, demonstrated to them all and sundry that they were naught 
blit his agents. His despotism, despite some lip-service to others, was 
as complete as was ever any continental monarch’s. So well had his 
people learned the habit oif obedience to a national sovereign that 
though the troublous reigns of Edward and jMary were filled with 
plot and intrigue there was no return to the anarchy of the pre-Tudor 
England. Unscrupulous, selfish, and cruel as he was, Henry VIII 
left his children unquestioned heirs to a crown whose power over 
the peoples it represented was complete. 

The reigns of Edward yi (1547-1553) and Mary (1553-1558) 
were interludes. Weak and sickly, the boy Edward was the uncom- 

1 Set! Chapter XIV for the story of the Church under the Tudors. 

2 Henry'^s other ^yiyes were: Anne of Cleves, wHiom he divorced; Catherine How¬ 
ard, whom he executed gn charges- of adultery; and Catherine Parr, who outlived 
him. 
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^Mending tool of aristocratic factions who contended for power. 
First Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, well-intentioned but inef¬ 
fective, then John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, scheming and 
unscrupulous, held the reins of power. Both failed in their foreign 
policies, and neither was able to halt the social and economic discon¬ 
tent which sprang in part from the dislocation of prices due to the 
influx of gold and silver from the New World. I he premature Prot¬ 
estantism, the most significant development of the Edwardian reign, 
has already been discussed. 

The two outstanding features of the reign of Mary were her 
attempts to restore Catholicism, which has also been treated before, 
and her marriage to the Spaniard, Philip IL Exceedingly unpopular 
with her people, this marriage seriously curtailed the English free¬ 
dom of action and menaced the future independence of the country. 
Combined with the Catholic revival, it caused a serious insurrection 
led by Thomas Wyatt (1554), but Mary went her unwise way. 
Among the misdeeds of which, in Itnglislt eyes, he w'as guilty, Philip, 
by involving England in a Spanish war with France, was chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the loss of Calais, last English holding in France. Small 
w'onder that the death of “Bloody Mary,” as she was called for her 
religio-political persecutions, w'as hailed with joy and thanksgiving. 

Last, and in many re.spects the greatest of the Tudors was Eliza¬ 
beth, queen from 1558 to 1603. Fall, red-haired, witli an olive com¬ 
plexion and rather sharp features, Elizabeth at her accession was bet¬ 
ter looking than portraits of a later date w'ould indicate, but she was 
never a beauty. In character she was a true Tudor. Able and ener- 
gcric, an opportunist par excellence, a shrewd judge of men, and 
undeniably a great sovereign, Elizabeth had also the less attractive 
qualities of pride, conceit, arrogance, a nasty temper, and a profane 
and unbridled tongue. It is revealing that none who were closely 
associated with her bore her personal loyalty or affection. It was 
among her people who knew her less intimately that she was popu¬ 
lar, and she was vciy^ popular. Her early life had been adventurous 
and thrilling but tragic. Her mother was executed while she. w'as 
still a small baby, and during most of her girlhood she suffered from 
the stigma, publicly pronounced by her gallant father, of bastardy. 
With equal chivalry, her foster-father blackened her adolescence by 
involving her in an unsavory scandal. Small w'onder, then, that she 
lacked proper delicacy and modesty! 

, Like her father and grandfather before her, Elizabeth depended 
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heavUy upon the midcUe cla.ss not only for her counselors hut for 
her popularity and strength/Indeed, the close alliance between the 
ntonarchy and the inidclle class, to the mutual strengthening of both, 
Wit.s an outstanding characteristic of the Tudor regime. The person¬ 
nel of the Tudor instninventS of govermiient-the Council, the Par- 
liantent, the courts, and the Justices of the Peace-was largely midiUe 
class. In return, the Tudors favored this group in many ways. 

'Phe basis of English prosperity had been for centuries the pro- 

1 Her most noteworthy ministers, William Cecil, later Lord Bti^hley, who sciyed 
her faithfully and well for forty years, and the equally efltcient bir Francis Walsiiig- 
ham, were both from the middle class. 






tion of wool nnd the manufacture of woolens. By Tudor 
gland had become the most important exporter of woolen cloth 
which was produced mostly tinder the domestic system. This means 
that the labor of spinning and weaving was done by individuals and 
farniliCvS in their own homes for middlemen who bought the raw 
wool, arranged for its manufacture into cloth, and sold the finished 
product. A growing demand for English woolens led to an increase 
in sheep-raising, which, in turn, profoundly affected the whole eco¬ 
nomic system. Sheep-raising required more land than subsistence 
farming, and to meet the new need some men “enclosed” large tracts 
of land for this use. This enclosure movement, so-called, worked 
hardship on the peasant since it deprived him of the common lands 
of the village and sometimes even of his own acreage. But the land¬ 
lord class was well represented in Parliament, and Enclosure Acts, or 
grants of permission to enclose lands, were many. This not only lit¬ 
erally displaced many people, but it also caused a decline in the pro¬ 
duction of foodstuffs which more and more had to be imported. In 
turn, this brought an increase in trade which led to a further growth 
in numbers and wealth of the mercantilegroup. Finally, it was this 
group which was most vociferous in its demands for a merchant 
marine, a navy, and government support in trade. 

From Henry VII on, all the Tudors heeded this call and “English 
control of English trade” became a deliberate policy. The “Naviga¬ 
tion Acts,^’ which sought to exclude aliens and alien vessels from the 
English carrying trade, were revived and extended. Commercial 
treaties opening new markets were negotiated, or, alternatively, trade 
wars were engaged in with, among others, the Flemings and the 
Spanish. Voyages of discovery, like those of Cabot to America 
(1497) or of Willoughby and Chancellor in search of a northeast 
paSvSage to China (1553), were encouraged. Merchant companies-Avere 
chartered and given monopoly trading rights in specified areas.^ In 
addition, both moral and material aid w^as given to the “Elizabethan 
Sea-dogs”: Drake, who circumnavigated the globe, partly in search 
of suitable places for colonization; Hawkins, who more than once 
“muscled in” on the Spanish trade with the New World; and Fro¬ 
bisher, who vainly sought a northwest passage to China. The familiar, 
futile colonizing efforts of the gallant Raleigh, also encouraged by 

^ Some of the important companies were; Muscovy Co. (1554-1555). Russia and 
environs; Eastland Co. (1579), Baltic area; Levant Co. (1581), Near East; and the 
Ea^t India Co. (1600). 
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The period' of Queen Elizabeth’s reign was one of extraordinary literary activity, 
reflected in. the development of the drama. This drawing of the Swan Iheatre in 
London was made by a contemporary (Johann de Witt) from his personal observa¬ 
tions. 

Elizabeth, arc. evidence of yet another Tudor effort to promote the 
interests of the middle class. 

. This group; both landlord and merchant, country gentry and 
commercial aristocracy, prospered greatly under the Tudors. Prob¬ 
ably the strongest ties which bound them to the monarchy were 
those of the purse-strings, but their loyalty had other sources, too. 
Some had profited by the purchase from the Crown of the church 
lands confiscated by Henry VIII, but more were united by the lib- 
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•m, compromise religious settlement of Elizabeth.^ Some rejoice' 
at the defeat of the Armada^ because it opened new markets, but 
more thrilled with relief and swelled with pride at that repulse of 
a threatening invasion. Some, perhaps, may have followed with sat¬ 
isfaction Elizabeth's crafty and tortuous diplomacy, but more, 
probably, were grateful that she did her best to keep England out 
of war. 

Yet, important as it was, the alliance of bourgeoisie and Tudor 
monarch cannot wholly explain the growth of a national conscious¬ 
ness. The foreign menace played a part, as it so often does. Men were 
drawn together for self-defense by fear of a common foe. More, 
they were, by the same token, content to acquiesce in a despotism 
which so well protected them. The development of a national and 
strongly nationalistic literature—Shakespearc, Marlowe, Sidney, and 
Spencer were all Elizabethans—also contributed. But most important 
of all was the feeling of the ordinary citizen that his sovereigns un¬ 
derstood his needs and wishes. Especially was this true of the great 
queen. Elizabeth was very sensitive to public opinion and she took 
care to win it to her side by assiduous use of the pamphletary press 
and by well-calculated public behavior. Her dramatic appearance 
in armor before her soldiers at the time of the Armada crisis did 
not reduce the Spanish danger, but it enshrined her in the hearts of 
her men as their queen. She spoke well and truly in her address to 
the tlouse of Commons w^hen she said: “Though God hath raised 
me high, yet this I account the glory of my crown, that I have 
reigned with your loves.” 


C. The cardinals 

The Tudors disguised their absolutism behind the facade of par¬ 
liamentary government. For the kings of France this precaution was 
unnecessary. Since the time of the Hundred Years' War, the French 
nation had been crystallizing about the Crown, and the evolutionary 
process of political development was continually pointing the way 
to untramineled absolutism. The great duchies had been destroyed 
and annexed to the royal domain thus breaking the backbone of 
feudal separatism which had so long left the king politically impo-. 
tent. The growth of representative institutions along lines similar to 
those in England had been frustrated. It will be remembered how 

’ See Chapter XIV. 

- See Chapter XV. 
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the Estates General had been emasculated., No publid 
juistiturion was left tu challenge the king’s powers vv^heii the six¬ 
teenth century opened. Even the Catholic Chyrch was made, by 
agreement with the pope (Concordat of Bologna), an agency of 
royal absolutism. 

’ Yet the course of affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies was smooth neither for the Crown nor for the hrench people, 
and the absolutism which seemed assured at the begimiiug of the 
era had to be rewon several times. In part, this was the unhappy 
consequence of foreign entanglements which embroiled the French 
people in a prolonged and costly contest with Elapsburg Austria and 
vSpain. In part it grew out of the disruptive influences of the Prot¬ 
estant Revolution and the Catholic Reformation which led to civil 
war and a dy nastic struggle for the crown. 

The first of these troubles hardly requires lengthy description. 
It wdll be remembered from earlier discussions that in the later fif¬ 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries Kings Louis XI, Charles VIII, 
and Louis XII of France had embarked upon the conquest of portions 
of the Italian peninsula, CvSpecially Naples and Milan. From the first, 
these acquisitions could not be kept without the greatest difficulty , 
because of the rival ambitions of other powders such as Austria and 
Spain, and also because of the readiness of the native Italian states 
to intrigue perpetually against any outsider who seemed on the point 
of attaining too much power among them. Indeed Naples was lost 
for these reasons, and Milan was held only after the expenditure of 
considerable efloit. Because of this possession, Francis I (1515-^547) 
wdio succeeded Louis Xll, asserted his candidacy for the thr 6 ne of 
the Holy Roman Empire when that fell vacant in ^ 5 * 9 - There was 
little chance of his securing the election since the traditional practice 
of electing an iVustriah Hapsburg indicated that Charles V would 
be named. But his candidacy opened the w'ay for bribery of the 
German electors and aroused the resentment of Charles V. From 
the beginning, therefore, the feud between these rival princes created 
a serious problem, and throughout the remainder of Francis reign 
they fought each other almost continuously. In a sense this was the 
real beginning of the French rivalry with the Hapsburgs which con¬ 
tinued until the latter were humiliated in the eighteenth century. 
For the moment, however, it brought no material gains, while it did 
help to accentuate popular discontent already^ acute by reason of 
internal religious strife. 

Conditions at the beginning of the reign of Francis I were favor- 
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to the penetration of ideas of religious reform and religious 
revolution. The Italian connection at least had the virtue of keeping 
France in close contact with Italian humanism and this, as has been 
observed already, merged with native influences to produce intel¬ 
lectual ferment. The Church in particular was exposed to criticism 
for its abuses so that in France, simultaaeously with the religious 
revolts elsewhere, there was a considerable movement in favor of 
reforms. It should be noted that this did not develop into revolution, 
with some exceptions, but was concerned rather with spiritual and 
moral reforms within the Church. King Francis I, brilliant but super¬ 
ficial, lent encouragement to intellectual development and the move¬ 
ment for religious reform partly through patronage, partly through 
indifference. Political circumstances soon made him waver, however, 
and pursue a policy of oppression against all religious malcontents. 

Lutheranism penetrated to a degree among some of the working 
classes, but it never took firm root. It was Calvinism which appealed 
mostly to those prepared for religious revolution. Their number was 
not especially great. The lower classes as a whole continued to re¬ 
main faithful to the Mother Church so that it was chiefly from the 
ranks of the nobility and the bourgeoisie that converts were gained. 
It would be improper to say that these were won solely on the basis 
of religious appeals, for, as"’ a matter of fact, many of them joined 
hands with the Calvinist faction for political purposes. To the nobil- 
itv, successful religious revolution offered the hope of political revo¬ 
lution which might revive the rights of which they had been deprived 
by the Crown. To the bourgeoisie, it is probable that Calvinism ap¬ 
pealed partly because of the moral excuse it advanced for economic 
success and the accumulation of profit. Despite the motives which 
persuaded these classes to adopt Calvinism, their support of it made 
the body of French Huguenots, as these Calvinists were called, pow¬ 
erful beyond their numbers. Possibly not more than five percent 
of the population of J'Tance were Huguenots, but they compensated 
in wealth and social influence for what they lacked in numbers. 

Botli political expediency and genuine religious zeal induced the 
Crown to undertake the suppression of the Protestant faction. It 
seemed certain that such a policy would produce results of immeas¬ 
urable value. By restoring religious unity it would ensure continued 
political unity as well. It would deprive the nobility of one of their 
most potent means of contesting the absolutism of the Grown. 
Equally important, it might encourage the pope to side with France 
against the Catholic Holy Roman Lmipcror, and such an alliance was 
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:niJE>eo be taken Ughtly. The stakes being high, the Crown therefore 
resorted to strong measures to achieve its purpose. These, however, 
were purely national in character, for the kings of France, though 
Catholic, were too jealous of their sovereign rights to allow the 
Church a hand in the matter. The Inquisition was never employed, 
but the repression of heresy was no less efficient for its absence. On 
occasions general nravssacrcs were tolerated, though the usual form 
of procedure was legal action. The pctrleffie'nts were empowered 
to ferret out heresy and when these proved inadequate to the task 
special courts, Chambres Ardmies (Courts of Fire), were set up 
for that purpose. Between these and the Courts of the Inquisition 
in Spain there would have been little for their victims to choose. In 
method and procedure both were horribly efficient, Nevertheless, 
little impression was made on the Protestant cause in fiance, except 
perhaps to encourage it to greater violence in its own defense. The 
Huguenots remained and the conflict persisted, merging eventually 
with a conflict over succession to the throne. 

Henry II (1547-H59) who had pursued the policies of his father 
Francis I at home and abroad, and who had been particularly dili¬ 
gent in the suppression of religious dissidents, left the throne to a 
feeble minor, Francis II (1559-1560) and an unscrupulous, ambitious 
wife, Catherine de’ Medici. The latter, named regent, was deter¬ 
mined that the power should be concentrated in her hands, plotting 
and intriguing to that end with every and all factions while each of 
her sons, Francis II, Charles IX (1560-1574), and Henry III (i 574 “ 
1589), in turn occupied the throne. The task of securing her own 
ascendancy was made unusually difficult by the fact that two rival 
families, the Guise and the Bourbon, sought to supplant her authority 
over her sons and seize the throne after their death. The Guises were 
not of royal lineage but had risen to a position of great prominence 
during the reign of Henry 11 . One of their relatives, Mary Stuart of 
Scotland, had been married to Francis II and wffiile he lived the Guise 
faction was enabled to assert a dominant role. Ardent Catholics, they 
joined hands with the dominant Catholic faction to preserve them¬ 
selves in power. Their rivals, the Bourbons, had the advantage of 
royal blood and held a legal claim to the throne when the Valois 
dynasty should become extinct. On this score they also sought by 
fair means and foul to displace the Guise part in the royal councils. 
The fact that their leader Henry of Navarre was a Huguenot helped 
to obscure their contest for power behind great religious issues. Inci¬ 
dentally, Catherine was unwilling that either should wun, and for 
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sake of her own ambition tried to play the two factions off against 
each other. The result was bloody civil war. 

It would be fruitless to review the history of this civil war in 
detail. Lilce all of the religious strife of this period it was character¬ 
ized by blind fanaticism and incidents of wanton cruelty and bru¬ 
tality. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve (1572) may be taken 
as broadly typical. An attempt had been made to resolve the dispute 
between the Guise and the Bourbon factions by arranging a mar¬ 
riage between Henry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Charles IX. In celebration of the event, Protestants were invited to 
Paris. Catherine de’ Medici had reason to fear that this marriage 
would diminish her influence over the Crown, especially since a 
Bourbon sympathizer and Huguenot, Coligriy, had already managed 
to supplant it almost completely. To dispose of Coligny and to 
weaken the Bourbon cause now that it had grown too powerful for 
her own purposes, Catherine persuaded the weak-minded Charles IX 
to believe that there was a widespread Protestant conspiracy against 
the state which should be struck down at once suddenly and se¬ 
cretly. He gave his word to kill them and for the next three weeks 
the Catholic faction indulged themselves in an orgy of blood. Be¬ 
tween three and ten thousand Protestants lost their lives. 

St. Bartholomew’s Massacre revived the religious civil war at the 
moment when peace seemed assured. The Protestants at once organ¬ 
ized a Protestant Union, took < over the government of the cities 
which they controlled, created an estates general of their own, and 
through the semi-independent state -which they thus formed pro¬ 
ceeded to defend themselves and to carry the offensive to the enemy. 
A portion of the Catholics replied by forming a Catholic League 
under the leadership of the Guises, supported with money and men 
by Philip 11 of Spain. Between these two factions stood a party of 
moderate Catholics, the Politlques, who believed that toleration was 
wdser than extermination, and who resented the connections of the 
Catholic League with a foreign prince. The Politiques consequently 
threw their influence in the direction of Henry of Navarre who 
attained such success over the Guises and their Spanish lilies that 
when Henry III, the last of the Valois line, died at the hands of 
an assassin (a Dominican monk) he was able to ascend the throne 
as Henry TV. 

Elenry IV (1589-1^510) was the founder of the Bourbon dynasty 
and one can safely add, the greatest statesman that family produced. 
Personally selfish and given to avarice, tienry possessed political 
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and superior qualities of leadership. I'hese he certainiv 
^ needed for the kingdom he had just won could hardly have been 
in a more hapless state. The treasury was bankrupt. Fields had been 
devastated and were left uncultivated. Trade had languished. Besides, 
people had developed the habit of ignoring the Crown so that the 
powers it had assumed three-quarters of a century before seemed 
aboitt to lapse completely. To reinvigorare royal government and to 
lead the country from the morass of religious strife, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, were duties which required skill, patience, and perse¬ 
verance of the highest order. Flenry measured up to his responsi¬ 
bilities and with the very able assistance of the Duke of Sully, a close 
friend and Huguenot whom he made his Minister of Finance, re¬ 
stored economic prosperity, religious peace, and royal absolutism. 

The first and most perplexing problem of his reign was religious. 
Henry had won his crown at the head of the Protestant Fluguenots 
but with the active assistance of the Catholic Politiques. He could 
not afford to abandon his Catholic allies nor could he expect that 
the Catholics as a whole who constituted the preponderant majority 
of the French people could long be happy under a Protestant king. 
His position w^as one which called for wisdom, not short-sighted 
fanaticism. Fie resolved upon a compromise. In 1593 he abjured 
Protestantism and joined the Catholic Church to appease his Catliolic 
subjects; and then five years later (1598) to appease his Protestant 
friends he issued the famous Edict of Nantes. This accorded Prot¬ 
estants unlimited freedom of private worship as well as freedom of 
public worship in specially enumerated towns; it extended them 
financial assistance for the management of their schools and legalized 
the publication of their books; it gave them full civil and political 
rights, including the right of assembly and the exercise of judicial 
functions under special circumstances; and finally, for a limited time 
it gave them complete political control over some two hundred forti¬ 
fied towns which they lield. This last provision proved unwise since 
it actually legalized a state within a state, but on the whole the Edict 
was sound and so long as its religious settlement was preserved reli¬ 
gious peace was kept in France. 

Meanwhile, Henry acted with vigor to restore the languishing 
powers of the Crown. Before 1589 the nobility had taken advantage 
of the civil war to flout the Crown in their own districts and had 
revived the Estates General as the national instrument through tvhich 
they could curb the king. One of the first things Henry did wms to 
deal with these nobles. Flc occupied rebellious sections of the coun- 
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■y^^with armed force and compelled the lesser nobility to subintt 
fully and completely. The greater nobility whom it would have been 
impolitic to fight, he purchased with bribery. And when he had made 
them impotent, he refrained from calling the Estates General and 
relied for advice and counsel upon a small and carefully selected body 
of notables. 

Henry’s efforts to restore economic prosperity were ably sup¬ 
plemented by the Duke of Solly. As minister of finance, Sully intro¬ 
duced important economics into government, established a proper 
system of auditing accounts, and revised and systematized the assess¬ 
ing and collecting of taxes. He took a particular interest in the de¬ 
velopment of agriculture, and encouraged the draining of marshes 
as well as the removal of e.xport duties so that sales of agricultural 
produce abroad might be made profitable. Further to facilitate agri¬ 
cultural development as well as to stimulate internal trade, he ex¬ 
tended the canal system of the country and set about improving its 
roads. Sully had little interest in manufacturing, but the royal gov¬ 
ernment at Henry’s instigation sought to foster industry as well. The 
production of such articles as silk, glass, and pottery was encouraged 
by royal subsidies, and the interests of business were advanced by 
favorable commercial treaties negotiated with Holland and England. 
The fruit of this economic policy, combined with the religious set¬ 
tlement and the suppression of the factious nobility, was domestic 
peace arid pro-sperity. France was once more in condition to assume 
a position of prominence abroad. 

Despite his preoccupation with affairs at home, Henry never lost 
sight of the larger issues of foreign policy. He was concerned by 
the fact that France was literally surrounded by Hapsburg ene¬ 
mies, in Spain, Italy, across the Rhine, and in the Netherlands, and 
he regarded it as vital to France that this Hapsburg chain be broken. 
He conducted his foreign policy with this objective in mind, letting- 
no oppornmity slip which might bring it to realization. For this 
reason, though now a Catholic, he show'ed his readiness to support 
the Protestant princes of Germany against the Hapsburg Emperor. 
This clearly pointed the way to the policy which Richelieu was to 
pursue in Germany a quarter century later. Henry covdd not pursue 
his design as actively as he might have hoped, for in 1609 when he 
was on the point of intervening on the side of the Protestant princes 
against the Austrian Emperor he was assassinated. 

The passing of the strong king threw affairs again into a state 
of confusion. Louis Xlll (1610-1643), his heir -and successor, was a 
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^child under the influence of his mother, Maria de’ Medici, who 
was named regent. Lacking in political ability but avid for power, 
Maria tried to govern by intrigue and bribery. The nobility, only 
recently subdued, now revived, and by resorting to armed uprisings 
managed to recover a-good deal of wliat they had lost. The treasury 
was soon bankrupted again, and the prestige of the Crown was se¬ 
verely shaken. As an indication of the latter, a meeting of the Estates 
General was called in 1614. The Estates, it will be observed, never 
met in this era except in rimes of confusion. The nobility now de¬ 
manded it chiefly to embarrass the Crown and the regent deemed it 
necessary to submit. The meeting amounted to nothing of impor¬ 
tance, unless it be that it gave the first opportunity of a public ap¬ 
pearance to a yourig man of genius, Cardinal Richelieu. Certainly it 
found no solution for the ills of the government. 

After some ten years more of confusion and misgovernment, 
Louis XIII broke with his mother and allowed his great minister 
Cardinal Richelieu to take matters in hand. Louis, it might be, said, 
was not without ability in his own right, but he always remained 
more interested in music than in government. At all events, the 
achievements of his minister have effectively obscured Louis XIII 
as a political personality. 

Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal Richelieu, was nobly born 
(1589). Though not marked out originally for a clerical career, he 
was persuaded to pursue theological studies so that he might occupy 
the family bishopric of Lngon and recoup the family fortunes, It 
wavS in this capacity that he iirst revealed his genius for administra¬ 
tion and gave his own political ambitions a chance to mature. 
Elected in 1614 to the Estates General as a representative of his 
order, he distinguished himself sufficiently as their spokesman so that 
he was recommended to the Queen Regent’s service. He remained 
with her, loyal to her cause, until the greater interests of the state 
impelled him to co-operate with the king. From that time forward 
until his death in 1642 Richelieu was the master of France. 

The two major objectives of Richelieu’s administration were to 
complete and perfect the central government of the Crown and to 
advance the national cause abroad by breaking the Elapsburg encir¬ 
clement. The first of these was difficult enough to attain after the 
turbulent years of the regency. Richelieu had to do the work of 
Henry IV all over again, and more besides. 

Among the factions which had learned to defy the royal author¬ 
ity, the Elnguenots took a conspicuous place. They had become 
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^^|>jiichclieu set out to destroy the fortified castles, their last de- 
-fcfise against the Crown. In 1626, he issued an edict requiring that^ 
all fortifications not needed by the Grown for defense against foreign 
invasion be destroyed, and when this was not done independently, 


it was done by the royal soldiery, 


Richelieu’s program demanded not only the destruction of or¬ 
ganized opposition to the Crown: it also called for the improve¬ 
ment of the institutions of central government. It might be suggested 
that what Richelieu aimed to do, and largely achieved, was to make 
the Crown completely absolute. He made the reign of Louis XTV* 
possible. 

Existing institutions w^hich might be used to obstruct the royal 
will were either destroyed or emasculated. The Estates General, for 
example, he never called, allowing it to languish. He kept a close eye 
on the parlemenn to see that they refrained from meddling in poli¬ 
tics. The Farlentent of Paris concerned him particularly. This, the 
highest court of the kingdom, registered the king’s law^s and on the 
basis of this privilege had long claimed the right to refuse to register 
them, thus exercising a power of veto. Richelieu held such interfer¬ 
ence to be unjustifiable even though by resort to the old custom 
of the ‘‘bed of justice” (the king appearing personally before the 
court accompanied by the great nobility to compel it to register 
the law in his presence) the veto could be nullified. His strong ob¬ 
jections weakened the influence of the Par lament for a considerable 
time. While reducing to impotence those central institutions which 
might challenge the king’s authority, Richelieu also took great pains 
to develop ministries, secretaries of state, and councils of state which 
were dependent upon the Crown and could be expected to carry out 
its wfill promptly and efficiently. 

The local administration of the kingdom he likewise reorganized 
in the fashion best calculated to center it about the person of the 
king. It had long been the custom to bestow royal governorships 
in the provinces upon members of the nobility. Richelieu did not 
break entirely with this practice, but he effectively deprived the 
noble governors of real power. Most of their functions were trans¬ 
ferred to royal officials, the intmdantSy who were given extensive 
jurisdiction over local justice, finance, and police. Completely de¬ 
pendent upon the Crown, and their labors closely scrutinized by 
Richelieu himself, these mtmdains wxre the Cardinars most impor¬ 
tant agents in the establishment of strongly centralized government, 

• All of the wffiile that Richelieu was fashioning royal absolutism. 
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as deeply absorbed in affairs abroad. The outbreak of the Thirty 
ears’ War in Germany offered him an excuse to challenge tjbe 
TIapsburgs and to advance France’s own political interests. He did 
not let slip this opportunity, as has already been obser\Td. By in¬ 
trigues with the Protestant enemies of the Catholic Emperor of 
Austria he kept the war alive until France could intervene directly, 
llien in 1635, French armies began to engage Austria in the German 
countries, and Spain in the neighboring Spanish possessions. In most 
of the early engagements the French soldiery showed up badly, but 
their deficiencies were so effectively overcome arid tlieir skill so 
greatly improved that by 1642, when Richelieu died, victory was 
already assured. Richelieu had not only strengthened the State, but 
had also restored'its prestige abroad. 

I’he great Cardinars death was followed within a year by the 
death of Louis XIII, but the passing of these two personalities who 
had co-operated so closely, this time did not produce internal con¬ 
fusion or lead to any fundamental alteration of policy. For one thing, 
tlte heir to the throne, Louis XIV, was still a minor and allow^ed the 
management of affairs to continue under Cardinal Mazarin, Riche¬ 
lieu’s own choice for his successor. An Italian by birth, Mazarin 
had been persuaded to join the service of the. French Crown and 
became the latter’s greatest disciple. He had no inclination to change 
his predecessor’s policies and pursued, them diligently from 1642 
until his own death'in 1661* 

There was considerable popular resentment -at Mazarin’s assump-' 
tion of authority on the score tbdt he was a foreigner. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this, disaffected elements, headed especially by the nobility 
who. had reason to re.sent die continuation of Richelieu’s policies, 
engineered a revolution. Known as the Fronde^ this uprising which 
began in 1648 and continued sporadically throughout most of Ma¬ 
zarin’s career, was quite confused in character. The extent to which 
the lower classes and the middle class sometimes co-operated • with 
the nobility .has made it appear as the first popular uprising in France 
against royal absolutism. The trouble started with a‘dispute between, 
the king and the Tarlmient of Parish the latter refusing, even before 
a bed of justice,*' to register an objectionable law involving matters 
of taxation, The mob of Paris rose to the defense of the Farlemefit 
and for several months the capital was completely out of cbntrol.' 
Loyal troops eventually dispersed the rebels,*'however, arid there^- 
after, though the revolution remained a thorn in Mazarin’s side, it 
never really threatened his power. The defeat was another blow to 
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ci^^bility who thenceforth were to seek the protection of the 
Crown rather than to challenge it. TctflsvicTit likewise suffered and 



was deprived for the time being of all powers over financial and 

political matters. ..... 

•Abroad, Mazarin continued the policies of Richelieu, bnnging 
the feud with the Hapsburgs to a momentary and succe.ssful con¬ 
clusion with the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the Peace of the 
Pyrenees (1659). The former has already been described. It will 
be remembered that by virtue of it France was confirmed in the 
possession of Alsace, was recognized as having_a privileged posiuon 
in the Rhine country, and was assured a voice in the political affairs 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The Peace of Westphalia resolved the 
Austrian part of France’s Hapsburg problem but left the Spanish 
part still to be settled. The Spanish Crown was optimistic about the 
chances of wresting victory from defeat, especially when Mazarin 
became so deeply embroiled with the Fronde. Indeed, Spanish men 
and money were placed at the disposal of the rebels in the hope that 
France might be made to collapse. When this did not result and 
when the Fronde was effectively scotched so that Mazarin was able 
to turn the whole of his attention to Spain, the outcome was not long 
in doubt, especially since France enjoyed the active assistance of 
Cromwell and the British fleet. In 1659, Spain was ready to sue for 
peace. By the Treaty of the Pyrenees she ceded all the territory 
formerly held on the French side of the Pyrenees and relinquished 
to France a strip of the Spanish Netherlands. Both the Spanish and 
the Austrian Hapsburgs had thus been humbled and the territorial 
po.ssession of France enlarged. 

Mazarin died two years after peace with Spain had been reached. 
He left the State strongly centralized under the Crowm at home and 
with an enviable prestige abroad. French pre-eminence in Europe 
for the seventeenth century ivas assured. It remained for Louis XIV 
to bask in its glory and prepare the way for its collapse. 
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Chapter XVII 


The Divine Jli^ht of %in^s 


A. Religion* as the bulwark of authority 

Since the days of primitive man, priest and king have custom¬ 
arily found strength in union. The secular ruler has welcomed the 
added power and prestige derived from claiming supernatural sup¬ 
port, and the religious leader has leaned heavily on the w’-orldly 
power of the king. Like so many elements of western society this 
traditional co-operation seems to have arisen in the Last. Priest kings 
were common in ancient Siimeria and during the Minoan age, and 
for a long period the priests of Amon were the rulers of Egypt. The 
rulers of pagan Greece and Rome often united in their persons com¬ 
mand of both civil and religious activities. The early Roman em¬ 
perors were the chief priests of the state cult, and the later emperors 
eventually presumed to personal deification. Participation of the 
Catholic Church in the coronation of Pepin and Charlemagne 
strengthened the Frankivsh monarchy and dramatically revitalized 
the ancient tie, which the failure of civil government did not break. 
The Church assumed the functions and burdens of the State and the 
connection of the two was closer than it had been since pagan times. 
Under Pope Innocent III, the papal monarchy became the command¬ 
ing power in Europe. . 

The successful struggle of the rising national monarchies against 
the Church created a new claim; that the kings, no less than the 
popes, were the instruments of God’s will and power. The disrup¬ 
tion of the Catholic Church by the Protestant Revolution gave rise 
to nationalized state churches frequently subservient to and always 
closely allied with the secular government. The modern separation 
of church and state has now presented the world with a new aspect 
of the supernatural in government*, the totalitarian state. In con¬ 
temporary Russia, for example, service of the state has become a 
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kind of religion, and the worship of Lenin a sublimated adoration. 

A variety of dramatizations had symbolized the part played by 
the clergy in secular, government and the participation of the papal 
agent in the coronation of Pepin the Frank might have, found its 
precedent in Old Testament historj^ Whether or not it did, that 
action introduced a new conception of monarchy to European poli¬ 
tics. The long became “the Lord’s anointed,” and obedience to him 
was held to be a religious duty. The coronation of Charlemagne fur¬ 
ther embedded this new theory in popular practice. 

During the long struggle between Church and State, the princes 
were handicapped by thp popularly accepted belief in the divine ori¬ 
gin of ecclesiastical power. To offset this, they recalled early prece¬ 
dent and claimed that the institution of monarchy also was divinely 
ordained. To transform the claim tliat monarchs were established 
by God to the more arrogant presumption that a king held office by 
the grace of God was a short step. The doctrine of divine right 
monarchs was the logical outcome of ambition working through the 
theory of the I..ord s anointed. In Its extreme form, this doctrine 
declared that kings were responsible only to God who had endowed 
them with power. A good king was a blessing sent by God to be 
received by the people witli praise and thanksgiving; a bad king was 
punishment for past sin and was to be' suffered in silent and humble 
contrition. Good or bad, the king was the voice of God which all 
must obey. 

When the Church reluctantly surrendered its claims to supreme 
power, the theory of divine right ceased to be a challenge and be¬ 
came a quasi-doctrine’ of the clergy. They, partly from conviction 
and partly from calculating self-interest, were always die chief sup¬ 
porters of absolutisms. This new aspect of the supernatural in gov¬ 
ernment was demonstrated, in France by the Concordat of Bologna 
which, by satisfying.the financial derirespf'thc Church and the polit¬ 
ical ambitions of the king, established, a^ mutual vested interest in the 
perpetuation of the Catholic Church and the absolute monarchy. In 
England, the politically controlled Anglican Church was given a 
religious monopoly and, henceforth, loyalty to it became a test of 
loyalty to the Crown and long remained the sine qm non of political 
advancement. The Russian Orthodox Church was no exception, to 
this general rule. The head of the church Tecame the agent of the 
czar in the days of Peter the Great, and the clergy thenceforth were 
almost without exception propagandists for czarist absolutism. 

The complete'separation of Church and State rendered the alii- 
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/priest and king less potent but it did not dissolve it. Churches 
Save remained the protagonists of law and order and, as established 
iastitutious, have contributed to the conservative stabilization of 
society. 


B. ThR sun ICtNC 


The death, of Cardinal'Mazarin (1661) cleared the stage for 
Louis XIV, the most convincing royal actor and divine right mon¬ 
arch of the seventeenth century. From early life he had been in¬ 
structed to regard himself as made of something more than common 
clay, as the divine agent of God through whom alone the state could 
move and have its being. Louis did not fonnulate these ideas and he 
did not advance them to hide personal ambition; they were a deep 
and compelling conviction, the mainspring of his arbitrary paternal¬ 
ism, and the source of his superb conceit. 

Louis was not endowed with superior intelligence and he was 
certainly not a statesrhan of vision, but he possessed the uncommon 
genius of capturing the imagination of his contemporaries. He had 
the personality and bearing of a king; he was of good stature, dig¬ 
nified, aloof, majestic, and inordinately vain. During his last years 
he was devoutly religious, but he was never moral, and he lived in 
open adultery during most of his life. Yet in his person he identified 
the state and crystallized the French nation so completely that his re¬ 
puted remark, ‘Tetat, e’est moi” (I am the state), was not altogether 
a vain boast. Nor was his self-appointed title of “Sun King” without 
significant meaning, for he was the symbolic figure of divine right 
monarchy, around which France and all the petty princelings of 
Europe revolved. 

The political foundations of the power and prestige of the French 
monarch had been carefuily fashioned by Cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarin, the momentum of whose labors carried well through Louis* 
reign. The nobility had been reduced to impotence, and were pre¬ 
pared to salvage what remained of their privileps by acquiescing 
to the crown. The political privileges and immunities of the Hugue¬ 
nots had been removed; a strong, well-organized, and efficient army 
had been created; and, perhaps most important of all, the adminis¬ 
tration had been centralized under the crown. Constitutional limita¬ 
tions upon the royal power had been allowed to lapse through dis¬ 
use, both Richelieu and Mazarin, for example, having scrupulously 
refrained from assembling the Estates . General. Louis had inherited 
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CARTOON OF LOUIS XIV, BY W. M. THACKERAY ( 1811 - 1863 ). 

Louis XIV inspii'ed many caricatures in lii.s owm day but none better than this 
one of the nineteenth century with which Thackeray illustrated his essay, “Impres- 
.sions at Versailles” in his Paris Sketches (1840). In Thackeray^s own words, “You 
see at once that majesty is made out of the wig, the high-heeled shoes, and cloak. 
. , . Thus do barbers and cobblers make the goi; we worship.” 
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a Crown already absolute, and the only notcible contribution he made 
was the organization of the central administration into departments 
or ministries, such as might now be teniied the Ministries of Justice, 
Finance, Foreign Affairs, War, and Navy. The functions of these 
were not precisely defined, so that although the reorganization con- 
tribiitcd to greater efficiency the confusion of overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tions was not wholly eliminated. 

Louis had a high concept of his duties as a sovereign, unlike his 
two equally absolute successors. He followed the course of public 
affairs witli close attention, directed councils of state and discussed 
regularly with his ministers matters of public policy. In his cus¬ 
tomary fashion, he deluded himself into believing that all govern¬ 
ment emanated from his person, while in actual fact his skillful 
ministers through flattery managed to do very frequently as they 
pleased. It was merely a matter of making the king think that he 
originated what they had already planned to do. 

The most important and original of Louis* ministers was his Con¬ 
troller-General of Finance, Jean Baptiste Colbert (1619-1683), a 
dour, energetic, and exceedingly ambitious individual. Through his 
father, a prosperous merchant of Rheiins who had followed the 
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procedure of purchasing a post in the kmg^s oflScial family, 
Colbert secured early aciniksion. into the royal service as a minor 
clerk in the Ministry of War. After distinguishing himself in this 
capacity, he was recommended to‘ the personal staff of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, whose financial adviser he became. He did much to amass 
the Cardinal’s private fortune, while incidentally laying, the basis for 
his own, and w'as consequently mentioned by Mazarin to Louis XIV 
for Iiigh service. Colbert was desirous of adininistering the finances 
of the kingdom and^ to that end, conducted a successful conspiracy 
against Nicolas Fouquet, whom he replaced as Controller-General 
in 1665. 

Colbert's consuming ambition was to advance the national pros¬ 
perity and to increase the national wealth, which latter he and his 
contemporaries interpreted to be the amount of liquid capital which 
the state possessed.. In pursuit of this end, Colbert devised a program 
of economic nationalism commonly knowm as ‘hnercaatilism” or 
“Colberdsrn.” This provided that a state with natural deficiencies 
in precious metals might compensate for their absence by artificially 
stimulating a bdance of trade in the national favor, and by estab¬ 
lishing control over potential resources of precious metals and mar¬ 
kets in imexploited regions of the world. 

Briefly stated, a ‘ffavorable balance of trade” resulted when the 
national exports exceeded the nutional imports, thus rendering it 
necessary" for foreign nations to pay the difference in gold and silver. 
Colbert proposed to attain such a favorable balance by the appar¬ 
ently simple procedure of encouraging manufacture and trade, and 
at tlie same time discouraging importations from abroad through 
tariffs, In the face of innumerable obstacles, he embarked upon this 
program and held to it tenaciously. Skilled artisans from abroad were 
invited to France and a number of industries were subsidized, notably 
the making of tapestr}% silks, glass, and pottery, in all of which the 
nation soon gained an ascendancy. Numerous internal barriers to 
trade, including internal customs dues, were removed, despite the 
vigorous protests of vested interests; and still further to expedite 
the flow of commerce, Colbert returned to Sully’s program of road 
and canal construction. Probably the most notable of his ‘achieve¬ 
ments in this connection was the completion of the Languedoc canal 
which united the Mediterranean and i\tlantic. 

Colbert was equally energetic in building a colonial empire for 
France and in organizing the colonial trade on a basis which would 
enable it to compete with the English and the Dutch. Under his 
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j^iration, the administration of New France was reorganized and 
made more paternalistic, while explorers were encouraged to lay 
claim to the Great Lakes region and the Ohio ralley. Old trading 
companies, such as the Baltic and Levant Companies, were reorgan¬ 
ized, an African Company was created, and all trade M'ith the Far 
West and the Far East co-ordinated under the great French West 
and the French East Indies Companies. Through these measures, 
Colbert had indeed prepared France to take her place among the 
leading colonial and commercial powers of the world. 

Lfnfortunately for Colbert and perhaps for France, his elaborate 
economic program failed to produce the expected results. In part 
this was due to the inherent weaknes.ses of his system, which failed 
to anticipate the possible consequences of its adoption by other na¬ 
tions. Failure was due even more to the sporadic character of royal 
support at home and to the absence of peace abroad. Colbert believed 
it essential for his program to have national financial stability, and 
for tliis Louis’ co-*operation was a vital necessity. The enormotis 
military expenditures of Richelieu and Mazarin and their misman¬ 
agement of finances had virtually revived the disorder prevailing 
before the great reforms of Sully. Colbert sought to re-establish 
order by introducing scrupulous and efficient management.‘New 
methods of assessing and collecting taxes were adopted to eliininate 
peculation, and an adequate system of royal accounting was intro¬ 
duced. Moreover, Colbert revolutionized the whole tax system by 
creating a variety of indirect taxes which could be painlessly paid. 
These measures produced systematic financial administration and at 
the same time increased the national revenues. However, instead of 
educating the Icing to abate his improvident personal expenditures, 
they seemed to encourage his naturally extravagant tastes, and econ¬ 
omy of government was not realized. 

The greatest squandering of national wealth resulted from the 
needless and expensive wars which filled the greater part of Louis’ 
reign. In part, these were occasioned by the monarch s desire to 
establish the “natural” frontiers of France on the Rhine, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees; in part, they grew out of the old Botirbon-lTaps- 
burg fciid which had begun with Henry IV and was still unsettled; 
but, undoubtedly, their chief cause was Louis’ insatiable lust fw 
power and glory which inspired him to seek krench hegemony in 
Europe. Not even Louis’ unquestioned skill as a diplomat obscured 
his modves from his contemporaries. With profound confidence in 
the prowess of his army, a confidence assiduously cultivated by the 
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rorpfirined gambler, convinced that the elimination of error must lead 


to certiuti success. It was a diabolical game which cost France and 
Europe an era of suffering. 

The Grand Monarch's first war, the War of Devolution (1667- 
1668), was the result of ah undisguised act of aggression. By local 
law in Brabant it was established that possession of land should pass, 
to female children of the owner’s first wife in preference to male 
descendants by a second marriage. Louis adopted the preposterous 
procedure of laying claim under this law to the whole of the Spanish 
Netherlands upon the death of Philip IV of Spain in 1665. Philip 
had a son, Charles II, by his second wife, and rwm daughters By his 
first wife. One of these daughters was- the wife of Louis XIV, and 
it was her rights which he feigned to protect. When the Spanish 
government failed to appreciate the full force of Louis’ logic, he, 
proceeded to march his well-trained troops into the disputed terri^- 
tory. The speed with which his army advanced and its alarming 
successes aroused the apprehension of both Holland and England. 
The former w^as fearful that its own hard-won independence iniglvt 
be jeopardized, and the latter wmrried about the effects of French 
success upon English commerce. The two states consequently joined 
hands against Louis, and were soon supported by the ambitious gov¬ 
ernment of Sweden. Louis, who had not calculated upon the crea¬ 
tion of so formidable a Triple Alliance, deemed it adtdsable to halt 
operations and by his moderation allay suspicions so that his plans 
might be matured for the future. He therefore consented to a treaty 
(Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668) by which he renounced his claims to the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands in return for several fortified places 
on its frontier. 

Convinced that Elolland was chitfly responsible for this initial 
failure, Louis set out to isolate at once the little Dutch upstart so 
that he might take appropriate revenge. Four years after the peace 
of Aix his diplomacy had apparently achieved a brilliant success. 
Charles 11 of England had been bribed to leave Holland to her fate; 
the Austrian Emperor had given a solemn pledge to refrain from 
assisting the enemies of I'rance; and Sweden agreed to restrain Aus¬ 
tria should she break her promise by going to the defense of the 
Dutch. With Flolland abandoned to his none too tender mercies, 
Louis prepared to strike. His armies, under the distinguished leadei- 
ship of Conde and Tiirenne, advanced upon the defenseless Dutch 
in the spring of 1672. The stroke was so swiftly and accurately dealt 
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the extinction of Holland seemed inevitable before the etu 
the year. From this fate it was saved by the unique strategy of 
flooding the country, by the skill of its diplomats, and by the grow¬ 
ing apprehension of other powers. Gradually the whole of I.urope 
united against France, and by 1674 it was already apparent that Louis 
had again been frustrated. The war dragged on four more years 
before peace was arranged at Nimwepn (1678). Since neither 
France nor itS enemies had been decisively defeated, the Treaty 
represented a compromise, with Louis securing some profit from the 
venture. Holland lost none of its territory and gained decided advan¬ 
tages through the removal of trade restrictions with France and 
the guarantee that the integrity of the Spanish Netherlands, a barrier 
essential to Dutch independence, would be preserved. France was 
allowed to annex Franche-Comt6 and to secure certain rectifica¬ 
tions of territory in Lorraine. 

Unchastened by previous experience, Louis XIV proceeded to 
break the Peace of Nimwegen. I'his treaty, , and the Peace of West¬ 
phalia before it, had ceded several towns of Lorraine to France to¬ 
gether with “their dependencies.” The ambiguity of this clause gave 
wide scope to Louis’ aggressive designs in the Rhine country, since 
it apparently left to his good judgment the determination of what 
the “dependencies” were. To carry out this provision, Louis created 
a number of tribunals, Chambres des Reunions, carefully packed and 
instructed by him, to adjudge what territories as “dependencies” of 
the ceded cities should legitimately fall to France. By resorting to 
defunct feudal precedent, skillful bribery, and diplomacy, these 
cotnts legalized the annexation of lands in Flanders, Alsace, and Lor¬ 
raine. As each new territory was adjudged to be French property, 
royal troops proceeded to its immediate occupation. Europe followed 
this audacious procedure with increasing anxiety and, in 1688, the 
Empire, Spain, Sweden, Holland, and a number of the lesser Ger¬ 
man states formed a secret League of Augsburg to restrain the Sun 
King. Other powers joined this hostile coalition during the next two 
years, the , most conspicuous being England whose sovereign after 
1688 was William of Orange, implacable enemy of Louis XIV. Wil¬ 
liam assumed the leadership in this combination of France’s enemies, 
and England provided the sinews for the war which shortly followed. 

The War of the League of Augsburg (1688-1698) was one of 
the most exhausting wars of the seventeenth century. As in the 
previous Dutch War, neither, side gained a decisive victory, though 
it is significant that through the genius of Vauban, who had created 
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fortifications of the kingdom, French territory was not 
ovcrnin. In 1698 peace was negotiated at Ryswick. Ev^ its terras, 
France was compelled to surrender all of the territor)^ in Lorraine 
absorbed since the peace of Nimwegen, but was confirmed in the 
possession Of Alsace, including the city of Strassburg. This was a 
serioius blow to Louis XIV but far from enough to convince hint 
of the utter futility of aggressive war. 

- Indeed, at the very time the Treaty of Ryswick was being signed, 
Louis was casting covetous eyes on Spain, the next field for his ag¬ 
gressive operations. Since the death of Philip IV in 1665 the Spanish 
kingdom had been the object of foreign intrigue. Philip had only 
one son, Charles II, a physical and mental weakling, who was him¬ 
self childless. It was clear to everyone that upon his death both the 
Hapsburg house of Austria and the Bourbon house of France would 
lay claim to his throne, since both of these royal families were con¬ 
nected by marriage ties to the Spanish Hapsburgs. Yet neither Leo¬ 
pold I of Austria and the Holy Roman Empire nor Louis XIV cpiild 
cpnteniplatc with equanimity the succession of the other’s family. 
Nor could the English government remain uninterested in any set-, 
dement which was to be made, since it was in the interest of her 
trade with the Spanish colonies to'kecp the Spanish government weak! 
The-problem of siie.ccvssion, then, Was fraught with enormous diffi¬ 
culties. '^['0 regulate this matter* to the satisfaction of all parties, the 
interested powers nonchalantly ,devised two partition treaties (1698' 
and 1699), calmly dividing eiorisiderable portions of Spanish terri¬ 
tory ‘in Italy between Austria and France, and arranging for the 
succession to the throne. The wishes of the hapless Charles were not 
‘consulted.- Louis XIV had been* the priipe mover in the negotiation 
of these setdements but remained unsatisfied tvith their results. Con¬ 
sequently, he could look only with pleasure upon an intrigue in the 
Spanish court itself wdiich sought to undo thc\second partition treaty,’ 
which provided for the succession of an Au^tfuln archduke, by ele¬ 
vating to the throne the second grandson of Lc^is, Philip of Anjou, 
The parties to this plot eventually prevailed upon Charles 11 to 
devise a last will and testament which named Philip of Anjou his 
heir. After November, 1700, when Charles II finally died, Philip 
became Philip V of Spain. 

Europe was aghast at tliis turn of affairs, but hardly in a mood 
to dispute it after the recent exhausting War of the League of Angs- 
burg. Indeed, .there is every probability that this Bourbon succes¬ 
sion to the throne of Spain would have passed off peacefully had 
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held his overweening ambition in restraint and offered some 
compensations to the other interested parties. He refused, however, 
to consider any concessions of Spanish territory to the Austrian 
Hapsburgs and, moreover, he proceeded to act as though all Span¬ 
ish possessions had become a part of his kingdom. He disregarded 
the integrity of the Spanish Netherlands, and set about regulating 
their economic affairs to the disadvantage of both Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish traders; he issued decrees which were obviously directed against 
English trade in the Spanish new world; and, to cap the climax of 
his folly, he publicly espoused the cause of the deposed Stuarts. 
Nothing was better calculated to arouse the anger of England, who 
proceeded at once actively to support a coalition of Louis’ enemies 

in Europe. . . > , j i 

The War of the Spanish Succession which followed dragged out 
monotonously for twelve years (1701-1713) «“•) both parties were 
exhausted. Negotiations for its termination, which began as early as 
1711, were finally concluded at Utrecht during 1713 and 1714. Philip 
V was allowed to retain the throne of Spain under condition that 
the .French and Spanish crowns should never be united. A number 
of Spain’s possessions in Europe were turned over to Austria, notably 
Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and the Netherlands, henceforth for a cen¬ 
tury to be known as the Austrian Netherlands. England received, 
among other things, the title to Gibraltar, and important trading 
privileges in Hispanic America. France neither lost nor gained on 

the continent. i 

After almost a half century, of fighting for control of Europe, 
Eouis XIV had made astonishingly little progress. It is true that he 
did not emerge from conflict empty-handed, and indeed most of 
his territorial acquisitions were of considerable importance to hiance, 
but the profit was exceedingly small when compared witli the costs 
involved. The strength and energy of his subjects had been much 
too heavily taxed, and the resources of his kingdom had been drained. 
The mass of the French people had been reduced to poverty arid 
miser)', so much so that peasant riots were not infrequent in Louis’ 
last years. It became increasingly difficult to collect the customary 
revenues, and even Louis himself, in 17091 had to pawn his gold plate 
for ready cash. Louis’ vainglorious military ambition was in large 
measure the cause of widespread social unrest in eighteenth century 

France. _ ■ r r 1, 

There w'as scarcely any compensation in domestic policy tor the 

errors in the Grand Monarch’s foreign policy. As he advanced m 
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MAP 19 . EXPANSION OF BOURBON FRANCE, 1601-1791 


years and lost the aid of able ministers trained in the school of Riche¬ 
lieu and Mazarin, his government became more inefficient and more 
arbitrary. Nothing demonstrates this latter characteristic quite so 
well as his short-sighted efforts to attain religious uniformity. 

In later life, Lowis appears to have felt strongly the sense of his 
own iniquities, and to have been confirmed in his fanatical religiosity 
by aspiring Jesuits who flocked about the court as well as by Ma¬ 
dame dc Maintenon to whom he had been secretly married in 1684. 
To these influential persons and to Louis himself it seemed fitting 
to exterminate heresy and Protestantism. The first to feel the oppres¬ 
sive liand of the government were the Jansenists, a puritanical group 
of Catholic intellectuals whose chief offense was that they denounced 
the immoralities of the Jesuit society. 'Lhe violence used to uproot 
this small, innocent group was as nothing, however, compared to 
the brutal tactics employed against the Huguenots. 
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It will be remembered that the Huguenots were Calvinists, chiefly 
of middle class extraction, who after a period of religious turmoil 
in the sixteenth century had been granted privileges of worship by 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598. Although Richelieu had seen fit to re¬ 
move the political independence guaranteed by this document, the 
religious liberties of the Huguenots were preserved as the basis of 
social and religious peace. Louis hesitated to tamper with a settlement 
for which his grandfather had been responsible, but was persuaded 
to rake action against the Huguenots within the limits allowed by 
the Edict. By generous interpretation, this penuitted a meddling in 
Protestantism so complete as to render religious freedom virtually 
a mockery. At the same time, every conceivable method of con¬ 
verting the Huguenots was employed at Louis’ bidding, from intel¬ 
lectual persuasion to purchase of conversion's. In 1680, violence was 
used to hasten this process, royal troops being ordered to establish 
themselves in Huguenots’ homes. Under this pressure, which was 
horribly efficient, conversions came so rapidly that Louis vshortly 
was convinced that the Edict of Nantes had been rendered superflu¬ 
ous. Gonsequeutly, he proceeded to revoke it in 1685. Almost at 
once those of Protestant convictions still remaining fled from the 
kingdom, despite efforts to restrain them. It is estimated that more 
than 200,000 went into permanent exile, 200,000 of the best skilled 
artisans and agriculturalists of the realm. Not only was the proce¬ 
dure of Louis in the handling of this matter morally unjustifiable, 
but it vt^as dangerous to the economic and social welfare of the state. 

It must not be thought that Louis, with all his fanaticism, was 
the willing agent of the international Church. Indeed, while the 
royal government let fall its oppressive hand on minority groups, 
Louis conducted a war against the Papacy itself. As the result of a 
controversy surrounding the death of a royal official at the papal 
court, Louis demanded for satisfaction practically the complete con¬ 
trol of the French Church. This demand was too much and the pope 
refused, whereupon Louis prevailed upon the clergy in 1682 to pass 
the famous Four Articles of Gallican Independence, by which the 
French Crown and the French Church were declared to be vir¬ 
tually independent of papal, authority. This accentuated rather than 
solved the problem and helped to prolong the crisis with the Papacy 
for eleven years. In the end, it was the Papacy which held out long¬ 
est and most successfully, Louis finally agreeing to withdraw the 
offending articles, in return for the recognition of the royal right 
to administer vacant bishoprics. There was little actually gained by 
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VERSAILLES, EXTERIOR 
View from the terrace leading to the gardens. 

this feud, but it contributed much to the widespread religious unrest 
which the Crown had been fomenting. 

No history of the era of the Sun King is complete without some 
mention of its artistic and cultural achievements. These, no less than 
wars and politics, reveal the spirit of the times, reflect the cult of 
majesty, and emphasize both the grandeur and the artificiality of 
the age. Louis regarded literature and the arts as properly within 
the sphere of his control and sought to regiment them as he did his 
government. By patronage of various sorts he did succeed in estab¬ 
lishing a considerable measure of control over writers, artists, sculp¬ 
tors, and architects. But despite his power, not all creative vfork was 
cast in a 


mold of his making nor was it in any sense the exclusive 
product of his genius. There is a continuity in the history of style 
as in the history of anything else, and a current fashion represents 
the blending of the old with the new. In the Age of Louis, that pre¬ 
occupation with classical antiquity, first clearly evident in the Ren¬ 
aissance, was still vital for it accorded well with the air of majesty 
and rather grandiose dignity of the reign. 

Perhaps the most faithful of all artistic mirrors of an age is archi¬ 
tecture which bends past experience to present needs. During the 
seventeenth century tliree styles were popular in France: the ba¬ 
roque; the rococo, a more delicate and decorative modification of 
the baroque; and the academic, inspired chiefly by the examples of 
ancient Rome. In actual practice these styles frequently were used 
together so that a single structure often exemplified them all. Thus 
the great palace of Versailles has an academic exterior, formalized 
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ai^ restrained, but its interior decoration is a niixture of baro 
and rococo with the latter dominating. This colossal structure with 
its formal courts and gardens was a fitting monument to Louis’ van¬ 
ity. A magnificent symbol of his des[)Otisni, it was imitated and 
copied by almost all European monarchs who were proud to revolve 
around the Sun King like minor planets around the sun. In England, 
a similar mixture of baroque and academic is to be found in the work 
of the great Christopher Wren (1632-1723) who rebuilt much of 
London after the great fire of 1666. His most famous work is St. 
Paul’s, dominated by a baroque dome. In both Franee and England, 
this was the era of great chateaux and country houses built usually 
in a similar combination of styles. Considerable advance was also 
made, especially in France, in town planning; the typical form being 
the use of squares or parks surrounded by houses of uniform design. 

French painting in the reign of Louis was quite thoroughly regi¬ 
mented by means of the Academies of Architecture and Painting, 
founded by Colbert.* Poussin (1594-1665) and Gcllee (Claude Lor- 
rain, 1600-1682), the most important painters of the period, leaned 
heavily on the clas.sics for both theme and style, and lesser men fol¬ 
lowed their lead. Late in Louis’ reign a new style, called decorative, 
.since the pictures were planned to decorate rooms, became the vogiie. 
The leader in this school was Watteau (1684-1721) whose work 
clearly reflected the artificiality of his age. Beyond France, more 
significant contributions to painting were made by Vclasquex of 
Spain, Hals, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Van Dyck of the Low Coun- 


tnes.' 


Clear evidence of French pre-eminence in the world of fashion 
is found in furniture styles which were carried from France to Hol¬ 
land and England particularly, and were widely imitated elsewhere. 
Most important was the heavy, massive Louis XIV furniture designed 
for use in large rooms. The academic influence is apparent in its sym¬ 
metry; the rococo in its use of gilded carvings, ornamentation, and 
polychrome inlays. 

As in the other arts of the Age of Louis, the foundation of Ren- 
ais-sance classicism is also apparent in French literature, but here also 
it was not mere slavish imitation. French genius erected its own struc¬ 
ture upon a classic base and dramatists like Corneille (1606-1684) 


«Colbert also founded the French Academy at Rome which provided scholarshys 
for French architects, sculptors, and artists, with the purpose of training them in the 
classic style. 

2 See pp. 434-437‘ 
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(1639-1699) used the classic theme and form to por- 
miy the life and politics of their own century. Earlier thinkers and 
writers like Montaigne, Descartes, and Malherbe had pioneered in 
the art of logical thinking and clarity of expression and the geniuses- 
of the golden age of Louis carried on. There was developed the 
classic tradition in literature so-called both because of its debt to the 
Greek and Roman and because it became an accepted standard of 
theme and style. Moliere (1622-1673) created characters which have 
become stock types of satirical comedy; and Pascal (1623-1662), 
author and scientist, laid dotvn the canons of good prose usage. Dis¬ 
sent from the ancient standard appeared in the works of Pascal, in, 
t\\G-Critical Dictmiary of Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), and in the 
struggle between the “Ancients’^ who exalted the cliissic past and 
the “Modems’’ who praised the merits of their own generation. The 
glories of the Age of the Sun King were clearly not confined to the 
splendors of Versailles or the doubtful glories of war. 

Yet it is not difficult to understand why Louis lost the affection 
and respect of many of his subjects. Taxes had steadily risen as the 
result of the king’s personal extravagances and his unhappy exploits 
abroad. The country had been drained of men and resources and 
its religious peace had been broken. There w^as everywhere grow¬ 
ing poverty and disillusionment. Yet France had achieved glory; her 
arms were feared abroad, and her language and culture were widely 
imitated. It must be observed, howwer, that even the glory of France 
was superficial, at most an appearance. Louis heritage to France was 
more evil than good: an exhausted state, a depleted treasury, social 
unrest, a parasitical court," and an all-powerful bureaucracy bent upon 
exploitation. Even if France had had strong kings in the eighteenth 
century, instead of the weak Louis XV and Louis XVI, a catastro¬ 
phe w^ould have been difficult to avoid. 


C. xYbsOLUTISM in eastern EUROPE 


Eastern Europe could offer no glories to compare with Versailles 
and no monarch to compete with the vainglorious Louis XIV, but 
its rulers w^ere perhaps even more absolute in authority than was the 
Sun King. Native home of the Teutons and Slavs and adopted home 
of many migratory peoples, eastern Europe for a time lagged behind 
the new nations of-the West. Paced by Austria, Prussia and Russia 
emerged in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to assume the 
stature of European powers. 
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Austria originally was a smail, Germanic garrison state on^ 
'"'iSanube. Its growth was gradual, and under the leadership of its nil- 
ing family, the Hapsburgs, it had become by the sixteenth century 
the leading German state in the Holy Roman Empire. The office of 
Holy Roman Emperor, which became hereditary in the Hapsburg 
■faniily, lent prestige; but Austria remained the chief source of Haps- 
hiu^' power. The seventeenth century addition of Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary to the Hapsburg holdings added new confusion to their essen- 
tially^isunited subjects. The Hapsburgs ruled over people of Italian, 
Polish, I-Tungarian, Bohemian, German, and other racial origins. It 
J w^as a union of force and convenience rather than of common inter¬ 
est, and the disruptive force of nationalism constantly threatened its 
existence. 

ft IS not surprising that under pressure of tliis constant threat 
and warned by the fate of the Spanish crown, Charles VI 
1740) regatded his lack of a son as disastrous. Obsessed by fear of 
a possible War of the Austrian vSuccession, Charles emptied his treas¬ 
ury and his life in trying to guarantee the safe accession of his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. He accomplished this to his own satis¬ 
faction by means of a document, known as the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which he threatened, bribed, and cajoled his fellow rulep into sign¬ 
ing. The Pragmatic Sanction supposedly warranted the indivisibility 
of the Austrian possessions and the succession of Maria Theresa. 
Charles died in 1740 leaving to her his title and crown, a weakened 
state with an empty treasury, and a collection of guarantees con¬ 
siderably less lasting than the parchment upon which they were in¬ 
scribed. 

Principal danger and jealous rival of the new ruler was Fred- 
erick the Great, King of Prussia. Prussia originated as an outpost of 
empire established in the tenth century 'to hold back the Slavs. It 
was then known as the Mark of Brandenburg. Successful expanston 
increased the poM'er of the margrave and raised him to the dignity 
of an Elector of the tloly Roman Empire. Early in the fifteenth 
cenniry the Emperor Sigismund conferred thi.s electorate upon an 
undistinguished but very fortunate family of south Germany named 
Plohenzollern, By luck and careful management the new rulers were 
able to increase their power at the expense of local authorities and 
to extend their possessions to iitclvide Cleves (1608) and Prussia 
([618). The latter takes its name from the barbarian Borussians, a 
Lithuanian people, who occupied it prior to the thirteenth centu-ty, 
when it was conijuered by the crusading order of the Ecu tonic 
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s. An iinsucccssfui war against Poland, then the chief power 
in eastern Europe, resulted in a division of Prussia. The western 
portion came under the direct rule of Poland, the eastern part was 
given back to the Knights as a fief of the Polish crown, A member 
of the Hohenzollern family, Albert, became head of the Teutpntc 
order in the sixteenth century, and followed the example of Luther- 
anized German princes by secularizing eastern Pussia. The failure 
of his line of succession in i6i8 was the gain of the Brandenburg 
tfohenzollerns who becamS masters of the combined state of Bran- 
denburg-Prassia, 

The currently reigning Elector was not competent to realize the 
potentialities of the new holdings, but his successor was an able, con¬ 
structive statesman, Frederick William, the Grc?L Elector (1640- 
1688) . His state was actually in three parts: East Prussia, Branden¬ 
burg, and Clcves, each under the loose rule of its local feucTal diet. 
His first task was to knit these units together. By breaking the power 
of the local diets he gradually attained control of Legislation and 
taxation. Using these powers, he centralized the army and the admin¬ 
istration and converted his once divided state into a single political 
organism. The economic welfare of Brandedburg-Prussia was also a 
care of the Great Elector's. He stimulated agriculture and encour¬ 
aged the reclamation and settlement of waste lands. The building of 
roads and canals was a boon to commerce and manufacturing, as was 
the immigration of the outlawed Huguenots which he took pains to 
encourage. 

Domestic affairs in order, the Great Elector turned to diplomacy 
further to strengthen his position. His title to East Prussia was still 
shadowed by Poland’s feudal claim. Skillful if unscrupulous diplo¬ 
macy, and well-timed interventions during the Swedish-Polish War 
(1655-1660), netted him the recognition of full sovereignty over 
EasSt Prussia. Flis acquisition of eastern Pomerania at the Peace of 
Westphalia brought with it a rivalry with Sweden, then the major 
Baltic power. Judging the time to be favorable, he went to war with 
Sweden in 1675. During the next four years his troops were vic¬ 
torious but he was blocked at the council table by Sweden’s ally, 
Louis XIV, and the Peace cif St.-Geniiain-en-Laye (1679) regis¬ 
tered only slight gains for the Elector. 

T he title, King of Prussia, was the major attainment of the next 
elector, Frederick III (1688-1713). Because Prussia w^s held in full 
sovereignty while Brandenburg was a fief of the empire, the former 
eclipsed the latter, and the state became known as the Kingdom of 
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^v^^^$(issia. King Frederick Williani I (1713-1740), an able and eccentric 
monarch, raised Prussia to the rank of a great power largely by build¬ 
ing up an army of eighty thousand precisely (killed, rigidly disci¬ 
plined troops. This new-Trnay .seemed to justify itself by wresting 
a large portion of western Pomerania from Sweden in 1720. An ef¬ 
fective and awesome army was not King Frederick William^s only 
accomplishment. He set up a bureaucracy which matchec.! the army 
in training, efficiency, and loyalty. By enforcing the practice of rigid 
economy, government finance was put cin a sound basis. His pater¬ 
nalistic government regulated the details of everyone’s life even to 
forcing apple seOers to occupy the interval between sales with knit¬ 
ting. He is himself reputed to have said that he attended to every¬ 
thing but salvation which he left to God. This singular personage 
had one peculiar hobby: tall guardsmen. His crack regiment was 
nicknamed the ^‘Potsdam Giants,” and he spared neither effort nor 
money to keep the ranks well filled with soldiers of the proper sta¬ 
ture. Frederick William’s other great preoccupation was the educa¬ 
tion of his son and successor, Frederick II, called the Great, 

Frederick the Great w’^as the prototype of the group of rulers, 
known as Enlightened Despots, who flattered themselves that they 
carried into practice the theories of rationalism. This new intellec¬ 
tual influence taught that man could progress by virtue of his rea¬ 
soning powers and urged the reconciliation of inherited iiivStitutions 
with the new-found criteria of science and reason. Frederick and his 
peers were sure that progress must come from above since the king 
was to the state as the mind was to the body. This implied a ntonop- 
oly of wisdom which no ruler possessed but which many claimed. 
Frederick accepted his responsibility gravely and professed always 
to consider himself as the first servant of the state. 

He was a mercantilist who encouraged immigration and settle¬ 
ment, promoted the reclamation of land, fostered industry and com¬ 
merce, and improved ways and means of communication. He insti¬ 
gated a codification of law and carried out a reform of punishment. 
He extended a limited religious toleration. He patronized Voltaire 
until the latter too severely criticized the monarch’s bumbhng at¬ 
tempts at poetry. Frederick’s enlightenment, however, did not in¬ 
clude an understanding of the weaknesses of the Prussian class sys¬ 
tem. Not only did he fail to make any improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the oppressed peasantry, he even increased their ec^oiiomic 
burden. His expensive wars and the high cost of bureaucratic regu¬ 
lation forced an increase in taxes and further depressed the under- 
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Secure in the confidence of his own greatness, he omitted 
"to train a successor to carry on his policies. In short, in the variety 
of his activities as well as* in the breadth of his pretensions and the 
shortsightedness of his errors, he was a fair sample of the group 
which included Joseph IF of Austria, Charles III of Spain, and Cath¬ 
erine the Great of Russia. 

Frederick demonstrated opportunism and aggressive greed in the 
first year of his reign when he ignored the Praginatk Sanction and 
invaded the disputed area of Silesia. That rich territory had long 
been claimed by both Prussia and Austria, and Frederick judged that 
the accession of Maria Theresa to the Austrian throne furnished an 
auspicious time to settle the question in Prussians favor. The other 
signatories of the Pragmatic Sanction gladly followed Frederick’s 
lead, and courageous Maria Theresa found herself opposing Prus¬ 
sia, France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony in the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-1748). The Austrian people loyally rallied to their 
valiant empress but the odds were too uneven despite the aid given 
her by England, Holland and Russia. France sided with Prussia and 
the war dragged on until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (174®) f^^Ip- 
rocally restored all conquests, guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and the Prussian possession of Silesia. 

The rise of Prussia to the position of a great power provoked 
the jealous interest of the other states of Europe and produced a new 
series of alliances. The personal hostility of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia toward Frederick the Great led her to continue as Aus¬ 
tria’s ally. England which, for the sake of the balance of power, 
had been allied with Austria, shifted sides to protect the home state 
of the Hanoverian kings and because of the clash of French and 
English colonial ambitions. The skillful Austrian diplomat, Kaunitz, 
played up the Anglo-French colonial rivalry, and the Anglo-Prussian 
Treaty nf Westminster (1755), which guaranteed the inviolability 
of Hanover, so well that he persuaded Louis XV through his mis¬ 
tress, Madame de Pompadour, to make an alliance with Austria. As 
in 1914, so also in 175^, the mutual fears and suspicions engendered 
by rival alliance systems pushed Europe toward war. Anglo-French 
hostilities in India and Nonh America plus Austro-Russian intrigue 
in Silesia did the rest. A European war between b ranee and Eng¬ 
land began in 1756, and the opportunist Frederick promptly joined. 
The early Prussian victories were nullified by a growing Prussian 
exhaustion and by the defection of her ally, Fmgland, in 1760. Only 
the change of dynasty in Russia in 1762 saved Prussia from sure 
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defeat. This Seven Years’ War was finally ended by a series of sepa¬ 
rate neaties in 1762 and 1763. The Austro-Prussian Peace of Huber- 
tusburg gave the final endorsement to the cession of Silesia to Prus¬ 
sia, 

Frequent reference has been made to a new nation, Russia, which 
appeared upon the European scene in the eighteenth century. The 
Iceys to an understanding of Russian development are, first, an ac¬ 
quaintance with its geography and, second, a realization that Rus¬ 
sia and her people are neither European nor Asiatic but a combina¬ 
tion of both. 

Russia is a vast continental plain stretching from the Baltic and 
Black Seas to the far Pacific. The absence of large bodies of water 
subject this plain to rapid and extreme changes from bitter cold to 
blistering heat. There are three distinguishable belts of soil, ranging 
from the very fertile “black” soil of the south through the less fer¬ 
tile forest belt to the non-arable tundra of the north. All the great 
rivers run north and south so that transportation and communica¬ 
tion from we^t to east has had to be overland. Development has been 
seriously hindered by this difficulty and even today Russia is handi- 
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^ by the lack of adequate transportation facilities. The coun¬ 
try is landlocked suice none of the rivers empty into open seas and 
hence czarist Russia sought consistently to gain control of some 
adequate ice-free port. 

The earliest foreign influences to reach Russia were Asiatic and 
Byzantine.. The former was the result of a great invasion by the 
noiuadic Tartars in the thirteenth century. For many years Russia 
paid tribute to these conquerors w^hose influence was apparent in 
the appearance of A 4 ongol blood in the Russian race mixture, in the 
oriental despotism of the early czars, and in the still current fatalism 
of the Russian people. The latter influence entered Russia over 
the trade routes from the Black Sea region and left its mark on the 
language, the legal system, arcliitecture, and the type of Christian¬ 
ity which was basically Orthodox. Russia became the home of many 
races among whom the Slavs w^ere preponderant. 

The social and political institutions of Russia in many respects 
represented the earlier developments in western Europe. The medie¬ 
val period w^hich lasted until well into the seventeenth century was 
feudal. The nominal ruler was the czar, or emperor, but the real 
power was in the hands of the landed nobility called boyars. Gradu¬ 
ally this situation changed as successive czars increased their authority 
at the boyaiV expense. The latter remained a privileged clasps and con¬ 
tinued to exercise powerful influence on the government. The bulk 
of the people belonged to the peasant class and by the seventeenth 
century most of them had become serfs, legally bound to the soil. • 
It is significant that the bourgeoisie attained neither numerical nor 
political importance until late in the nineteenth century. 

A period of dynastic and social struggle, known in Russian his¬ 
tory as the T ime of Troubles, began the modern era and established 
upon the throne the Romanov family whose first great representa¬ 
tive w^as Peter I (1682-1725). A man of considerable intelligence and 
dynamic vitality, Peter’s life and character reflected the superficial¬ 
ity, violence, and sudden death which had surrounded him as a child. 
Somewhat of an exhibitionist, he was inclined to be both cowardly 
and cniel. Gigantic in stature, prodigious in appetite, his lust for life 
was like that of ;the English Henry VIII whom he rather resembled. 

Peter inherited a twofold domestic policy from his father and 
grandfather:' the furtherance of absolutism and the w^estemization 
of Russia. He fell heir also to the old quest for an outlet to the sea. 

All of his many and too higlily esteemed reforms were means to 
the attainment of these ends. Moreover, these reforms were largely 
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^systematic and superficial. Peter was content with attaining corre¬ 
spondence to the western institutions he sought to imitate. The reor¬ 
ganization of the army was undertaken partly to diminish the power 
of the rebellious nobility and so increase the power of the czar, and 
partly to produce a more efficient fighting machine for his long wars 
with’Turkey and Sweden. The Russian Church was reduced to a 
department of state to insure its subservient, loyalty to the autocratic 
Crown. Cities were given more self-government to reduce the power 
of the boyars. In a futile attempt to centralize the administration, 
“colleges,” patterned on the ministries of western nations, were set 
up. The chief result was to make the government more complicated 
and less efficient. To facilitate the collection of the new and heavier 
faxes which were made necessary by expensive wars and reforms, 
more peasants were reduced to serfdom. Peter did seek to develop 
trade and manufacturing along mercantilist lines but without marked 
success. He also established a few' schools, founded the first Russian 
new'spaper, and vainly sought to force his people to adopt western 
costumes and customs. 

In 1689, Russia signed a treaty with China, the first ever made 
betw'cen the East and the West, which set the far eastern boundary 
of Russia at the Amur River. During the course of an intermittent and 
unsuccessful war with Turkey, Peter built the first Russian navy. 
His great militai"y effort was a w'ar with Sw'eden (lyoo-ijri) for 
the hegemony of the Baltic. The first nine years of this war saw' 
Sweden consistently victorious, but the Swedish defeat at the Battle 
of Poltava (1709) was the turning point. The Treaty of Nystadt 
(1721) gave Russia the eastern Baltic region and the longed-for door 
to the West. 

Peter’s death began a period of intrigue, violence, and court revo¬ 
lution which ended w'ith the seizure of the throne by his daughter, 
.Elizabeth. Pier twenty-year reign w'as marked by a recovery of 
power by the nobles upon whom she was dependent, and by an 
advance in education with the founding of the universities of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Russia expanded in the Baltic area at the 
expense of Sweden, but whatever gain she might have derived from 
participation in the Seven Years’ War was thrown away when the 
addle-pated Peter III made peace with Frederick in 1762. 

Peter had been married to a young German princess, Sophia of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, who took the name of Catherine. Shortly after Peter’s 
succession to the throne in 1762, his ambitious wife, aided and abetted 
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-jy certain disaffected nobles, deposed him and seized the thyone 
herself. Throughout her long reign (i762-1796) Catherine remained 
largely dependent upon the nobility, which explains why her liberal 
and enlightened pretensions almost invariably ended in reaction. It 
explains also two general trends of her reign: the extension of aris- 
tocratifc privilege on the one hand and of serfdom on the other. T o 
reward individual nobles Catherine frequently made huge grants of 
Crown land. Since the peasants went with the land, they were auto¬ 
matically tramsformed from crown peasants into private serfs. Her 
indebtedness to the nobility was discharged by the granting of char¬ 
ters which made them a class of vast power and privilege by ex¬ 
empting them from many civil duties and increasing their jurisdic¬ 
tion over their estates. This, added to their influence upon the ad¬ 
ministration, temporarily replaced autocratic goveniment with 
aristocratic rule. Oppression of the peasantry by the aristocracy 
and crushing taxes provoked a peasant uprising, led by one Pugachev 
(*773)' d^his revolt, really a social war, was the most important of 
many peasant’insurrections of Catherine’s reign. 

Catherine sought to continue the refonns of Peter the Great. 
With much fanfare, an abortive effort at codification of law w'as 
initiated. The school system was slightly extended. Banking was 
encouraged, but Catherine was no mercantilist and for the most part 
pursued a policy of laissez-faire. Only in the field of public health 
was real advance made. Hospitals were founded and the study of 
medicine was aided. Despite many fiascos, Catherine’s reign was a 
period of cultural awakening and faltering progress. 

Catherine pursued an active and succe.ssful foreign policy which 
fully established Russia as a western power. Pursuance of westward 
expansion, begun by Peter the Great, brought Russia into war with 
Turkey and into co-operation MUth Prussia and Austria in dismem¬ 
bering Poland. Weakened by internal dissent and hamstrung by 
a peculiarly selfish nobility, Poland was an easy prey for these three. 

Russia began active intervention in Polish affairs in 1764 by dic¬ 
tating the choice of the Polish king. In the succeeding years, she 
consistently labored to establish herself as mistress of Poland. Chronic 
chaos in that country gave her the easy excuse that her intervention 
was for the purpose of maintaining law and order. In 1769, the always 
ambitious Frederick of Prussia, who coveted the strip of land sepa¬ 
rating Prussia from the rest of his state, proposed the dismemberment 
of Poland. Russia refused then, but two years later urged the parti- 
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'uon. Tripartite treaties among Russia^ Prussia, and Austria accom¬ 
plished jpliis First Partition of Poland in 1772. 

Thoroughly frightened, Poland began a tardy attempt to set her 
house in order. A new constitution (1791) bade fair to climax her 
successful reform movement, but Russia skillfully fomented a rebel¬ 
lion among a minority of malcontents. The resulting chaos gave her 
an excuse for the Second Partition (t793). Prussia was the accom¬ 
plice in this robbery. The gallant Kosciuszko led a brave attack upon 
his country’s despoilers but Austria, Russia, and Prussia combined 
to crush him in 1794. All three participated in the Third Partition 
in the next year, and Poland disappeared from the map until 1919, 
Russia received the largest share of Poland in these divisions and 
Austria was also able to add a rich region to her heterogeneous hold¬ 
ings; but Prussia benefited most, because she received the important 
Vistula valley, uniting East Prussia to her other possessions* AH three 
gained temporary strength at the expense of creating a chronic dan¬ 
ger zone, since the subjected Polish peoples clung steadfastly to their 
nationality and would not be absorbed. 

Russo-Turkish relations were largely subordinated to the Polish 
question, but Catherine enjoyed consistent success there also. A war 
with Turkey, begun in 1769, ended with a Russian victory in 1774 
which was recorded in the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji. The impor¬ 
tance of this treaty lay less in its terms than in the later interpreta¬ 
tions of them because it was upon certain provisions of the agree¬ 
ment that Russia based her claim to be the protector of all Ortho¬ 
dox Catholics in the Near East. Such a broad interpretation virtually 
guaranteed further Russian intervention in Turkey and eventually 
brought Russia into conflict with France and England in the Crimean 
War. Ten years after this treaty Russia compelled Turkey to ac¬ 
quiesce to the annexation of the Crimea on the ground that its per¬ 
petual anarchy injured Russia. Catherine thus obtained an outlet on 
the Black Sea but it was not enough. Constantinople and the Straits 
still blocked the sca-road to the West. 
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Cfhe Aristocracy of Land and IVealth 


A. On soaAL change 

Too often the very recording of a fact gives it static quality 
which is wholly devoid of reality. The unfortunate tendency to 
pigeon-hole and classify men and events is common to most of us. 
In’daily living, this frequently leads to errors of prejudice and igno¬ 
rance. For example, many people have built up a concept of a com¬ 
munist as a dangerous, bomb-throwing radical whose only aim is the 
destruction of democratic government. Consequently, when they 
hear some individual labeled, or, mayhap, libeled a communist, they 
promptly thrust him into their preconceived pattern, whether he 
really belongs there Or nOt. In much the same manner, we have built 
up a vague, and usually incorrect, conception of “middle class.” The 
result is confusion when we try to follow the story of social devel¬ 
opment. One must always bear in mind the fact that all human his- 
torv is the story of change, and that socio-economic classes, like 
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^mV)8ern Ktruggle against absolutism had its real beginning in 
seventeenth* and eig'hteenth . centixry Biiglafid, where the vaulting 
ambition of'tlie middle class came into bitter conflict with the/stub- 
' Iponi absolutisrh of the Stuart kings. One miii?r beware,' however^ of 
assuming that this was a Struggle of the* |xy;ple,’or^ that* thj Stua^fV 
defeat was a victory for dCnipcracy^'^It waff^rfeither. / ^ 

The English middle, class Had undergone a Wady YransforVation 
since Its‘inedieval geneSilSvespecially under the Tudors. By purchase, 
by marriage, by gift frOrti^the Crgwn, or by other more deviotis 
means, inmiy boujggeoLs had become landowners, and the 'label 
bourgeois no longer referred'only tO: a tovm dweller. These were 
t'be country gentlemen, the squirearchy, of England, drawing their 
income fKOoi rents^and often from trade, a'connection which many^ 
did not wholly relinquish. Still the middle class between the nobility" 
and the peasatitiy, this group is more accurately designated as the 
landed aristocracy, ft was^ upon them that the Tudors chiefly de¬ 
pended for their aids and from them that the Tudors created a new 
noWfity. For that reason, partly, the distinction between the peer¬ 
age, bt nobility, and the landed aristocracy w.as incUstinct. Inter¬ 
marriages were not uncomiTion, and furthermore, since only the eld¬ 
est son of a peer inherited the title, the other children automatically 
dropped back into the technically inferior group. A cut beloW them 
in the social scale, and for some time inferior to them politically, 
'Were those bourgeois who still drew their wealth wholly from 
trade. Here again, social lines were -not sharply drawn, and this aris- 
tocracy of weiilth was ofttimes indistinguishable from the landed 
aristocracy into which it frequqitly bought its way by purchasing 
estates. Also of the middle class were the small traders and little busi-, 
ness men, often designated as the petty bourgeoisie, v 

It should be further observed that members of the aristocracy 
of land 'and wealth tended to become conservative as their claims 
and hopes were solidified into vested interests. When the Crown 
repeatedly mterfered with what they had come to-regard aSs their 
inalienable rights, they challenged the monarchy. In that, they were 
supported by the petty bourgeoisie who, however, were less con¬ 
servative, presumably because they had less at stake, and were willing 
to go beyond a .mere limitation of monarchical rights and powers. ' 
More specifically, the aristocracy plus the petty bourgeoisie plunged 
England into the first Civil War which reduced the royal authorit>r, 
but it was the petty bourgeoisie who carried the challenge to its 
Ibgical conclusion of regicide and republic.' Again, it was primarily 
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./aristocracy who restored the monarchy only to apln depose the 
monarch a generation later. The ‘‘Glorious Revolution” which ac¬ 
complished this latter event was much more conservative than revo¬ 
lutionary. So, also, the limited, monarchical government which 
emerged in the eighteenth century was really government by the 
aristocracy of land and wealth. 


R. The stuarts and the puritan middle class 

Throughout the sixteenth century^ the English Crown had been 
as absolute as any in Europe, but by 1700, Parliament had emerged 
as superior to the Crown, and the rule of the aristocracy had re¬ 
placed that of one man. Furthermore, that uniformity in religion 
which Romanov, Hapsburg, Bourbon, and Tudor had used as a bul¬ 
wark of absolutism had disappeared in England by the end of the 
seventeenth century. These were momentous changes not only for 
England but for her colonies and quondam colonies which shared 
this heritage. Before discussing them, it will be well to review briefly 
the legacies which the Stuarts received from their predecessors, the 
Tudors. 

First, the Stuarts had inherited a nation whose people were con¬ 
scious of their national interests and unity. Relatively secure both 
from anarchy within and intervention from without, England, be¬ 
hind her wooden wall of ships, was strong enough to be independent. 
The second great Tudor legacy was the tradition of paternal abso¬ 
lutism. Over a period of yeats, tlie English people had become habitu¬ 
ated to a monarchy, which though sometimes lacking the formal 
title always had absolute power. But, equally important, there also 
had grown up the tradition that the king should consult with Par¬ 
liament. It is true that the actual power of the ludor parliaments 
had been slight and that consultation had been largely a matter of 
form, but it w'as a form that was usually observed. The third legacy 
of the Tudors was an increasingly prosperous trade. By the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, England was trading with France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Baltic powers, Sweden and Russia. She also 
traded with the Levant,^ and with both the West and East Indies. 
This trade, of course, brought ^creasing wealth, powTr, and ambi¬ 
tion to the middle class. 

Under the first two Stuarts, James and Charles, the struggle be- 

^ This is the generic term for the countries toward the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 
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i xhe Ci:pwn and Parliament reached its acute stage. James 
10 bears the added number VI,^for he was James I, King of Eng¬ 
land, and James'VI of Scotland, came to me throne on the death of 
Eli?-aheth in-1603 and ruled until his’death in 1625. James \’{*as typi¬ 
cal bf the StjLiart family who all regarded themselves, as rulers by 
‘divine-.right, Accountable to no man. Combined with the fact of 
power, James alrhpsc always insisted upon full recognition of hiS 
title'-to poVer. He\w^s, in short, obsessed by the divine right theory 
of kingcraft; -and his stubbornness bordered ,upon obstinacy. Joy- 
fuily received by a people wiip diad long been accustomed to obe¬ 
dience, *'his. ill-considered insistence upon, the last jot and'tittle of 
pO-wer , alienated his people‘so that he died nioumed.by very few. 

His son, Charles, king from, 1625 Jintil i§49,, was better favored 
physich^lly than his father, but he proved just as Jacking in the quali¬ 
ties of statesmanship. James at least had understood his Scottish if 
not his English subjects, but Charlej? understood neither. Instead of • 
seeking to Conciliate those wdiom his father' had alienated, Charles 
pursued'the Stuart claims to absolute power with such pig-headed 
bbstihacy that he eventlialjy lost, not only, his crown but also his 
head, By insisting that he w-as answerable ^o\ily to God, Charles so ■ 
provoked his people that they precipitated His reporting to the Al¬ 
mighty.- * 

/.The roots of the quarrel between Crown and^Parliament which 
flamed out during die reign of Charles may best be treated by sepa¬ 
rating vthem into three parts: religious,, financial, and judicial. Of 
coui*se,< such separation tends to impart a flavor of artificiality since 
these* w^ere often interlocking issues, but’they camiot easily be dis- 
cus.^d or understood as a whole. ■ 

The religious issues turned upon the presence within the Angli¬ 
can church of ,a sizable group of reformers, known as Puritans, since 
they wished to pUrify the church of what they regarded as accreted 
evils. A school of thought rather than an organized party, they be¬ 
sought James at the Hampton Court Conference (1604) to grant 
diem certain religious privileges. Confusing their aims with those of 
the Scottish Presbyterians who had tried to inhibit the royal power,' 
fearing, in short, that any change in the established church was 
merely the prelude to a limitation upon his authority, James blundy 
refused their requests. His taedess answer, ‘‘Conform or I’ll harry 
(drive) ye out of the land/\and his subsequent precautions crystal¬ 
lized their doubts into open opposition. Some of them migrated to 
the New World, thereby laying the foundations of the Plymouth 
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and of some of the English holdings in the West Indies, but 
most of them remained in England to express their growing irrita¬ 
tion througli the voice of Parliament. The Puritans came chiefly from 
the middle class, and thfe middle class was becoming more and more 
articulate. 

Upon the important question of Anglicanism and Puritanism, 
James further aroused his Protestant subjects by his ill-timed and 
ill-considered foreign policy. He refused to support the Protestant 
Frederick, Count of the Palatinate, against the Catholic Emperor in 
the opening stage of the Thirty Years’ War. More than that, James 
established very friendly relations with Catholic Spain, thereby in¬ 
creasing the fears and the antagonism of the English Protestants. 
Their feeling becomes more'understandable when it is remembered 
that during the Anglo-Spanish War, the English middle class had 
profited by trade with the Spanish colonies, which was forbidden in 
times of peace. 

Charles widened the breach between Anglican and Puritan. 
Guided and assisted by his archbishop, William Laud, he tried to 
make England thoroughly Anglican by insisting that any deviation 
from the established church was tantamount to disloyalty to the 
Crown. The Tudors had successfully done that, but times had 
changed. Since many men either would not or could not surrender 
their religious affiliations, they were forced into political opposition 
by the king’s own action. Branded as disloyal, whether they were or 
not,, they had no other choice than to join the growing number of 
the king’s opponents. 

Side by side with this religious friction was the financial issue. 
The majority of Puritans came from the middle class, and it was 
lipon them that the costs of government bore most heavily. It has 
been noted that this group had found a sounding board for its desires 
and its grievances in Parliament. And grievances there were in plenty 
for not only were taxes high and the religious issue bitter, but also 
James and Charles consistently sought to cuitail the rights and privi¬ 
leges which Parliament had slowly and painfully acquired since the 
thirteenth century. Ever jealous of its prerogatives and interests, 
Parliament tried to check the Stuarts by exercise of its control over 
finances. “Supply and the redress of grievances go hand in hand,” 
was the cry of Parliament. (Let the king make such reforms as we 
demand and we shall grant him ample funds.) It is at once evident 
that such an attitude on the part of Parliament was incompatible with 
the Stuart claim to absolute power and was unacceptable therefore 
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er James or Charles. It is quite possible that tactful manage- 
\tnx would have placated the Commons and won the king's ends, 
but the Stuarts would not stoop to conquer, and Parliament, alien¬ 
ated by James, became by degrees openly rebellious under Charles. 
The latter, since he could not get along with Parliament, sought to 
get along without it. This, of course, deprived him of funds, and 
he was forced to try various measures, many of them of doubtful 
legality, to raise monies in order to carry on the government. Among 
the expedients he resorted to were: the revival of obsolete taxes, 
the fining of those who had violated all-but-forgotten laws, and the 
collection of forced loans. Already angry and concerned by the sus¬ 
pension of Parliament, a great many Englishmen were thoroughly 
aroused by the king’s illegal exactions. 

The judicial quarrel between a king who demanded absolute au¬ 
thority and large groups of his subjects who were determined that 
he should not have it, took the form of a contest between Roman 
law as administered by the prerogative courts and the English com¬ 
mon law of the ordinary courts. To recapitulate very briefly, Roman 
law implied the acceptance of a single, absolute authority; English 
common law did not. Naturally the Stuarts, seeking legal support for 
their financial exactions and for their claims to powxr, championed 
the theory that the will of the prince was law. Under them, the 
special courts, notably the Court of the Star Chamber w'hich the Tu¬ 
dors used to reduce the power of the baronage, were transformed 
into instruments of oppression. 

Limitations of space forbid more than a mere sketch of the high¬ 
lights of the quarrel which raged with growing furj^ between Crown 
and Parliament. Now the Crown, and now Parliament seemed to 
lead, but time and the financial power of the middle class were both 
on the side of the latter. In 1628, Charles’ third parliament (he had 
dissolved the first two for criticizing his policy and his ministers) 
asked the king to give formal promises not to violate certain rights 
and liberties of the citizenry. This request, called “The Petition of 
Right,asked (i) that there should be no taxation without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament; (2) that there should be no martial law declare'd 
in times of peace; (3) that there should be no quartering of sol 
on private citizens; and (4) that citizens should be free fro^^ 
menace of arbitrary arrest. Charles agreed to these limitations upon 
his power and promised to observe them, but within a y-^ar he broke 
his word. When Parliament protested, he dissolved it and refused 
to call another until 1640. The inten^ening eleven years gave Eng- 
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more than a taste of arbitrary rule and many Englishineii fotiM 
it unpalatable. The king’s punishment fell heavily on those Nvho op¬ 
posed him and his hands seized greedily on many fortunes. This, was 
the period of Laud’s attempt to Anglicanize England and Scotland,^ 
and it was, in fact, that attempt which led , to the reluctant sumnioE~ 
kig of parliament. Whthout going into the details of the mattei, suffice 
it to say that Charles and Laud in attempting to foist Anglipanism 
upon Scotland provoked a war whose costs made it necess'^y for 
Charles to call parliament. This Short Parliament, so-called since its 
session lasted only a few moijiths, immediately sent up the cry of 
supply and redress of grievances. Charles was not prepared to yield 
and dissolved it. The Scots, however, were insistent that Charles 
pay what he had promised, so he was forced to summon a second 
parliament, knowm to. history as the Long Parliament, since it was 
in session from 1640 to 1660. 

Immediately the Long Parliament met, it again sought to curb 
the Stuart absolutism. It tried unsuccessfully to impeach Charles’ 
leading minister, Thomas Wentvv^orth, Earl of Strafford, bn charges 
of treason. Failing tliis, it passed a vicious law, known as an 
Attainder, against Strafford. An Act of Attainder, in effect, sim¬ 
ply a declaration that a man is a traitor, liable to execution and con¬ 
fiscation of property. Further evidence of the parliamentary state of 
mind was the abolition of the Court of the Star Chamber. x\s long 
as they confined themselves tOyattacking the king, the Long parlia¬ 
ment was virtually unanimous, but before the year was out, ^ the 
question of religion had entered info the discussion, and there came 
a division between A^lglican and Puritan. This marked the begin¬ 
ning of the King’s Party, for the Anglicans were, by and large, roy¬ 
alist. In 1647, there was introduced a bill which, made the schism 
final. American students do not airways see the significance of this 
bill, which was knowm as the Militia Ordinance. Its importance lay 
in the fact that it proposed to put control of the militia, that is, the 
armed forces of‘the kingdom, into the hands of Parliament. Ihis 
raised the question of whether England w^anted an absolute king in 
C'uitrol of the army or an absolute Parliament in control of the army. 

,v men who disliked Stuart absolutism also disliked the idea of 
an absi-ilute Parliament. Some went one w^ay, some the other, and 
Charles, in spite of himself,, found that he had a strong party of sup¬ 
porters. 

Between the king’s party, the Cavaliers, and parliament’s party, 
the Roundheads, che division was not one of class or of section but 
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jliticcil and religious conviction. As always in internecine war, 
d^English Civil War saw brother arrayed against brother, father 
against son. Two other parties also played important parts; the Pres¬ 
byterians, drawing their inspiration chiefly from Scotland and allied 
with the Roundheads most of the time; and the Independents, headed 
by Oliver Cromwell and his New Model Army. Ic was the Inde¬ 
pendents and the New Model Army that won the Civil War for 
Parliament, and then, in what amounted to a vSecond Civil War, 
seized the power for itself. By 1649, following the execution of 
Charles, the Army was the real ruler of England. 

The period from 1649 to 1660, known as the Interregnum, or 
period between the reigns, was one of experimentation in govern¬ 
ment. After the abolition of monarchy by the execution of the king, 
a new government had to be set up. The first form tried, a republic, 
or Commonwealth, as ic is more frequently called, lasted from 1649 
to 1653. It was a government carried on by a council headed by 
Cromwell and backed by the army. All theories to the contrary, it 
was a military dictatorship, resting on armed force, and that is one 
reason why English people have had little sympathy with republi¬ 
can forms of government. They learned in the seventeenth century 
to associate republicanism in theory with dictatorship in fact. It 
proved unsatisfactory, and in 1653 there was established a Protec¬ 
torate, which gave England the only single document constitution 
the British ever had. 

The “Instrument of Government,’* as this was entitled, provided 
for government by a Lord Protector and Parliament, each to act as a 
check and limit upon the other. Oliver Cromwell was made Lord 
Protector, and gav'c the lie to this theory of checks and balances by 
becoming king in all but name. The “Protectorate’’ was really a dic¬ 
tatorship which rested upon Cromwell’s genius and the power of the 
army. Despite innovations in government, Cromwell s policies were 
not dissimilar to those of the Tudors. He revived English sea power 
by the re-establishment of the navy; engaged in a trade rivalry with 
the Dutch, first through legislation and then through commercial 
wars; and in an imperialistic war with Spain, captured the island of 
Jamaica. Like the Tudors, also, Cromwell undertook a temporarily 
successful war againsf Ireland and gave vigorous force to the policy, 
previously followed by both Tudor and Smart, of forcibly transfer¬ 
ring land ownership from the Irish to English landlords. Scotland, 
too, he brought under the rule of the sword. 

But, despite some real successes, Cromwell’s rule was not popular. 
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_ .ie costs of foreign wars plus the expense of maintaining the large 
army, which alone made his government possible, entailed a heavy- 
burden of taxation. Trade suffered and English prosperity declined. 
Moreover, like all dictatorships, CromwelFs^ government rested on 
force and repression. Since in the. long run all governments rest on 
the explicit or implipit consent of the majority of the governed, url-‘ 
popular dictatorships-are impermanent. The Cromwellian vSysteni did 
not sumvc hini 'His death in September, 1658, plunged the nation 
into an eighteen-month crisis daring which his son, Richard, soughr 
vainly to fill his father’s plabe. Finally, as usually happens in such 
crises, the power went to the man who controlled the most powerful 
armed force, Monk, general of the army then in the north. After‘a 
dramatic march on;London, Monk decided upon restoring the Stuarts 
to the throne. The ,days of fadicai experimentation government 
were over. ’ / , . ' 

Tired of strife, disillusioned by experiments ingpverniment which 
ended in the rule of force, England ^.elcomed back the Stuarts in the. 
person of Charles IL Handsome, witty, and affable, Charles was a 
welcome relief from the rigid piiritanism of the preceding years; A 
shrewd dissembler and a most capable conspirator,* the third Suiart 
avoided most of the blunders of hiS father and grandfather, yet even 
he was unable to bend the people to his will. ^ 

The swing of the pendulum brought England not alone the ies- 
toration of the monarchy and Anglicanism but a restoration of Parlia¬ 
ment, which had been impotent during the Interregnum. The Con¬ 
vention Parliament (1660), which called Charles home from his wan¬ 
derings, forced him to sign the .Declaration of Breda ‘which fully 
recognized Parliament’s control over amnesties, lands, and religion, 
Charles’ firsts parliament, aristocratic, Anglican, and vso royalist as to 
win the nickname of the Cavalier Parliament, gave further definition 
to the tenns of the restoration. I’he king was deprived of the right to 
maintain a standing army, an evidence that England had had more 
than its fill of civil war and military dictatorships, The Crown was 
declared financially dependent upon Parliament and there was to be 
no further exercise of prerogative government, that is, government 
by royal decree without the assent of Parliament. It also gave legal 
basis to Anglican privilege by a series of acts known as. the Clarendon 
Code.’ Rigid and harshly intolerant, the Code forbade non-Anglicans 

1 So named for Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Charles’ chief supporter and 
adviser both in exile and restoration. Clarendon’s last service was to suffer dismissal 
and disgrace as a scapegoat for his royal master (1667). - 
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municipal office, took from them the right of free assembly, 
'affd^finally debarred their clergy from all the chartered towns in the 
kingdoiiL In extenuation of such severity it is only fair to add that 
incipient rebellions and plots among the dissenting groups, who had 
refused to compromise with Anglicanism, made such a code seem a 
vital necessity for the preservation of law and order. 

The wave of enthusiasm which had elected the royalist Cavalier 
Parliament made relations between it and Charles most amicable for 
a few years. But the Stuarts’ policies were not, in the long run, those 
of Parliament, and disagreements between the two became increas¬ 
ingly numerous. For one thing, Charles had strong leanings tow^ard 
Catholicism and toward France, both of which were odious to Protes¬ 
tant Englishmen. For another, Charles’ extravagant court and ambi¬ 
tions foreign policy w^ere very costly. Charles felt that Parliament 
was overly parsimonious with him but, remembering what had hap¬ 
pened to his father, he dared not push his demands for funds too 
hard. To solve his dilemma, he entered into agreements with Louis 
of France by which the latter granted him subsidies and so freed him 
from complete dependence on Parliament. 

These three threads of religion, Francophilism,' and finance make 
up the main pattern of Charles’ reign. Anglo-Dutch rivalry, mount¬ 
ing since mid•-centu^)^ flared out again in w^ar in 166$. Though the 
Dutch navy proved' itsSelf the victor, the Treaty of Breda (1667) 
restored the peace and awarded the Dutch colonies in North America 
to England. Though this award included what became New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, many Englishmen felt that the cost of 
the war was overly much for what it brought. Elence, the criticism 
of the royal expenditures and the reluctance of Parliament to grant 
the royal requests for funds. At this s^me time, Louis XIV was en¬ 
gaged upon his attempts to bring the Netherlands under his sway, 
and the tripartite alliance of the Netherlands, Sweden, and England, 
formed in 1668, stood in his way. Charles’ financial embarrassment 
gave Louis his chance and by two secret treaties exchanged a bribe 
for the withdrawal from the triple alliance; the second promised an 
additional bribe if Charles would restore Catholicism to England. 

Pursuant to this second treaty, Charles in 1672 issued an edict of 
religious toleration, known as a Declaration of Indulgence. This was 
too much for the Anglican Parliament which replied with an act ex¬ 
cluding Catholics and Dissenters from office. Among those affected 
was James, Duke of York, Catholic brother of Charles and heir to 
the crown. The fear of Catholicism, of which this was an omen, 
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led its climax in 1678 with a scurrilous libel, the ‘'Popish Plotr 
spread by a lying, unscrupulous demagogue named Titus Gates. 
Already uneasy, the English people were whipped by Oates' lies of 
Gatholic plots against the throne into a frenzy of persecution. Cath¬ 
olics were excluded from Parliament, beaten, robbed, and judicially 
miudered. When the wave of madness was over, Parliament in order 
to prevent a recurrence passed the Mabeas Corpus Act, one of the 
foundation stones of all democratic liberties, since it prevents arbi¬ 
trary arrest and imprisonment.- To it, we Americans owe much of 
our freedom since it became part of our heritage as well as England’s. 

To make a long story much shorter, Charles discovered that the 
Cavalier Parliament, though loyal, was increasingly truculent,\and in 
1679 he dissolved it. During its long tenure of office there had for the 
first time emerged political parties in the modern meaning of the 
term. Parties in the sense of groups holding, different opinions are as 
old as governments, but modern parties having a theor}’^ or }>olicy of 
governing, a,G.oiitinuoiis organization,, ^nd a purpose of exercising 
power through a majority of the legislative assembly began in late 
seventeenth-century England. Academic controversy continues as to 
the origin and early growth of this skie qua non of a representative, 
democratic government. It is sufficient for our purpose to note that 
the issues of royal and episcopal authority had by 1663 divided the 
Cavalier Parliament. On the one side stood the King’s Friends, Angli¬ 
can and royalist; on the other, Dissenters and parliamentarians. More . 
clearly divided by the Clarendon Cqde and the foreign policy of 
Charles with its constant swing toward Catholicism, these groups by 
1675 had cr}^stallized into the Court Party and the Country Party, 
each with its “platform” arid its prganization. After the dissokirion of ^ 
the Parliament, the Country Party became the Petitioners, those who 
besought the king to call another parliament. The Court Party, for 
their opposition to that proposal,,became known as the Abhorrers. 
In time, and In fashion somewhat obscure, the titles Petitioner and 
Abhorrer were replaced by the respective nicknames, Whig and 
Tory. 

Whig pressure was so strong that Charles reluctantly ordered the 
election of a new Parliament. When it proved to have a large Whig 
majority, he dissolved it. The process was repeated four times, the 
last dissolution being so vigorous as to break up the Whig party. Dur¬ 
ing the last four years of his reign (1681-1685) Charles ruled.without 
a Parliament, financially dependent upon the continuing bribes of 
Louis XIV, 
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. of the Stuart kings was James II (1685-1688). Cruel, re- 
'vengeful, despotic, James bore a strong resemblance to his grand¬ 
father. His was a unique opportunity, for the Tories, those powerful 
Anglican squires and clergymen, were prepared to support him, or, at 
least to acquiesce in his rule, while the Whigs were almost hopelessly" 
divided into three groups. So long as he kept faith with the 7 orics, 
James was secure, but with consummate Stuart stupidity and stub¬ 
bornness, he sought to Catholicize England. In defiance of law, he 
filled his government and his army with Catholics, thus combining the 
odious threats of absolutism and religious war. In complement to this 
exercise of the '‘dispensing power,’' that is, the right which he claimed 
to set aside laws, James sought to extend toleration by his Declara¬ 
tions of Indulgence (1687 and 1688). When seven bishops refused to 
publish the second Declaration, he jailed them. This was too much 
for even the Anglican Tories. James seemed to be following the 
pattern Louis XIV set in revoking the Edict of Nantes and persecut¬ 
ing the Huguenots. 

Even so, men who recalled the horrors of rebellion and civil war 
counseled moderation on the ground that James could not live much 
longer. The birth of a royal heir in June of 1688 sealed the king’s 
fate. Appalled by the prospect of a Catholic dynasty, Whig and Tory 
leaders sunk their differences. A secret and illegal invitation was issued 
to Mary, daughter of James, and her Dutch husband, William of 
Orange, to come to England. James might yet have saved his crown 
had he been willing to abandon his absolutism. He was not, so the 
rebels aided him to “escape” to France. William temporarily assumed 
the power and a Convention Parliament, similar to the extra-legal 
body of 1660, was summoned in his name. After some debate, the 
throne was declared vacant and William and Mary w^ere invited to 
become joint sovereigns. The dour Dutchman assented and the 
“Glorious Revolution” (1688-1689) w^as over. 

Before the crown was bestowed upon the .new sovereigns, how¬ 
ever, they were forced to-accede to the Declaration of Rights. Later 
enlarged and enacted into the Bill of Rights (1689), as it is more 
commonly known, this set forth a series of limitations upon the royal 
power and a list of rights reserved to subjects. The king was forbid¬ 
den to make or suspend laws, to levy taxes or forced loans, or to 
maintain a standing army without the consent of Parliament. Further¬ 
more, it was decreed that no Catholic might become king. Thus 
ended the practice of divine right monarchy in England, for it w’^as 
apparent to all that William and Mary were sovereigns by will of 
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liament rather than by will of God Parliament had won its iolig 
figlit with the Crown; that power which can create a king can also 
depose one. When in December of 1936, Edward VIII abdicated at 
the behest of Parliament which then bestowed the croWn npon 
George VI, the lasting character of the victory of the Glorious Rev¬ 
olution was spectacularly demonstrated. 


Responsible government and empire 

The Glorioiis Revolution signalized the transfer of supremacy 
from the Crowm to the aristocracy who controlled Parliament. There 
remained the more difEcuIt tasks of guaranteeing a continuance of 
this state of affairs and the working out of an effective means of gov¬ 
ernment under the new system. The guaranty was shortly effected 
by a series of acts, known collectively as the Revolution Settlement, 
and by diplomacy and force applied to England’s intimate but alien 
neighbors, Scotland and Ireland. The evolution of a new technique 
of government was a longer and more haphazard process w^hich even¬ 
tuated in the establishment of responsible government, that is, a gov¬ 
ernment in which the executive is responsible to, and dependent upon, 
the majority group of the legislature. 

The Revolution Settlement {1689-1701), which included the 
aforementioned Bill of Rights, was designed to safeguard the citizen 
and insure the continuing dominance of Parliament. Parliamentary 
control of the army and an insurance that parliaments would be surai- 
moned regularly were achieved by the Mutiny Act (1689) which 
gave the king legal power to maintain army discipline for a limited 
period only. This, plus the also still current practice of appropriating 
funds enongli for only one yc^r, has made it impossible for any sov¬ 
ereign to try to rule without a parliament. The Trionnial Act (1694), 
by ordering the election of a new Parliament every three years,;^ 
made impossible a recurrence of a Long or a Cavalier Parliament. 
The Act of Settlement (1701) confirmed parliamentary control of 
the Crown by arranging for the succession upon Queen Anne’s death 
of her second cousin, the Protestant Sophia of Hanover. Another 
part of this act removed the judiciary from royal control, and this 
together with the prohibition of arbitrary condemnation in cases of 
treason (Treasons Act, 1696) made impossible any such royal perse¬ 
cution of the citizens as had occurred under the Stuarts. Finally, the 

iThis term Ayas increased to seven years in 1716, and finally reduced to its 
present five years in 1911. 
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^on Act (1689) gave freedom of worship to all save Catholics 
and Cnitarians. Political disabilities upon Dissenters were not legally 
removed, however, and except by connivance and chicanery none but 
Anglicans could hold office in the state, the armed forces, or the uni¬ 
versities. ■ 

Anglo-Scortish and Anglo-Irish relations both turned on the fact 
that Scotland and Ireland were, respectively, potential and actual allies 
of the deposed Stuarts and their French backers. The Scottish , Low- 
landers were temporarily content to accept the change in regime since 
it had enabled them to raise the Presbyterian Kirk to the status of the 
Established Church; most of the rebellious Elighlanders were bribed 
into acquiescence. When it appeared that Anne, successor to William 
and Mary, would die childless, England feared that Scotland would 
ignore the Act of Settlement to which it was not a party and confer 
its crown upon the Stuart claimant. To avert this, England offered 
Sicotland representation in the^^English Parliament and the right to 
participate in Finglish trade arid colonization, from which she was 
excluded by the Navigation Acts. Impelled by her desperskte poverty, 
Scotland agreed to an Act of Union (1707) which abolished the 
Scotch Parliament but permitted the retention of the Kirk and the 
legal system. Thenceforward, England, accurately speaking, was only 
part of the Kingdom of Great Britain, and the English people a por¬ 
tion of the British nation. 

Settlement with Ireland was not so amicably arranged. The list 
of Irish grievances was long: years of oppression, Tudor colonization, 
the Gromwellian Settlement, the exploitation of Irish resources and 
the crippling of Irish industry and commerce for the sake of English 
prosperity, and the religious issue all combined to make Anglo-Irish 
relations an open wound. The deposition of the Stuart gave the signal 
for a rebellion in his name, backed by French money and troops.. 
Realizing full wxll the gravity of this menace, William himself took 
charge of the English troops who defeated the Franco-Irish forces of 
James at the Battle of Boyne (<690). The g^enerous treaty which 
ended thc«struggle was soon repudiated by William at the insistence 
of his Pniitestanr people, and the Catholic Irish subjected to studied 
huniiliations, persecutions, and loss of liberty. Nor did the Protestant. 
Irish of Ulster fare much better since they wxre subjected to restric¬ 
tions which ruined their trade and prosperity. Those who could, 
sought escape from English tyranny by migrating to America; the 
majority stayed and suffered. During the eighteenth century, as in 
fact throughout the whole history of Anglo-Irish relations, the latent 
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^ostilky of the Irish flared up whenever England’s difficulties seem^ 
to hold out hope of success. Late in the course of the American Rev¬ 
olution, for example, with Protestant leadership and Catholic supportv 
the Irish wrung concessions from parliament by threat of war. For a 
quarter of a century, Ireland enjoyed a limited autonomy though 
Catholics were still excluded from the government, and absentee land¬ 
lords continued to bleed the land and its people. The French Revolu¬ 
tion encouraged some staunch Irish nationalists again to twist the 
lion’s tail. The result was disastrous. The rebellion, horribly brutal 
and mercilessly vicious on both sides, was finally crushed by England. 
On the English promise, later violated, to extend political rights to 
the Catholics, the Irish Parliament gave its coasent to legislative union. 
An act of 1801 created the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but the Anglo-Irish problem was exacerbated rather than 
cured thereby. 

Long before this happened, statecraft, circumstance, and chance 
^ had resulted in the evolution in Englmd of responsible government. 
lEe circumstances of the accession of William and Maty, William’s 
constant need for funds with which to carry on his long and vjery 
costly wars with Louis XIV, made it imperative that he have as little 
friction as possible with Parliament. Like the kings before him, WiL 
liam was assisted by the Privy Council, but since that body had grown 
too large for efficiency, he depended mainly upon a few verj^ power¬ 
ful members, most of whom were heads of some branch of the ad¬ 
ministration. This select group of ministers, known as the Cabinet, 
since it habitually met with the king in a small private room which 
was so-called in the parlance of that day, at first included both Whigs 
and Tories. But as William settled himself upon the throne and, more 
especially, as he resumed liis stubborn struggle to curb the aggressions 
of Louis XIV, he increasingly favored the Whigs who were more 
favorable to his pet project. Finally, in 1694, he chose an all-Whig 
Cabinet, termed by its opponents, the Junta. The key to the Tory- 
Whig differences was financial. The war against France was partially 
paid for by levying a tax on land which fell most heavily on the 
Tory squires who consequently opposed the whole thing. Moreover, 
the Tories disliked a new technique which was developed to meet 
the mounting costs of war and government. 

Prior to William’s reign, the English government had been on a 
sort of completed exchange basis. The government bought a war or 
governmental services and paid for them at once from current in¬ 
come, supplemented by short-term loans. Under William this system 
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by the creation of a permanent national debt. A govern¬ 
ment in incurring such a debt really enters into deferred exchanges 
with wealthy groups, receiving from them money and credits in 
return for its promise to complete the exchange by repaying the sums 
at some future date. Until that happens, the government (who is the 
borrower or debtor) promises to pay a specified amount (called inter¬ 
est) to the group (which is the lender or creditor). The government 
is then able to increase expenditures enormously without raising taxes 
proportionately since it can make up the difference between income 
and expenses by borrowing. Hie distinction between this and short¬ 
term loans is a matter of time. The latter are for a few months or 
years, the former for generations or even for an unspecified period. 
As long as the interest is regularly paid, the creditor is not likely to 
demand completion of the exchange. When for any reason it is desir¬ 
able to complete the exchange, the government is likely to do so by 
again borrowing from the same or another source. This process re¬ 
duces neither the total indebtedness nor the interest charges, but so 
long as a government meets its obligations regularly and in full, its 
credit is unimpaired. 

Such in very brief and non-technical form was the expedient to 
which William and his ministers resorted and which is regularly prac¬ 
tised by all governments today. The amount to which William and 
the Whigs made use of this device is clearly shown by the fact that 
the short-term debt at his accession (1689) was approximately one 
million pounds and at his death (1701), the permanent debt had 
reached eighteen million pounds. Incidentally,, the Bank of England 
began in 1694 when a group loaned the government 1,200,000 in 
return for the right to use this amount of government credit as a 
basis for a private banking business. Later this bank was given the 
administration of the national debt and the sole right of issuing notes 
which were, and are, used for money. 

To return now to the major theme of the development by parlia¬ 
ment of a new technique of government, Whig predominance in 
Parliament did not long survive the war with Louis which ended in 
1697 with the Peace of Ryswick,^ but the Whig Junta retained office 
for almost a year despite the loss of its majority. The practice of 
choosing the ministry from the majority party and changing it when 

1 The wars of William and Queen Anne are discussed in Chapter XVll and later 
in this chapter. Partly for convenience but mainly because Mary in her five years 
on the tlirone was overshadowed bv her husband, the policies of the joint sovereigns 
are usually ascribed to William alone. Her husb.and survived her oy seven years, 
reigning as sole sovereign from 1694 ^7^^* 
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BLENHEIM PALACE. SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 0 < 564 - 1726 ). 

Following the victory at Blenheim during the War of the ^anish Succession, 
Queen Anne of England showered honors and rewards upon England's iriilitary hero, 
Jolm Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough. He was given the famous royal manor at 
Woodstock where was erected this palace at the orders and the expense of the queen 
herself. Because of a dispute, however, the royal subsidies were shut off before the 
building w^as completed. Like the country estates of the aristocracy of this time, 
Blenheim is colossal in size yet discreetly classical. This view is of the park fagade. 


the majority changed was not yet developed. William’s successor, 
Queen Anne (1702-1714), sought’vainly to avoid party complications 
though her strong Anglican sympathies led her to favor the Tories. 
Despite this, the influence of her advisers, notably Sarah and John 
Qiurchill, later Duchess and Duke of Marlborough, made possible 
Whig pre-eminence during the first part of her reign, though the 
ministry was not always composed on strict party lines. In 1708, 
however, Anne was forced to accept an entire Whig rnimstry which 
commanded majority support in the Commons. The attacks of Anne 
and the l ories drove most of the Whig ministers from oflice before 
a general election in 1710 confirmed tiiis action by returning a strong 
Tory majority. The Tory ministers remained in power until Anne’s 
death in 1714 when the change in sovereign brought the Whigs back 
into oJSce, As in 1710, this shift anticipated the loss of the Tory 
majority in parliament by several months. The principle and prac¬ 
tice of party government, tliat is, of choosing the ministry from the 
party which controlled parliament, was crystallizing, but It had not 
yet reached its full development. Party rivalries and plots under Anne 
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eel on the eve of her death with a High Tory intrigue to seize 
ver. An utter fiasco, this drove the moderate Tories into the Whig 
Party^ and so discredited and disrupted the Tory Party that for the 
next forty-five years it w^as condemned to obscurity. 

' Anne’s death and the Act of Settlement (1701) brought to the 
throne a new dynasty, the House of Hanover,^ in the person of 
George I (1714-1727). Under him and his son and successor, George 
II (1727-1760), the Whigs continued to work out the principles and 
practice not only of responsible government but of Cabinet control 
as well Knowing little of Britain and caring less, the first two 
Georges left the work of government in the hands of their Whig 
iiiinistcrs, of whom the greatest w^as Sir Robert Walpole. Since 
neither George attended Cabinet meetings, ’Walpole became the 
king’s agent as w^ll as leader of the Cabinet and of the Whig major¬ 
ity in the Commons. Thus, in elfect, though he never had the title, 
Walpol<? from 1721 to 1742 was the prime minister. Habits begun by 
chance hardened into tradition in this case as in so many others. By 
the time that George 111 (1760-1820) came to the throne, the tradi¬ 
tions of party, cabinet, and responsible government were so firmly 
entrenched that, ambitious as he was to rule, h6 dared do it only by 
building up a personal party, the “King’s Friends,” which finally 
won control of parliament and gave him a Tory ministry of his own. 
That the last British king to rule as well as reign did so through the 
machiiiery of parliament is clear evidence of the strength of tradition. 

In brief, by the end of the eighteenth century, the British govern¬ 
ment had achieved the form the major outlines of wTich have not 
greatly changed since that day save in the very important respect of 
democracy. Eighteenth-century Britain w'as ruled by an aristocracy, 
Whig until 1760, alternately Whig and Tory thereafter. Technical 
head of the government was the king but in practice his power stead¬ 
ily decreased until it was properly said of him that he reigned but did 
not rule." The real executive was the Cabinet, chosen from the ma¬ 
jority party in Parliament, strictly accountable to Pariiamenr, and en¬ 
dowed with authority only so long as it enjoyed majority support. 
If any bill proposed by the Cabinet was turned dowm by the legis¬ 
lature, or if that body went on record as having “no confidence” in 
the Cabinet, the group either had to resign, whereupon a new' min- 

^ Still 


1 the reigning house of Great Britain. The name was changed from the Ger¬ 
manic Hanover to the more British Windsor during the World War. 

3 The last exercise of the royal veto, for example, was in 1707, although the king 
still has the right to veto any bill. 





HOUSES OF PARI.IAMENT, REBUILT 1840-1860 


European architecture underwent a “Gothic revival” during the romantic re¬ 
action of the nineteenth century when architects sought inspiration from the medieval 
period of national beginnings. This style began in England where it was well repre¬ 
sented in the buildings pictured here. The earlier houses of Parliament were de¬ 
stroyed by Ere in 1834. 

istty ^ would be formed by the opposition, or to appeal to the country 
for support in an election. Curiously, the Cabinet has no legal basis 
as such. Its members derive their authority from their membership in 
the Privy Council and from their ministerial positions. The titular 
leader of the Cabinet, although not invariably the actual one, is the 
prime minister who chooses his colleagues, directs policies, and acts 
as spokesman. All members share responsibility for their individual 
or joint actions, resigning in a body in the event of defeat or ‘'no 
confidence.” 

Parliament, composed of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, was an oligarchic body in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, largely controlled by the landed aristocracy. Mem¬ 
bership in the Lords was restricted to the peerage. The Commons was 
elected, but suffrage was so severely limited that only about one out 
of every ten adult Englishmen had any voice in the matter. Of the 
560 members (1707-1801), forty-five were from Scotland, twenty- 
four from Wales, and the remaining 491 from England. There were 

‘ Properly speaking, the ministry is composed of the various ministers, i.e., the 
administrative heads sof departments of the government, not all of whom are always 
members of the Cabinet. Popular usage; however, has tended to make Ministr)% 
Cabinet, and Government virtually synonymous. 
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vtfixg^X^ypes of electoral districts in England proper: county, borough, 
and university, of which the 203 boroughs were by far the most im¬ 
portant. Suffrage in tlie boroughs varied from the sect and lot, or 
*‘pot-walloper” boroughs where every householder of six months 
residence had the right to vote, through the burgage boroughs in 
which only the owners of the houses or the house sites of the original 
voters had the, stiff rage, to the corporation and freemen boroughs 
where, respeerwely, only.members of the borough government and a 
specified group ©f “frednicn” had^the franchise.-j^epre^entation had 
been granted to itiiiny boroughs in' the dim^and 'distant past, and no 
account had' been taken of the population siiifts which had deprived 
manyT jo roughs of most of their inhabitpits while adding to th6. popu~ 
lation of others. The result was gross injustice in the distribution of 
scats in the Commons with these so-called ^rotteil boroughs,’^ whence 
all but a few inhabitants had departed, continuing to elect tnembers.to 
Parliaruent, while sections more recently populous h^d no representa¬ 
tion whatever. Moreover, the system lent itself most readily to manipu¬ 
lation by men able to buy votes or even to buy up wiiole butgage 
boroughs. The most notorious example of this typ§ of ‘-pocket’- or 
“nomination” borough was Old SariVm whose forty"^cres had no per¬ 
manent inhabitants but whose owner cptitiniK^cl to elect repTOenta-' 
fives to Parliament. The point to^be noticed is that this antiquated tys- 
tern made possible the control of the House of Commons by a small 
group of wealthy men who, in effect,, could buy atid sell scats in that 
House. “Borough-mongering” hecame a regular profession wMch.re- 
tiirned high profits in the fornrqf patronage and favorable legislation. 
With vested interests in control, Great Britain drifted along until, im¬ 
pact with three revolutions, the American, tlie .French, and the Indus¬ 
trial, forced her to change her ways. Domestic affairs in the eighteenth 
century were overshadowed by events rising from thp expansion of 
Europe overseas, and particularly by the Anglo-’FrencH .duel for em¬ 
pire. Reference frequently has been made in passing to. expanrion, 
colonialism, and mercantilism ; now'it is time to dr^w the threads to^ 
gether and examine the pattern. 

“Mercantilism” has already been defined and explairied. Expan¬ 
sion” is a convenient way of lumping together in one word the spread 
of the political, economic, and cultural system of any. people into ahy 
alien area. “Colonization ” an integral phase of expansion, is the means 
by which such extensions of power and culture are rendered more or 
less permanent. Expansion is apparently as old as man, But Euiopean 
overseas expansion began only in the sixteenth century. The fact is 
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v^nietiines ov^^rlooked that expansion has both an extroverted and 
introverted aspect. The former is the more familiar “ouward’^ move¬ 
ment of discovery, trade, colonization, and, eventually, the Euro¬ 
peanization of the world. For us of the New World, expansion was 
the link wdiich bound us to Europe. We are transplanted Europeans 
who have, indeed, developed our own culture, but whose roots are 
in the Old A¥orld. The ^‘inward” aspect includes: the widening of 
intellectual horizons and the further breaking down of localism and 
provincialism; the intensification of nationalism and nationalistic com¬ 
petition; commercial, financial, and industrial growth; polidcal changes 
due in whole or in part to overseas influence; and, in short, the entire, 
complicated reaction of the mother country to the powers and re¬ 
sponsibilities conferred upon her by possession of a colonial empire.^ 
Generalizations about the motives which led to expansion are not 
wholly satisfactory since the motivation so often varied. Not all men 
—and, after all, nations are only groups of men—are moved by the 
same things or combinations of forces. Nevertheless, it is possible with 
reasonable accuracy to group detailed motives under the three alliter¬ 
ative headings of gospel, gold, and glory. As the reader is aware, 
Christianity has always been strongly missionary. The desire to prose¬ 
lytize, to spread the Christian religion, has been most powerful since 
the days of St, Paul. Catholic and Protestant alike eagerly sought from 
the sixteenth century forv^ard to spread their religions into newly 
discovered lands. Some men, too, sought die chance to worship as 
they pleased, unhampered by the religious intolerance of their home¬ 
lands. Usually, be it noted, vSuch men were not advocates of religious 
toleration and liberty for all. They only wanted the opportunity to 
worship as they themselves chose. Greed for gold and treasure led 
some men to the ends of the earth and some nations to extend their 
sway over strange places and alien peoples. More important, but less 
spectacular, was the desire for profits from trade and commerce. 
Coincidental in fifteenth-century Europe was an increased demand 
for and a diminished supply of eastern goods. The earliest voyages of 
discovery and the first empire building sought to supply that lack. 
Many men, too, sought neither gold nor trade, as such, but merely 
a new and better opportunity to make a living. The urge for glory 
was both personal and national. Individuals saw in the v^orld overseas, 
not only chances for profits, but adventure, romance, and the win¬ 
ning of public acclaim. Nations, that is, groups of men, saw oppor¬ 
tunities to increase their power and their prestige. Jealousies, and 
superiority complexes also tended toward the same end 
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e pioneer explorers and empire builders were sent outvby the' , 
Fi^ortugn^se whose establishment of a strong centralized, monarchy in 
tlie^ late “fourteenth century made possible their commercial pre¬ 
eminence in the fifteenth centuiy. Under the leadership of Prince 
Henry (t394^14150), entitled the Navigator for his work along these 
lines, exploratory voyages were.undertaken along the west coast of 
Africa which climaxed with the rounding of the Good Hope 

by .Bartolomeu Diak‘(i486-1488) and the first all-sea voyage to India 
. by Vasco da Gama (1497-1498}. These discoveries gave Portugal a 
virtual monopoly of tkide witIT India and the'Spice Islands. Pepper 
and clov^es were the most, valuable commodities, and the usual profit 
was^ about five hundred per cent/During its-seventy-five odd years 
of supremacy^ Portugal made no atteiiipt at land conquests in the 
. East, centered its a\rtivity in gaining and maintaining commercial 
and maritime pre.-epiinence. .Only in Brazil discovered probably by 
• accident, clid the\Portuguese attempt colonization. Futidamerit 4 
wealrnesses at. home, however, made impossible the continued main¬ 
tenance of em'pire, and. in 158a Portugal itself was annexed to Spain 
'and its empire either m^ig^d with the Spanish or fell prey to other 
rivals. \ ^ 

S'pain, fidally united and'given an absolute monarchy by Ferdi¬ 
nand ahd, Isabella late'in the fifteenth century, entered the imperial 
field with the celebrated., voyages of Columhim^ rivaliy 

with Portugal was reducecl.by mutual acceptance of the Papal Line 
— of Dchiarcation (1493) ^ which awarded'all, lands unclaimed by 
'*•'Christian princes to .Spain if they lay West of a [ine approximately 37 
degrees W. longitude; to. Portugal, if east of that line. By a series 
, of discoveries and conquesf'?;, Spaiq* brought under her rule a 
vcmpire in sdutiiem North Americ^.^ Central Amctica, and'-.Souths 
America plus the Caribbean Isl.ands iri the Atlantic and the Philip¬ 
pines in the Pacific. Gold, gospel, and glory had indeed been the 
Spanish motives ahd these were reflected in her empire. Strict mo¬ 
nopoly controL was established in all parts and her colonics were 
valued only as unarkets on the one hand and producers of mineral 
wealth ahd raw materials on the other. No aliens were allowed to 
trade with the colonies and colonists themselves were forbidden to 
produce goods in competition with Spain. Prominent in all Spanish 
colonies were the churchmen, many of whom were explorers,, con¬ 
querors, colonizers, and administrators as^weli priests. The strong 

1 This was'revised in 1494 by the Treaty of Toidesillas which moved the line 
west about nine degrees. • , . ^ 
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SIR THOMAS ROE A'l' THE COURT OF AjMIR. MURAL AT' MTST- 
MINS'LER. PAINTING BY W. ROTHSIEIN: 

This is one <3f a series of niuraJs in St. Stephen’s Hall, Wesrminsrer, depicting the 
building of Britain. Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador to tlie court of Jehangir, 
the Moghul Emperor of Hindustan, by King James on behalf of the East India 
Company. Roe was able to obtain important commercial concessions. The painting 
is shown here to typify the growth of empires. 


Catholicism of the so-called Latin American countries is testimony to 
the enduring character of their work. As was befitting the empire 
of an absolute monarcliy, the Spanish .colonies were governed directly 
from Spain by means of viceroys and other royal agents. The influx 
of fabulous amounts of gold and silver from the New World gave 
Spain a brief period of European power and glory, but neglect of 
other resources, both in Spain and in the colonies, plus the rise of 
Dutch and English sea power, brought decline. Spain held most of 
its empire until into the nineteenth century, but its day of triumph 
had vanished two centuries before. However, the persistence of the 
Spanish tongue and Spanish customs in Central and South America 
and the southwestern L^nited States gives evidence that the social 
and cultural conquest was really lasting. 

Leadership in trade and empire shifted in the late sixteenth cen¬ 
tury from Spain to its rebellious province, the Dutch Netherlands, 
In fact, this mercantile and maritime struggle, in which the Dutch 
were sporadically assisted by the English who also felt menaced by 
Spanish powei*, was part of the Dutch fight for independence. The 
Dutch East India Company, for example, formed in i6oi by the 
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?{marion of eight small companies engaged in the spice traJa 
the Indies, was virtually a department of the stare which on 
occasion supplied the government with ships, money, and men. .The 
same relation also existed with the Dutch West India Company, char¬ 
tered in 1621 to fight Spain, conqher Brazil, and trade and colonize 
in North America. Both in the East and in the West, the Dutch 
. subordinated everything to trade. Such conquests as they made were 
primarily to promote or protect trade, and cxxept 'for New Amster¬ 
dam they undertook little colonization. Anglo-Dutclr rivalry, always 
vigorous and warlike in the reign of James I, flared out in open war 
under'Cromwell and Charles IL. The Dutch could not long match 
the English power and resources and by the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century they had lost both their commercial pre-eminence 
and their colony of New Amsterdam. In the East, the Dutch success¬ 
fully held on to the Indies whence they had driven the English by 
1625, and in 1940.they still control a colonial empire of over 733,000 
square miles in that region. 

France, lilte EngFapd and the Netherlands, first challenged Iberian 
colonial supremacy in the sixteenth Century Vith voyages of dis¬ 
covery and exploration of which the most important were those of 
Jacques Carder. Tliis intrepid seaman reached the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River in 1534 and* in the next year sailed up the river past 
the Indian settlements. Stadacona (Quebec) and Hochlega (Mon¬ 
treal) to the rapids which he called La Chine (China), symbol of 
the tact that what he sought was a trade route to the East. Various 
attempts «it colonization failed and religious strife plus European en¬ 
tanglements cut off further truils for felf a century. The lure of tlie 
profits to be made from the fisheries and more importantly from the 
fur trade ^ led to a renewal of French efforts early in the seventeenth 
century. The first settlement w^as at Acadia (now^ Nova Scotia) ® but 
New France re^dly began with the foundation of Quebec (1608) by 
that very epitome of the French explorers, the adventurous, coura¬ 
geous visionary, Samuel de Champlain, Westw^ard expansion, pri¬ 
marily in search of furs, secondly in search of converts to Christianity 
—the missionaries were very important in the development of New 
France—and thirdly to forestall the English, was very rapid. First 
individuals and then joint stock companies chartered by Richelieu 

style revolution at: the turn of the century made furs ver^ fashionable and 
led to an increasing demand for them. Beaver hats were especially prized. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that a freak of fasliion, was responsible for the begin¬ 
ning and early life of New France. 

2 The first colony (1604) but a successful attempt was made in i(5io. 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Ubrary 

CHAMPLAIN’S HABITATION. FROM CHAMPLAIN’S VOYAGES, 1613 . 

Samuel de Champlain, the real founder of French Canada, ascended the Sc. Law¬ 
rence River in 1608 and established a colony, soon kno^ as Quebec, near the Indian 
village of Scadacona. 


sought to exploit the fur trade and, very incidentally, to colonize the 
land. The feudal, or as it was known in New France, the setgneurkl, 
system, was transplanted to the colony. Less rigid and less onerous 
than its European parent, the system was well adapted to the needs 
of the very sparsely populated colony whose greatest problem was 
defense against the Indians and the English. It did not, however, make 
for permanent settlement or for sound agriculture, and these failings, 
made worse by lack of manpower, constituted the greatest weaknesses 
of the colony. 

Colbert and Louis XIV transformed New France into a royal 
colony in 1663, and the always oligarchic government became wholly 
autocratic and paternalistic. In fact the outstanding characteristic of 
New France was excessive paternalism. The seigneurial system was 
patriarchalj the secular government minutely regulated all details of 
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^ (and the Church kept close tabii on the life and doings of every 
aniily. Local self-government was virtually non-existent. The eco¬ 
nomic system of the colony, which by 170Q stretched from Acadia 
north to the valley of the St. Lawrence, westerly to the Great Lakes 
and dbwm the Mississippi to the sea, was based wholly on the fur 
trade, AgricultiTre was primitive and slight. The social system was 
more rigid than that of the English colonies but less so than that of 
France. In recapitulation, New France suffered from the weaknesses 
of poverty, scarcity of manpower, undue emphasis upon the fur trade, 
and excessive dependence upon France. Yet, withal, it endured for 
over 160 years. 

7 he empire of Etigland which in 1940 covered about one quarter of 
the earth’s land surface began primarily as a venture in commerce and 
sea power. It is impossible here even to attempt a sketch of its growth, 
but passing reference here and there has already indicated the con¬ 
cern which both Tudor and Stuart felt for it. By the mid-eighteenth 
century it included the eastern seaboard of North America between 
French Acadia and Spanish Florida, and Rupert’s Land in the area 
of Hudson’s Bay, Bermuda, the Westward and Leeward Islands, and 
Jamaica in the West Indies; and trading stations such as Bombay and 
Madras in India. The chief instruments in this development had been 
joint-stock companies like the East India Company, the Somers Com¬ 
pany (Beimuda), the Virginia Company, the Plymouth Company, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Some colonies, for example, Mary¬ 
land, the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and the Leewards, owed 
their existence to '‘proprietors,” i.e., individuals granted rights of trade 
and colonization by the Crown. In the East, the English empire was 
commercial, like that of the Netherlands; in the West, it was mercan¬ 
tile and colonial 

English colonial policy from the Restoration to the American 
Revolution falls naturaUy into three periods. The first, 1660-1713, 
was strongly mercantilisric. Colonies were regarded as existing pri¬ 
marily for England’s benefit and it was expected that in return for 
protection they would give trade advantages to the mother country. 
7 his was also the period of deliberate imperialism by the government 
as exemplified by wars with the Dutch, one of which added New 
Amsterdam to the English holdings, and by systematic colonization. 
T he second period, 1713-1756, was the era of Whig dominance, and 
their policy was to ‘Met sleeping dogs lie.” Stringent trade restrictions 
were legislated, but not enforced; the question of colonial self-gov¬ 
ernment was ignored; and the advancing of imperial interests was 
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FRANCE. AN ETCHING BY AVILLIAM HOGARTH ( 1697 - 1764 ). 

This reflects the popillar^ English, attitude toward France in the mid-eighteenth 
century. Notice! the flag, “Vengeance and the Good Beer and Goo'd Beef of Eng¬ 
land”; the tavern sigh, “Thin Soup”; and the oflicesr roasting .frogs-^-all intimating the 
poverty and hunger of Francc>.Thc well-fed friar with his plans for a monastery 
and his load of inquisitorial weapons w’^as meant to appeal to the' ai\ti-Catholicism of 
the English, a feeling which liad been strong since Tudor times. The second plate 
of this series depicts England as a land of pJtehty. 

largely left to private enterprise. The diird phase, 1756-1776; was one 
of renewed vigor. The Navigation Acts and other trade regulations 
were strictly enforced to the intense resentment of the colonials who 
much preferred the easy-going policy of the Whigs, New duties and 
new taxes were imposed in an attempt to make the cplonies bear their 
share of the burden of the long struggle with France which climaxed 
with the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 

The “Second Hundred-Years’ War” is the title which has been 
applied to the long conflict between France and England w^hich began 
with William’s war with Louis (1689-1697) alreadyvreferred to in 
this and earlier chapters. Broadly speaking, the two fiindaniental 
causes of this rivalry are to be found in the “Balance of Power,” and 
the commercial and colonial competition of the t\vo nations. The 
establishment of French hegemony in Europe by Richelieu and Ma- 
zariii, and more especially the aggressive expansion of Louis XIV into 
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'^ow Countries, roused English fears. The pro-French policy o: 
II and the vigorous anti-Catholicism of the majority of Eng¬ 
lishmen rendered these fears more real and Englishmen more ready 
to support William’vS bellicose policies. Intensive commercialism began 
with the mercantilism of Colbert, and it was a measure of its bitter¬ 
ness that an Anglo-French tariff war begam in 1678 lasted for well 
over a hundred years. If the reader will recall the role assigned to 
colonies by mercantilist theories he will at once see why the rivalry 
extended into the colonial field. The attempts of Louis and Colbert 
to build up New France, for example, were, regarded by English 
mercantilists not alone as a threat to their colonies or to the trade in 
fish and furs, hut also as a distinct attempt to enrich France so that 
she might extend her dominance over England. Despite this colonial 
aspect, hoM'^ever, the struggle until after 1748 was centered chiefly 
in Europe. 

Since they are related elsewhere ^ there is no need to repeat here 
the story of these conflicts. The War of the League of Augsburg 
(1689-1697), kno\vn in the colonies as King William's War, ended 
with the mutual exhaustion of both antagonists and a virtual return 
to the status quo mte bellum. Louis had been checked, however, 
William firmly enthroned, and the Netherlands temporarily secured. 
The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713), called by colonials 
Queen Anne's War, resulted in the additions to the British Empire of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, Acadia, Newfoundland, and Fludson’s Bay 
region, which latter had long been claimed by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Peace broke out between the two rivals in the years from 
1713 to 1740, while France was under a regency and England under 
the first Hanoverians, but commercial and colonial rivalry continued 
both in America where the French constructed their chain of forts 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and in India where the final 
collapse of the Mogul Empire (1739) opened the way for European 
advance. The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) settled 
little, though the French lost Loiiisbnrg in North iVmerica to the 
British, and the latter lost Madras to the former. 

The Seven Years' War, preceded by the Diplomatic Revolution ^ 
and by an undeclared Anglo-French war (1755-1756), in which the 
British captured parr of the French fleet and over one million pounds' 
worth of French shipping, and precipitated by the Prussian invasion 
of Saxony, was the climax of the struggle. A comparison of the two 

1 See Chapter XVU. 

2 See p. 499. 
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'ers shpws that the British position wavS stronger. The greater 
manpower of France wasS offset by her involvement in Europe and 
her liability to invasion which made it necessaiy to kfeep a large army 
at home, as well as to maintain a. fleet for the defense of her empire. 
Britain, protected by her insularity, was able tp depend upon her 
fleet for both domestic and imperial protection. French advantages in 
India, won chiefly by the skillful statecraft of Joseph Dnpleix;,D.irec>* A 
’■'*tor Geikral of the French Company in India from 1-742 to 1754, 
were largely nullified by his recall, and by lack.iOf sea,^power., Iti 
North America, the geographically compact, largely self-reliant Brit¬ 
ish colonies were better situated than the hyperextended French hold- 
ings which were so dependent upon the mother country for supplies 
and men.. Both France and Great Britain felt that mastery in Europe 
was dependent upon mastery of America and both were prepared f0 
mate strenuous efforts to win it. ^ ^ \ 

The iascinating story of the war—of the victory w'on by the 
quondam English clerk, Robert Clive, at the Battle*of Plassey (1757'); 
of-the capture of Louisburg (1758)., Quebec. (1759), and Montreal 
(i 7<^q), by British and colonial troops; and of the’yirtii'al destruction\\ 
of theTrench fleet at the Battles of Lagos and Quiberon Bay (175^) — 
dies beyond, the limits of this hook. Most important of the British states¬ 
men was William Pitt the Elder, Whig leader and Prinie Minister 
from 1757 to 1761. Under his guidance every'possible pressure. \vas 
*vput on France, and Britain rose from what seenjed sure, defeat to 
victory. Pitt was driven from povver before the war.endcd, by the dis¬ 
favor of George III, but the Peace of Paris nonetheless, \ 

• a recorfl of Pitt’s success. By its terms, .Great Britain received Florida • 

. from Spain; and’Senegal, Minorca, islands in the West Indies, Canada 
and lands east of the Missiswsippi from France. In payment for an alli¬ 
ance and as recompense for loss of Florida, France gave Louisiana to 
Spain. Her power in India also shattered, France salvaged from the 
wreck of her empire only five trading stations in India, the islands of 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Santo Domingo in the West Indies and 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon in the noith Atlantic, and fishing rights off 
Ncwd’anndlahd. Great Britain emerged as undisputed mistress of the 
seas, hated and envied by the rest of Europe as die greatest com¬ 
mercial and colonial power in the world. Yet iff the words of th^ 
ancient prpyerb, “Pride goeth before destruction and an haughty 
s, spirit before a, fall.” Within two decades a successful rebellion had 
deprived Great Britain of her most important colonies. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF LAND AND WEALTH 

he American Revolution (1775-1783) was.not the spontaneofe^ 
mass insurrection of ‘‘patriots” against the tyranny of Great Britain 
which legend has depicted,^bllt the <\vork of an active and vociferous 
minority. Its complex causes included selfish greed as 'well as altruism, 
personal animosities as well as the better-publicized love of liberty. 
It W'ouid .seem that the key to the American Revolution lay in the 
period of Whig neglect earlier in the,century. Failure to enforce the 
stringent trade regulations had not only led to a profitable, If illegal, 
trade, which added greatly to the colonials' wealth ahd> prosperity; 
it also had the effect of making resentment sure if and when the re¬ 
strictions should be enforced. Similarly, inaction by the British gov- 
■ ernment had both permitted and, in a sense, forced the colonists to 
develop self-government. These, things led to the gfowth of self- 
assurance and an in*depende](it spirit to which was added a strong sense 
of security when the Treaty of Paris removed the French threat. In 
such n situation it was probably. inevitable that when the lackadaisical 
Whig policy was repriced by the vigorous rncrcantilistic and imperial 
policy of .George* Grenville, an explosion of some sort should occur. 
From his poirit of view, Grenville'was merely seeking to make the 
now -populous and reasonably* prosperpus colonies pay part of the 
expense of their vown protection and'maintenance. New legislation 
(the Sugar Act, 1764) Was devised to reduce smuggling and to pro¬ 
duce'a revenue; and a stamp tax, cal^ulatM to return aboijt ioo,6po 
poundsvannually, was imposed (Stamp Act, 1765). The reaction of 
the colonies must have been a distinct shock to Grenville. Tliek im¬ 
mediate protests were implemented by an .embargo , on British goods 
which startled the English merchants, whose trade was threatened, 
into putting pressure on Parliament which repealed the olfcfnsive act 
in 1766. Other tax laws, including the familiar tax‘on tea, helped 
keep alive irritation during the next several years. Attempts at ap¬ 
peasement were largely nullified by the stubborn insistence of George 
in upon punitive measures, and the equally obstinate detem^ination 
of Samticl Adams of Boston to incite a rebellion. Finally in 1774, 
Boston Poit Act, which closed that port to all shipping, to the irrita¬ 
tion of the merchants of the seacoast, and the Quebec Act, which, 
intended as a fair and generous settlement of the problem of, Canada, 
roused both the fear and the anger of the inland colonists, brought 
matters to a head. The First Continental Congress, while protesting 
its loyalty, declared a war of economic sanctions against Great 
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, and then each party sat tight waiting for the other to 
ipitulate. 

The war, begun on April 19, 1775, by the Battles of Lexington 
and Concord, was in many respects a civil rather than an inter-nation 
Loyalties were divided on both sides of the Atlantic. Many 
English Whigs opposed the war, seeing in it an attack upon colonial 
liberties which they feared,was a prelude to an attack upon their own. 
Among the colonists, a proportion variously estimated at from 15 to 
33 percent remained loyal to the Crown, and probably not more 
than a quarter of the population were active supporters of the rebel 
cause. The history of the war, familiar to every American by reason 
of frequent repetition, has no place here. Blundering incompetence 
and half-hearted action by the British, plus the intervention of France 
and Spain led to a colonial victory. 

The consequences of the iVmerican Revolution, overwhelming in 
their ramifications, can only be hinted at. The Treaty of Paris (1783) 
recognizxd the independence of the thirteen colonies and paved the 
way for their subsequent unification. The migration of the Loyalists 
to Canada, during and after the war, transformed that province into 
a British colony which has now become the leading Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Undoubtedly, also, the examples 
of a successful revolution and of equally successful nation-building 
have given impetus and inspiration to liberals everywhere. Finally, 
the loss of the American colonies produced a disillusionment which 
led to a temporary retreat from colonialism. In place of the avid de¬ 
sires for empire appeared the defeatist theory that colonies were of 
no value since, like fruits when they ripen, they drop from the parent 
stem. The American Revolution seemed to offer concrete proof of 
this, and the new economic theories of the Physiocrats, who will be 
discussed in the next chapter, administered the final blow to the old 
mercantilism. 
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Chapter XIX 


Jhe Dislocation of the Social Order 


A. The INADEQUACIES OF ABSOLUTISM 

The example of contemporary dictatorships demonstrates that ab¬ 
solute governnienc is not simply an historical phenomenon. Under 
one disguise or another, it has always existed, has always been 
espoused, and has been frequently acquiesced in by men. The theories 
advanced to justify it have undergone frequent changes, but the 
fundamental excuses for absolutism are the same in every age: to 
provide ''enlightened” government for the "unenlightened”; to ensure 
"efficiency” in administration; and to advance the common good. It 
makes little difference whether an absolutism be "divinely ordained” 
as in the age of Louis XIV, "decreed by the immutable laws of na¬ 
ture” as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, or the result of "inex¬ 
orable economic law” as in Communist Russia. In every case it is 
based on the assumption that the mass of men are too ignorant and 
too selfish to govern themselves in the common interest. Modern 
exponents of absolutism like Hitler and Mussolini, while flattering 
the masses, exercise no restraint in revealing their contempt for them^ 
The appeals of absolutism, like the excuses for it, have been funda¬ 
mentally the same in all ages. It satisfies those with lust for power, 
convinced of their own superiority, and unwilling to tolerate checks 
upon their authority. It is likely to win approval among vested inter¬ 
ests who feel that they are threatened under mass control, and at the 
same time it appeals to those who want radical changes in the social 
structure and are convinced that these cannot be realized except 
through revolution and dictatorship. Sincere reformers may defend 
it on the score that centralized control in enlightened hands could do 
more good for mankind than democratic government by mediocrities. 
Finally, many who are only passively concerned with government are 
won to absolutism since it relieves them of the responsibility of gov- 
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iing themselves. This seems especially true in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In the age of Louis XIV, lack of popular education and the 
strong forces of tradition deprived the masses of even this simple 
choice. 

It is easy to construct a logical case for absolutism, provided past 
experience be ignored and provided one limit one’s self to ration¬ 
alizations upon the future. It is impossible to do so from the example 
of absolute governments of the past. They all betray fundamental 
and inherent weaknesses. 

Absolute government is usually established through force and 
always preserved by force. Assuming omniscience, it can brook no 
opposition in word or deed. It prohibits the free assembly of citizens, 
attempts rigorously to censor thought and ideas, and ‘liquidates” 
those who have the temerity to question its motives and methods, 
vSnspecting his subjects and fearing them, the dictator reinforces his 
oppression by employing secret agents, provocateurs, and secret 
police. He bends the courts and the law to his will and supplies him¬ 
self with armed forces to make his will obeyed. At the same time he 
denies arms to the mass of the people. These are the basic techniques 
of all authoritarian governments, although they have manifested 
themselves in the most varied ways. The differences between the 
Praetorian Guard of Roman Emperors and the jMilitia of Fascist Italy, 
between the suppression of free speech in scvcntecnth-century France 
and in modern dictatorships, between the secret police of imperial 
Russia and those of present-day Russia, Italy, and Germany are all 
chiefly differences in detail. Absolute goveminent must be presented 
by force rather than by the free consent of the governed, else force 
wmidd not be the instrument of every absolutism. 

The dependence upon force is absolutism’s greatest weakness. In 
tixe first place, it is futile to assume that uniformity of thought and 
ideas can be imposed permanently. One of the finest examples of this 
futility has already been observed in the history of the Christian 
Church. Despite the instruments of oppression which had been de¬ 
vised, it was impossible to make all religious thinking fit the same 
pattern. There are likewise numerous examples of failure in the at¬ 
tempts made to impose uniform political chinking. In the nineteenth 
century, the classic cases are those of Metternich in Austria and of 
the more reactionary czars of Russia. None of these was able to devise 
an effective quarantine against infectious ideas from the outside, nor 
were they able to keep opposition from breeding within. Not only 
is the use of force futile in attaining the objectives of absolutism, it 
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w^Jwise likely to recoil upoa its'inventor. Such was the case when 
uiePrEBtorian GCiard of the Roman. Empire subordinated the Em¬ 
perors; such also was.the case when disUlusionfed subjects turned upon 
Czar Nicholas 11 of Russia. It is not altogether improbable that a 
similar fate may befall mtidern dictators. 

One of the supposedly'gr.eat.virtues.^of ahsolutism is, that k enables 
the most able personality t6< govern'ih.’the common interest. This is 
likewise one of its greatest wealmesses. While it .is true that on occa¬ 
sions exceptional'men of great vision who, were devoted to the public 
good governed well as abiSohite authorities, the fact remains that there ' 
can be no guarantee that wik government, if it exists, will be per¬ 
petuated in an authoritarian regime.. Indeed,'it is more likely that 
genius will be followed by mediocrity, with the result that centralized 
control is badly inismsed. Elistorical evidence of this'is considerable. 
Probably the best example can be drawn from Roman imperial his- 
tor>'. The wise and beneficent govcrnrtient of the philo'sopher Em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius gave'way to the evil administration of his son, 
Cominodus. Centralization .which in the .one case made for good 
government, in the other inade for bad government. . An absolutism 
is too dependent upoii the individual who, happens to w'ield the instru¬ 
ments of power. ' . • - ^ 


B. The prooress, 'OF scientific thought 


The eighteenth'cehtury is often referred to as the Age of Rea¬ 
son or tht Age of the Enkghtettment. Both terms reveal fundamental 
characteristics of the period: the emphasis of reason over faith and 
authority amOng many intellectuals; and the wide dissi2mination ,of, 
rational thought. In this era, the whole intellectual, world reacted to 
ihe accumulating influene,es of the, Protestant and commercial revolu¬ 
tions, geographic discoveries, and the phenomenal advimees of science. 
All established thought and alpexisting^institutidns were tested irithe 
cracible,of reason, and'by use of .reason men were persuaded to be¬ 
lieve that a perfect order could bfe realized. Not everyone shared this 
confidence or optimism. The masses were still excluded from intel¬ 
lectual riches as they were fronii material wealth, and there were many 
of the upper strata who. clung to traditional faith and authority. An 
age which produced a Wesley and a Hume, which tolerated the 
publications of Voltaire and punished those- who read, them, could 
scarcely be accused of dull uniformity. Yet the temper of the times 
was rationalistic, and posterity has judged that tho.se who worshiped 
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altar of Reason made the most significant contribatioas ’ 
urnan liberty. 

Ainong the great intellecnial revolutions, the Enlightenment holds 
a unique place in the transition from early modern to contemporary 
times, lake the Scholastics and the Humanists; the men of the En¬ 
lightenment still held to the view that the universe was uniform and 
orderly and that there was a final and infallible authority to which 
they could appeal. Their authority, however, human understand¬ 
ing or reason, not the Church Fathers or die ancient claSssicists, and 
their inspiration was science not religion. In this latter respect, they 
anticipated the modern age but fell short of it through their inclina¬ 
tion to dogmatism. They had almost unlimited confidence in the 
power of human reason and in the rationality of man. They had a 
growing faith in human progress; they were humanitarian and cosmo¬ 
politan in their views. Convinced by science that all nature, including 
man, was originally orderly and rational, they applied the lessons of 
science to the investigation of all social institutions, religion, morals, 
and ethics. There was much in their methods which now seems naive 
and many of their conclusions appear ludicrous, but the fact remains 
that through their ejfforc a great deal of the accumulated rubbish of 
the past was swept aside. 

If confidence in reason and in the capacity of science to explain 
the universe and refashion society was exaggerated, it was because 
there was little cause to doubt their validity. Since the days of 
Copernicus and Galileo, science had steadily widened its conquests, 
until it gave promise of reducing everything to simple, mathematical 
order. Some age-old superstitions were dispelled, and doubt was cast 
upon those which remained. It was perfectly natural that the tools 
of science, so uniformly successful in prying loose the secrets of 
inanimate nature, should be applied to animate nature as well. After 
all, every discovery of science added assurance to the growing con¬ 
viction that ail nature, including man, was fashioned in uniform pat¬ 
tern and responded to clearly observable and calculable mathematical 
law. The glorious achievements of seventeenth-century science, and 
particularly those of Sir Isaac Newton, seemed to justify this faith. 

Son of a yeoman, Sir Isaac Newton trained in theology at Cam¬ 
bridge University before acquaintance with the publications of Kepler 
persuaded him to concentrate his attention upon the study of astron¬ 
omy, physics, and mathematics. At the age of twenty-four he had 
already formulated the basic hypotheses by which he was to revolu¬ 
tionize these sciences, but it was not until twenty years later, after 
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ig mathematical proofs, that he published his momentous work, 
Mathe^mtical Principles of Natural Philosophy (1687). This 
supplied rnatheniatical evidence for the law of gravitation, that “every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle with a 
force varying inversely as the square of the distance between them 
and directly proportional to the product of their masses.” Thus the 
force which Galileo had used to explain falling objects on this earth 
was demonstrated to have universal application and was advanced to 
explain the motion of the heavenly planets. Nothing could demon¬ 
strate more effectively the universality of natural law. The Coper- 
nican system was at last established upon a firm basis and superstitions 
of the middle ages which the Church had cultivated were dealt a 
decisive blow. 

The revolutionary implications of Newton’s Principia, as his great 
work is also called, were fully appreciated by his contemporaries. 
Despite its dull style and its difficult mathematics, it passed through 
forty translations, abbreviations, and popularizations during the next 
cenmry, becoming the common possession of the intellectual world. 
Newton was extolled as the discoverer of the universe and the great¬ 
est genius of all times. For a century scientists devoted themselves to 
the exposition and elaboration of his proofs; for well over a century 
more they stood the tests of constantly expanding science. It was not 
until the twentieth century that some of his minor conclusions were 
seriously challenged by the exponents of the theory of relativity. 
Even so, the basic principles of Nevnionian mechanics are still ac¬ 
cepted, Little wonder that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when there was little reason to doubt and every reason to rely upon 
the accuracy of his conclusions, Newton w as worshiped only a little 
less than the Divinity. 

While Newtonian mechanics demonstrated the simplicity and uni¬ 
formity of nature in the universe, physical studies began to unlock 
the secrets of the everyday world. Newton himself investigated the 
properties of light, demonstrating that the rainbow is produced 
through the decomposition of white light, and he came close to 
anticipating the w^ave theory. It was left to his great contemporary, 
Christian Fluygens, however, to advance this latter thesis with such 
clarity that it was generally accepted by the nineteenth century. 
These notable studies of optics were accompanied by significant tech¬ 
nical improvements in instrunients for observation, particularly the 
niicroscope and the telescope. 

Speculation upon the properties of matter and the laws of motion 
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anticipated the idea-of “eleinents” and the atomic theory, 
and most important of all framed the ‘iaw^^ that the volume of a gas 
varies inversely with its pressure. Despite Boyle’s contributions, chem ¬ 
istry did not advance witii the same degree of rapidity as did physics. 
It was bogged down by outworn traditions and hampered by un¬ 
sound speculation. Not until the second half of the eighteenth century 
were there further notable achievenients. Around 1755 Joseph Black, 
professor at the University of Edinburgh, made the discovery that 
alkalies when heated threw off a gas which he called ‘^fixed air” and 
which we now know as carbon dioxide. Shortly afterward, Henry 
Cavendish discovered hydrogen, and in 1774, Joseph Priestley found 
the gas which supports combustion and which was named oxygen by 
the French chemist Lavoisier (1743-1794). The greatest chemist of 
the eighteenth century, Lavoisier, systematized the discoveries of his 
contemporaries, dispelled the false doctrines which lingered, and ad¬ 
vanced the thesis that in chemical actions though the quality of mat¬ 
ter may change, its quantity remains stationary. This ''quantitative” 
concept was the starting point for some of the most notable chemical 
discoveries of the next century. 

In the eiglitecnth century, geography took its place among the 
exact sciences, under the stimulation of geographic discoveries. Partly 
for the same reason, geology was born. From the sixteenth century 
forward, considerable progress had been made in the study of rocks 
and earth fonnacions, but it was an eighteenth-century Scotchman, 
James Hutton (1726-1797), who laid the foundation for modern 
geology in his Theory of the Earthy published in 1785, In this he 
maintained that the earth was not recently created but the result of 
gradual and evolutionary change which was observable in the rock 
formations and investigations of the earth’s crust. 

Significant discoveries were likewise made in botany and zoology. 
In the former a great early contribution was that of the English 
clergyman, John Ray, who first produced a systematic classification 
of plants. The Swedish scientist, Carl Linnxus, employed this pro¬ 
cedure on a wider scale, establishing the modern nomenclature used in 
the plant and animal kingdoms. Much the same contribution to zo¬ 
ology was made by the distinguished French scientist Bnifon. 

As nature abandoned its secrets and seemingly justified the New¬ 
tonian implication that all nature was subjected to mechanical law, 
it was to be expected that the holy tabernacle of the human body 
should be asked to sacrifice its place of privilege. Physiological studies 
by such men as Rene Descartes and Julicn dc la Mettrie (1709-1751) 
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them that the bodhy functions of men and animals were 
uie^hicaL Though the former compromised his views, as will be 
shown, de la Mettrie remained frankly skeptical^of the current physio- • 
logical mysticism and propounded his hereticafviews i'n the brilliant 
publicatiotis: Nlstn a Mcicbine and Mctn Mors Thini ct Machins. The 
persecution la Mettrie suffered for his labors even met with the 
approval of fellow scientists who spurned mechanism when applied 
to hving organisms, since they believed that living things tranHcendcd 
the laws of- physics. These latter were' known as vitalists. The con¬ 
flict which raged between the two schools in the aightcenth century 
has not yet terminated. • , • 

Despite theif controversy, physiologists gteadily, widened the. 
boundaries of their sfcience. Albrecht von Haller, starting from the 
a.ssiunption that morphological structure can explain the pfocesses of 
life and thought, classified the organs of the body according to the 
degree of their sensitivity to,stimuli, described the nerves as organs of 
feeling, and gave an explanation of the relations between sensation 
and thought. Reflex action w'as discovered, the action of the heart 
further explained, and important theories were advanced to expliin 
the processes of reproduction. These advane.es contributed much to. 
medicine, though medical science was still gretitly retarded by popu¬ 
lar superstition. 

The physician in the eighteenth century was still regarded with 
aversion, but his status steadily improved. Medicine was a trade, nor 
a profession, still burdened by a mass of superstitions, and exploited' 
by innumerable quacks. Considerable progress was made, however, 
through the gradual establishment of clinical instruction, the issuance 
of scientific periodicals, and the discov-ery .of sonic of the cairses for 
the spread of contagious diseases. Probably the greatest advance of 
all came with the discovery of inoculation against smallpox. Records 
of this practice as employed-in the Orient first appeared in the 
publications of the Roy'al Society of London early in the 
eighteenth century, and attracted, the interest of practical New Eng¬ 
landers plagued with the disease. Experiments were successfully made 
in Boston with inoculations, and subsequent!)' were practised fairly 
extensively, though against widespread popular objections. At the 
same time a beginning was made in the study of occupational diseases, 
the causes of yellow fever, and in scientific obstetrical surgery. 

All of these victories of science, mostly -in the' seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, encouraged the intellectuals of the eighteenth cefitury to trans-- 
fer the scientific spirit to other fields of investigation, and. to popular- 
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Culver Service 


THE FIRST VACCINATION BY DR. JENNER. A DRAWING BY GEORGES 
GASTON MELINGUE. 

Dr, Edward Jenncr (i748-i823)» the discoverer of vaccination, was led to his 
discovery by the observation that there were similarities between a ty'pe of cow-pox 
and the dread disease of smallpox, and that those exposed to the former often escaprU 
the latter. Although he began invesci^tions of this phenomenon in 1775, witli the 
view to finding a satisfactory preventive against smallpox, it was nor until 1796 that 
he was able to conduct a satisfactory experiment. An eight-year-old boy, James 
Phipps, was then inoculated with matter from cow-pox vesicles taken from a human 
hand. Several months later the boy was expbsed to smallpox but did not contract it. 
This success attracted widespread attention and within a decade vaccination against 
smallpox had spread to the continent and the new world. 

• 

ize it. Rationalization according to the methods of mathematics and 
cmpiricij observation was asserted to provide the only certain ave¬ 
nues to truth. The diffusion of these views was accomplished through 
use of the press and especially through the establishment of scientific 
academies, scientific journals, and scientific museums. Among the 
earliest and most distinguished of the academies, founded in the seven¬ 
teenth century, were the Royal Academy of London and the Acad¬ 
emic des Sciences of France. Both of these performed notable serv¬ 
ices, fitting out important expeditions, serving as clearing houses for 
exchanges of knowledge, and publishing significant works. The 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, published quarterly, 
to take only one example, offered an invaluable medium for the dis¬ 
semination of scientific knowledge. The examples of the British and 
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academies were widely copied, those of Prussia, under the 
fostering care of Frederick the Great, and of Russia, under the stimu¬ 
lation of Catherine the Great, being particularly noteworthy. Even* 
in the new world, scientific academies of distinction wer^ established. 

The work of popularizing science was also immensely furthered 
.through the establishment of museums by wealthy aristocrats, uni¬ 
versities, and even state governments. The collection of interesting 
objects and curiosities was particularly popular among the, rich who 
dabbled in science. Ofttimes they scarcely knew what they had as¬ 
sembled, but their service was for that reason no less important. By all 
means the greatest of the museums was the British Aliiseum established 
in London in 1753. Six years later when the building was completed 
and opened to the public, it attracted crowds of the curious. For 
many this was chiefly a diversion, but no doubt a substantial number 
gained a new appreciation and understanding of the world. 

’x It is impossible to say how large a percentage of the people in 
eighteenth-centuty. Europe had fallen under the scientific influence, 
but it was. certainly small. The masses were unschooled and openly 
hostile. The educated classes, however, had been won and ‘Svhere^ 
the philosopher led the way, the man of the world, the man of letters, 
and the statesman, hastened to follow.”^ As with every revolution, 
the proponents of the Intellectual Revolution of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were a small but active minority which managed to make its 
views prevail. 

The effects of science upon philosophical speculation were par¬ 
ticularly significant. After centuries in which metaphysics had existed 
simply as a department of theology, it now divorced itself from rev¬ 
elation and allied itself with science. In fact, throughout the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries its greatest representatives were either 
distinguished scientists in their own right or individuals intensely 
interested in nature science. The first was Rene Descartes (1596- 
1650), a widely traveled Frenchman who devoted his life to scientific 
studies and to philosophical speculations. He made penetrating ob¬ 
servations on human anatomy, invented analytical geometry, and 
popularized the effort to apply to celestial mechanics the knowledge 
of terrestrial mechanics. Some of the conclusions he drew from these 
observations were fantastic; others were deliberately expressed in 
terms of restrairrt so that the Church might not be too deeply of-’ 
fended. Yet Descartes always possessed the critical and skeptical spirit 
of the true scientist, as his philosophical publications demonstrate, 
i Preserved Smith, A History of Modern Odture, 11, 146. 
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. The system of thought which Descartes formulated was a com¬ 
promise between the old and the new, a dualism w’hich drew a sharp 
distinction betw^een mind and matter, between body and soul. The 
material phenomena of nature, he maintained, could be explained by 
mechanical, natural law without reference to a God of revelation. 
God had merely created material things and after supplying them 
with the attribute of motion ceased to interfere. Man, however, was 
an exception to this general rule. While the human body operated 
like a machine, as with animals, it was unique in the sense that it w^as 
endowed with a rational spirit. The seat of this rational spirit, or the 
mind, he placed in the pineal gland, and from this all thought and 
energy were transmitted along nerves to tlie material body. Exactly 
how the body could react upon the mind and how the mind could 
influence the body he was unable to explain, dismissing it as a mystery 
or a miracle. By accepting two distinct realities, matter and mind, 
Descartes was confronted with the delicate problem of reconciling 
the truths of the mind with the truths of nature. The reliability of 
the latter was ensured by vscientific observation and experiment. The 
former, however, are equally true though they are not arrived at in 
the same fashion. The mind was created by God with the capacity 
to think, and deductions which it reaches clearly, distinctly, intui¬ 
tively are always true, for it would be unworthy of God to deceive. 
From this assumption, Descartes was able to justify current dogma 
and advance his famous ontological proof of God: since man has the 
idea of God, derived from a perfect being, God exists, 

Descartes’ influence was enormous; until dethroned by Voltaire, 
he dominated the world of letters and provided the intellectual fare 
for the rising generations of the eighteenth century. Yet there were 
few who were ready to accept his dualism without qualifications. 
Theologians denounced his doctrines as dangerous to the Church, 
despite his anxiety to avoid offense, and befpre the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century his works were placed upon the Index, Skeptics, on 
the other hand, could accept his materialism but found his defense of 
the spiritual distasteful. Descartes’ greatness, however, is not to be 
measured by the degree to which his system of thought was accepted, 
but by the lessons which he taught; that one must admit only what 
he can understand; that philosophy must be approached in the scien¬ 
tific spirit; and that reason is the greatest glory of man. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English royalist and one of the 
most original thinkers of his age, abandoned Descartes’ dualism for 
an unqualified materialistic interpretation of nature and of man. The 

X 
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or the soul like matter dr the body he held to be merely matter 
uci motion. Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), a Dutch lens grinder of 
Jewish extraction, while rejecting pure materialism was equally criti¬ 
cal of Cartesian dualism. He rejected the distinction between mind 
and matter, regarding them as different aspects of the same phe¬ 
nomenon, which was God. God is ultimate reality, immanent in 
matter and thought, nature itself. This was a philosophy of panthe¬ 
ism which reconciled the contradictions of matter and mind without 
damage to either. 

The impact of Newtonian science in the later seventeenth cen¬ 
tury introduced new elements into philosophical speculation of which 
Hobbes and Spinoza had been unaware. The champion of the new 
science in philosophy was John Locke (1632-1704), an Oxford grad¬ 
uate, a practising physician, a politician, and a distinguished political 
philosopher. In his famous Essay coveermng Human Understa'ndmg 
he set out to defend science and to reconcile it with religion by con¬ 
ducting an inquiry into the origin, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge. Abandoning the doctrine of innate ideas he set np the 
hypothesis that the mind is blank at birth and that all ideas develop 
through experience which comes from sensation. Our knowledge 
of nature, therefore, can be merely probable since the senses cannot 
reveal the innate character and structure of material objects. While 
this would appear to contradict Newtonianism it does not actually 
do so, for what Locke rejected as unknowable were the supposedly 
mysterious forces of nature which the Ne\vtonians also rejected. 
Many of his ideas soon lost their force, but Locke made a significant 
contribution to the eighteenth century through his application of 
sense and reason to the studies of ideas and the mind. He has been 
regarded as the representative philosopher of the Enlightenment just 
as Newton was its representative scientist. Partly through him there 
sprang up two contradictoiy schools of philosophic thought, extreme 
idealism and extreme materialism, the former essentially English and 
the latter essentially French. 

Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716) of Germany and Bishop Berkeley 
(1684-1753) of England were critical of Locke’s fundamental con¬ 
cepts which they sought to supplant by differing forms of idealism. 
Leibnitz, an exponent and critic of Newton and one of the most 
fertile geniuses of his age, asserted that the only reality was the soul 
which perceived, and that the only substance which it perceived 
was force, the essence of matter. Force reveals itself in spiritual atoms 
or monads which form the constituent elements of the universe, and 
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mvz according to the laws of nature. An organic being is forni^ 
through a combination of monads, of which one, the soul, possesses 
power of direction. Co-operation among these is ensured through 
a harmony predetermined by God. From these assumptions, Leibnitz 
concluded that Locke erred in stating that nothing existed in the 
mind which did not at first appear in the senses. Tlie mind itself 
partakes of reality and its ideas are not mere reflections of things. 
This was the starting point of Kantian idealism.*^ 

Bishop George Berkeley, an Anglican divine passionately de¬ 
voted to religion wdiich he believed endangered by the materialism, 
encouraged by science, attacked it by denying the reality of matter. 
He asserted there was no absolute connection benvecn the idea of 
the mind and the material object perceived. Our own perception 
and not the object is what is known. Matter therefore possesses no 
reality. Reality belongs to the spirit, and this is the subject of reli¬ 
gion, not of science. 

While others debated what might be known and how this could 
be comprehended, a Scotch philosopher, David Hume (1711-1776) 
was asserting that man could actually know nothing at alL Accepting 
both Locke’s thesis that knowledge derives from sensations and 
Berkeley’s contention that reality exists in perceiving, Hume con¬ 
cluded that the mind could know only itself and therefore nothing 
outside. Unable to break beyond its own confines the mind of man 
can never know reality. This was the most complete statement of 
agnosticism ever advanced. 

The conclusions of the scientists and the doctrines of the philoso¬ 
phers permeated the whole intellectual world of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and determined the character of the ‘"Enlightenment.” Under 
their impulse, the supernatural gave w-^ay to the natural, and theology 
to science. Many were convinced that man and the universe were 
controlled by natural law. Human reason which discovered natural 
law was exalted and virtually deified. Progress and the ultimate per¬ 
fectibility of man appeared to be justified assumptions. To realize 
them it seemed necessary only to apply to human society the proc¬ 
esses of reason which would discover the perfect and natural order 
just as it had for inanimate nature. 

The propagation of these views was undertaken with missionar}^ 
zeal by a group of ardent apostles who were convinced that the 
condition of mankind thereby could be improved. Despite the fact 
that the new thought had germinated largely on English soil, espe- 

ipor a discussion of the philosophy of Immanuel Kant see pp. 841-842. 
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y with Newton and Locke, it was in France that it was most 
effectively developed. A band of intellectuals, known as the philoso- 
phes, pursued the task with zeal and intensity of conviction, braving 
persecution from governments and ostracism from vested interests, 
and frequently finding it expedient to live in exile. It was this which 
made their victories the more notable, ofttimes contributing to their 
popularity and success. Among their number most of the promi¬ 
nent intellectuals of the century could be properly included, but 
the most influential and most typical were Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Rousseau. 

Francois Arouet (1694-1778), better known by his pseudonym, 
Voltaire, was the greatest of the philosophes. The literary arbiter of 
Europe, companion and critic of kings, an ardent reformer, drama¬ 
tist, poet, novelist, and wit, Voltaire came close to being a revolu¬ 
tionary intelieetiial movement all by himself. After training at a 
Jesuit school, Voltaire turned to literature aud acquired an enviable 
reputation as a dramatist and a poet. Fie was invited by Frederick 
the Great, his apostle and great admirer, to establish himself at the 
royal court in Berlin, but left in 1753 after a quarrel. Subsequently 
he established himself at Fcrney in Switzerland, close to the French 
frontier, and henceforth made a name for himself as an historian and 
pamphleteer. The influence which he exerted from this safe retreat 
is almost without parallel in history. Sovereigns courted his favor 
and feared his wrath; even the French Crown released the victims 
of its oppression when Voltaire came to their defense. Ferney, as 
has been aptly said, became the capital of one of the Great Powers 
of Europe, the Republic of Letters. 

Voltaire reflects the Enlightenment at its best and its worst. Many 
of his satires were repugnant and obscene. But, on the w^hole, his 
mordant wit w^as employed with genuine humanitarian purpose. His 
basic tenets he derived from Newton and Locke, and his chief 
objective was to encourage tolerance, freedom of thought and ex¬ 
pression, and civil liberty. He abandoned institutional religion for 
natural religion, and worshiped God as the “First Cause.” The 
established Church he regarded as “the infainons one,” the greatest 
oppressor, to be crushed, and against it he directed his most virulent 
attacks. 

The extent of his writing, including numerous letters, plays, 
poems, novels, and histories, is staggering. Many of these are lack¬ 
ing in originality, though greatly praised in his own day, but they 
are written tvith the art and technique of the accomplished propa- 
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VOLTAIRE 

This engraving, done for the Encyclopedia LondensiSy 
taire in the prime of his powers, around the age of forty. 


is from a portrait of Voh 
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was penneated with the spirit of the new rationalism 
provided a veritable arsenal for those who were its propa¬ 
gandists. More important still, the several editions of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia, despite attempted suppressions, were widely circulated among 
the bourgeoisie and found their way into most respectable private 
libraries. The infliieiice which it exerted must have been considerable. 

The third leading figure among the phllosophes stood out in 
sharp contrast to Voltaire and Diderot. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
1778) was not the apostle of reason and science but the defender 
of unreason and sentiment. Poor and deeply conscious of his social 
inferiority, temperamentally unstable, untrustworthy, amoral, Rous¬ 
seau was ideally fitted CO become the spokesman of the misfortunes 
of the oppressed. He disliked the rich and the fortunate, but under¬ 
stood the poor and the downtrodden. His thesis that man was natu¬ 
rally good but made to do evil through the injustices of society, 
dohiinated by the upper classes, expressed the innemaost conviction 
of the masses of eveiy age. The instincts and impulses of the com¬ 
mon man rather than the learned rules of reason would be the surest 
guide to social virtue, order, and happiness. Fie therefore counseled 
the application of these natural instincts, the return to nature in 
education, politics, and morals. Despite the contrast of this to the 
cold rationalism of the leading intellectuals, there was much in Rous¬ 
seau's argument which was congenial to the dominating thought 
of the time, especially his emphasis upon the necessity of establish¬ 
ing a “naturar' order among men. He revived an intense interest in 
sentimentality and nature among the upper classes, and he struck 
a responsive chord among the discontented masses. Rousseau’s great¬ 
est significance derives from the fact that he was the prophet and 
spokesman of democracy in the Republic of Letters. 

It would be erroneous to assume that France held a monopoly 
on the popularizers of Enlightenment. After all, this was an intel¬ 
lectual manifestation which was reflected throughout the whole west¬ 
ern world. Some of its best-known exponents were natives of the 
American colonies, such as Franklin and Jefferson; there were many 
in the other countries. The French philosophes were merely the best- 
known and most influential 

Because of the great diversity of views among these intellec¬ 
tuals, it is difficult to analyze their contributions to religious, social, 
and political thought in brief compass, without doing them injus¬ 
tice. In a general way, however, these fit into a uniform pattern. At 
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there was general agreement that the established order 
unsatisfactory, ' n ^ 

Most important of all, the men of the Enlightenment were severe 
critics of religious dogma and institutional religion. Religious bigotiy. 
and intolerance disgusted them; growing knowledge" of civilizations 
among non-Christian peoples strengthened their convictions that the 
form of religion was really unimportant; and science taught; them 
that there was no need for a supernatural religion in a universe Avhich 
functioned perfectly according to natural law. Their religious views 
ranged all the length from attempted rationalizations of prevalent 
beliefs to complete agnosticism, but the great majority were Deists. 
Indeed, Deism was the typical religious manifestation of the Age 
of the Enlightenment. According to this view, God was merely the 
First Cause, the creator of a perfectly ordered universe who, after 
completing his handiwork, refrained thereafter from interference. 
It was inconceivable that a rational God who had created a rational 
world should be so irrational as to set aside his own laWs of nature 
merely in the interest of insignificant man. They therefore rejected 
miracles, denied the inspiration of the Bible, and abandoned the belief 
in future rewards and punishments. Virtue they held to be its own 
reward, and human reason the sole authority of religion.^ It is prob¬ 
ably safe to assume that the Deists would have rejected their belief 
in God, even as the First Cause, had seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century science advanced the doctrine of evolution. The evolutionary 
process w^as, however, only vaguely understood so that tlie beginning 
of things could be satisfactorily explained only by postulating a 
creator. 

Deism was a compromise forrnulated by the majority of intellec¬ 
tuals, and as with all compromises it failed to satisfy extremists. A few 
with advanced views carried their religious skepticism to its logical 
conclusion and emerged as atheists; many of more conservative incli¬ 
nations were persuaded to reinforce the traditional faith. Among the 
latter, the most important were those pious souls who had become 
disgusted with persistent feuds among sects, and abjured empty 
religious forniiility for emotional piety arid individual Christiank)';. 
Known as pietists, these appeared among Protestants and Catholics 
alike. John Wesley and .the Methodism W'hich he developed may be 
taken as broadly typical* of the whole movement Experiencing an 

1 An important infliiencc in- spreading the doctrines- of Deisih was Freemasonr)', 
wtiich was first established in England early m the "^ighccenth sentury^ ahd soon 
thereafter spread to the continent. 
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conversion” after close contact with German pietists, Wes- 
ky set forth with tireless energy to “convert” the masses. His emo¬ 
tionalism, neglect of ritual, and appeal to individual feeling won 
him numerous followers and led to the establishment of an inde¬ 
pendent church. In a broadly general w'ay, the Quakers, the evan¬ 
gelical Anglicans, and the Quietists and Janseiiists among the Cath¬ 
olics, repeated the essential features of Wesleyan Methodism. 

As the intellectuals applied the lessons of science to religion, so 
they applied them to all other social questions. Law and legal insti¬ 
tutions they held to be as susceptible to scientific and objective ex¬ 
amination as the laws of nature. In fact, law was natural and needed 
only to be “discovered” by reason; it could not be simply “legis¬ 
lated.” It is from this era that there came the belief that government 
must be a government of laws—that is, of nature—and not a gov¬ 
ernment of men. The most important contributions to this new 
“science” of jurisprudence were made by Blackstone of England 
and Beccaria of Italy. The former wrote the classic handbook of 
EnglishTaw, the Cojimientmes, and the latter, in his famous pub¬ 
lication, On Crimes and Ptmisbmenty urged the abandonment of 
outworn legal practices in favor of “scientific” methods which would 
emphasize the prevention rather than the punishment of crime. This 
new approach to law was accompanied by penal reforms and more 
equitable treatment of criminals. 

Economic phenomena were likewise subjected to rational specu¬ 
lation and “scientific” explanation. Francois Quesnay (1694-1774), 
physician to Louis XV of France, exerted the greatest influence. 
Me believed he had found the “law” for the circulation of wealth, 
a law as namral and as binding as those of science, Many were per¬ 
suaded to adopt his views and from this following there grew up 
a school of economic thought which passes under the name of the 
Physiocrats. These taught that all wealth was derived from the re¬ 
sources of the earth, particularly through mining and farming. Man- 
ufaemring and distribution did not create wealth but merely trans¬ 
formed and exchanged it. To interfere with manufacturing and dis¬ 
tribution through governmental regulation was likely therefore to 
diminish wealth by discouraging its production at the source, which 
was the land. For this reason, the Physiocrats advanced the doctrine 
of “laissez-faire,” freedom for business to develop naturally and com¬ 
plete freedom for competition. Tliese views were widely adopted 
and directly influenced the opinion of the greatest economist of the 
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aghteenth century, Adam Smith, professor of moral^ philosophy at 
tlie University of Glasgow. As anxious as the Physiocrats to find 
the natural laws by which a nation’s wealth could be increased, and 
deeply indebted to them for many of his views, Smith nevertheless 
developed a richer, better-reasoned, and more logical thesis than 
they. Eiis great work. The Wealth of Nations (1^76), advanced the 
opinion that labor is the source of all ■w'calth. Like the Physiocrats 
he believed that every individual should be allowed complete free¬ 
dom to pursue his own course, asserting that in such fashion the 
working out of natural law would contribute to the greatest benefit 
of all. Coming at the time when the new industrial bourgeoisie were 
certain that they were doing the bidding of nature. Smith s doctrine 
acquired the force of religious dogma. 

Popular education and pedagogy also responded to the vogue 
of rationalism. Rousseau- in his novel, Emile, popularized the idea 
that education must be “natural,” while Frocbel (founder of the 
kindergarten) and Pestalozzi carried it out with practical measures. 
The curricula of the schools underwent significant alterations, with 
the reduction in emphasis on the classics, and particularly with the 
introduction of the new natural and social sciences. Considerable 
effort and thought were expended in the direction of making edu¬ 
cation popular. Enlightened individuals of means, like John Locke, 
emphasized the importance of this, and conspicuous political leaders 
like Frederick the Great of Prussia and Thomas Jefferson undertook 
to make it possible. 

In immediate results, the most important contribution of the 
men of the Enlightenment was in political philosophy. There was 
little uniformity in the opinions advanced, except for the fact that 
they were all allegedly rational. In government, as in everything 
else, it was believed there was a natural order which human reason 
could discover and enforce. Few agreed upon what this natural 
order was. Thomas Hobbes, the famous English materialist, found it 
in absolute monarchy which he defended in his famous Leviathan. 
Men, he asserted, are naturally selfish and anti-social, and if left to 
themselves would be the victims of constant disorder. To avoid this, 
in order that each might pursue his selfish ends in peace, men drew 
up a “social contract” by which they bestowed full authority over 
them to the prince. Once made, such a “social contract” could not 
be broken without fatal danger to peace and order. John Locke, m 
his Two Treatises on Government defended popular sovereignty 
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right to revolution as being equally logical and natural. 
I^nliave certain rights to life, liberty, and happiness, he asserted, 
and to guarantee these governments were created. If government 
fails to fulfill these guarantees, the majority have the proper right to 
overthrow it. Locke’s views were given forceful expression by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. In a famous essay on the Origin of Inequality 
among Men, Rousseau attributed inequality to the tyranny of the 
strong over the weak, a tyranny enforced through the possession of 
private property which they had seized; and in his even more famous 
Social Contract^ he expounded the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people. There was little originality in these publications, the ideas 
of xh^ Social Contract were almost literally copied from Locke, but 
Rousseau had the uncommon capacity for popularizing them. 

The most original of the political philosophers as well as the 
most objective was Montesquieu (1689-1755), whose Persian Letters 
and On the Spirit of the Law reveal a penetrating insight into the 
development of political institutions. Unlike his contemporaries, 
Montesquieu was not swept away by the prevailing vogue of ration¬ 
alism. He was unwilling to base political science wholly upon reason 
or science, but recognized the importance of geography, climate, and 
local custom in the formation of peculiar forms of government. It 
is an interesting commentary upon the fashion of thought at the 
time that Montesquieu was praised chiefly for his flattering descrip¬ 
tion of the English constitution which was actually only incidental, 
to his major contribution. British government, like British thought 
in general, was extolled as the best reflection of the operation of 
natural law in the state. 

For the most part, the political philosophies of the men of en¬ 
lightenment were conservative rather than radical, reforming rather 
than revolutionary. The most popular view among them, represented 
best by Voltaire, defended monarchy of the absolute stamp. There 
was actually little confidence in the capacity of the massed; to govern 
themselves. But monarchs, they believed, must be “enlightened” 
and must undertake to realize for society the benefits of a natural 
order which they could introduce. This idea became popular among 
royalty and before the end of the eighteenth century there was ush¬ 
ered in the rule of the so-called “Enlightened Despots.” ' The most 
famous example of enlightened despotism was that of Frederick the 

iFor a description of Etiiightened Despotism, especially as it was manifested in 
Prussia by Frederick the Great, sec Chapter XVII. 
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.Aten ill Prussia, but nearly every state of consequence on the ewi*^ 
nent; except for France, produced its own enlightened prince. There 
is scarcely a better example of the enormous practical influence ex- , 
erted.by the intellectual leaders of the Enlightenment. 


C. FiSSTANCIAL and POLITICAL BANKRUPTCY V- 

The ideas'of .social and political reform fell upon 'fertile soil and 
helped to germinate a revolution whose nature and results most of 
them would have repudiated. After all they were not democrats. But 
those who wished for change, and they were many, diverted the 
opinions of the philosophes to their owm purposes and employed 
them for their own ends. In this w'ay, enlightened thought and revo¬ 
lutionary action merged during the eighteenth century. 

Social abuse and discontent were widespread throughout Europe. 
Despite the great growth of commerce and trade and the economic 
transformation of life,.'_s.ociety .was still constructed along the lines 
of class distinction which had prevailed since the daj.s of economic 
feudalism. The privileged' orders, fhe landed aristocracy and the 
clergy, held a virtual monopoly upon government and wealth, and 
enjoyed a variety of perquisites' and imrnunities which social station 
gnaranteed; the unprivileged orders, comprising'the great bulk of 
the people, carried the burdens and responsibilities. The sjruation 
which each occupied was fkr from justified by contemporary reali-. 
ties. The aristocracy performed..no services cominensurate with their 
privileges, as they had once in feudal times; while the unprivileged, 
particularly the niiddlc class,' performed services for which they held 
no commensurate privileges; A revamping of social and political 
institutions to right the-balance..was obViousiy necessary. 

Conditions of life among the peasantry and the laborers of the 
towns had changed little since the rixteeiith century, except possibly 
to grow worse. The avenues of trade were open to them, but only 
a very few had the ingenuity or good fortune" to'make tlte most.of 
that opportunity, w'hile, for the majority, the progress of commerce 
and trade brought iiardships which outweighed immediate advan¬ 
tages. Their grievances nuiltijslied as their fortunes diriiinishea.-Yet,, 
as in the sixteenth ceptuty and before, peaceful methods of redressing 
these grievances wterc m'ostly closfed to them. They had no voice 
in the government, and almost eforvnvhcre on the continent the 
landed aristocracy and the clergy still lorded it over them. ' 

Serfdom was common, except for France and England, and even 



